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PART I 

THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

CHAPTER I 

STRUCTURE AND CONFIGURATION 

STAGES IN niE EVOLUTION OF THE AFRICAN PLATEAU 

I N its structure as in its relief Africa is the continent of sim- 
plest form and provides a marked contrast with the com- 
plexity of Eurasia. By far the greater part consists of a 
plateau of marked geological stability, whose foundation of 
ancient (Archaean) rocks has resisted compressional and ten- 
sional movements of the earth’s crust. Within the limits of the 
Plateau there is an ab.senco of recent, folded mountain sy.stems 
.such as result from the compres.Mon of crustal strata. F'lanking 
the Plateau on its extreme north-western and .southern margins, 
however, such folded mountain systems occur, in the Atlas and 
Cape regions re.spectivelj’, and the. mountain-building of these 
marginal lands has greatly complicated their geology and 
physical geography. 

The Archaean base or platform is actually exposed at the 
surface over areas which, in the aggregate, equal about one- 
third of the superficies of Africa. Such intermittent outcropK 
pings of the continental core have been mapped from the Guinea 
region as far oast as Somaliland and from the Union of South 
Africa to Southern Egj'pt. 

Ihe primitive rocks of Africa have been investigated njost 
thoroughly where they outcrop in South Africa and there a 
detailed geological sequence has been worked out. These pre- 
Palaeozoic rocks are classitied together by the local geologists 
as the ‘ Pre-Cape Systems ’. The oldest, the Swaziland system 
consisting of gneisses and schists, are believed to provide the 
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greater part of the continental core ; in character and age they 
may be compared with the Laurentian Shield series of Canada. 
Other pre-Pakeoioic rocks include the Witwatersrand knd 
Transvaal systems which are composed of quartzites, lime- 
stones and schists. No fossils have been discovered in these 
ancient systems. They have great mineral-bearing importance, 
for they supply the rich copper-fields of Katanga (Belgian Congo) 
and Northern Rhodesia, together with the gold fields of the 
Gold Coast and, greatest of all, of the Transvaal, where the 
gold is a constituent of quartzitic conglomerates belonging 
to the Witwatersrand system of sedimentary rocks. Another 
Archaean system which includes, as a prominent member, the 
Waterberg sandstone — investigjitetl most thoroughly in the 
Northern Transvaal — is comparable in age with tlu' wa-ll-known 
Torridonian sandstone of North Scotland. 

Most of the African Plateau has stood above s(’a-level since 
Archaean times, but intermittently lioiv the Devonian Age f*n- 
wards the sea has advanced over the C' >otinontal margins, 
occasionally extending gulfs into the northern intirior from 
the present site of the Mediterranean Sea. On the floor of the 
submerged margins limestones were deposited and now, un- 
submerged and exposed, they bear witness to the marine invasitm. 

Palaeozoic rocks older than Devonian are rare in Africa, 
and the system which corresponds to the Devonian of Kurope 
is the earliest which includes extensive fossiliferous licds. Such 
sediments occur in the Cape Province of South Africa as welt as 
widely in the Sahara and the Western Sudan. Continuing the 
geological sequence, the Carboniferous system contains very 
extensive land deposits, especially notable of which are those 
of the lower Karroo beds in the Union of South Africa : these 
are Upper Carboniferous in age and, like the corresponding 
series of Europe, include very valuable coal-seams. Outside the 
Union similar coal-bearing beds occur in Tangajiyika Territory, 
Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. At times in the Carboni- 
ferous epoch the sea invaded the extremities of the continent, 
notably in parts of Egypt and the Cape Province, where marine 
limestones of this age arc found. 

At the close of Triassic times the sea reached the East African 
littoral, as indicated by the occurrence of Jurassic marine beds 
on .the coasts of Tanganyika, Kenya and Somaliland ; and at 
this time a sea-gulf intervened between the mainland and Mada- 
gascar which, like the parent continent, consists fundamentally 
of Archaean gneisses and schists. On the western side of the 
island, as on the opposite mainland shore, marine Jurassic deposits 
indicate the existence of an ancient Mozambique Channel. 
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During the Cretaceous Age (late Mesozoic) a searSttaH ex* 
tended hiom the present site of the Mediterranean across the 
Central Sahara to Southern Nigeria, the Cameroons and Angola. 



Fig. I — The surface rocks of Africa 

1. Archaean, ini hiding the Pro Cai^c Sxstem’i of Semth Afnr.i 

2. PalaeoroK and 1 irlx Mesozoic rotks, xxith sand-'tones \fr> prominent. 

3. H(h ks of Tuarmc niwi) from the Jurassic to the Icrtiory. 

4. \ oil anic rrx ks of ditfcieiit agcb 
B. Drifted sand 

6. Sands, outside the desert, that arc fixed by xTgi tation (Sudan and Kalahail) 

7. Alluvium. 

(bur areas where no symbols ore shown there is lack of information.) 


Marine rocks of this phase are well developed in the Atlas region, 
much of which was then occupied by sea. At the south-eastern 
extremity of the continent, near or on the coasts of Portuguese 
East Africa, Natal and the Cape Province, marine Cretaceous 
rocks are again found. 
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Subsequent marine invasions, in Tertiary times, were mainly 
confined to the continental area north of the Ecjuator, and in the 
Eocene period limestones were laid down in a s(*a which, at one 
time, extended widely across North Africa from lower Egypt to 
Morocco, whilst, as in the Cretiiceous Age, a marine channel 
stretched across the Sahara to Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

Throughout the Palaeozoic Era the African Plateau formed 
a large interior fragment of a vast continent, known to geologists 
as Gondwanaland, which included — on the west — much of Sout<i 
America (e.g. the Brazilian Plateau) and — on the east — Penin- 
sular India (the Deccan) and the greater part of Australia.^ 
By the early phases of the Mesozoic Era Gondwanaland had 
begun to undergo gradual disruption and thus there ultimately 
came into existence the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, which 
occupy the wide intervals between tlie great fragments of Gond- 
w^analand that apjxwr on the map of the modern world. 

In order to explain the disintegration of (iondwanaland the 
view's of two schools of geological theory will he briefly sum- 
marized. The differing hypotheses jxovide alternative explana- 
tions, not only for the separation of the souther*! continents 
but also for the existence of the great system of trough-like 
valleys w'hich traverse East Africa mainly from north to south. 
Although remarkably stable thioughout much the greater part 
of geological time the African Plateau, in its eastern region, 
has undergone extensive faulting and fissuring comparatively 
recently. There has been formed in consequence a continuous 
series of deep narrow' troughs to which the late Professor J. W. 
Gregory applied* the useful and graphic term — ‘ Great Rift 
Valley *. The generally orthodox view' held by geologists, until 
thirty years or ^o ago, conerming both the origin of this 
great feature and the di>ruj)tion of (iondwanaland wa^ published 
in its most persuasive form by Gregory and, after describing 
the alignment of the Rift Valley, w'c shall procejed to summarize 
his conclusions.* 

The Great Rift Valley : Gregory’s Hypothesis 

This major feature of the physical g('ogra])hy and geology 
of East Africa can be traced from north to south over one-sixth 
of the earth’s circumference and may be taken as beginning in 
No;*them Syria. The Dead Sea, Jordan Valley and tlie Gulf of 
Akaba lie along its course, whilst the trough of the Red Sea 

* Antarctica was also included. 

* Gregory '.s view.s were summarized in The Rift Valleys and Geology 
of East Africa, London, 1921. More recent work on the causative factors 
in African geography and geology is admirably condensed by du Toit. 
(See p. 27.) * 
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may be considered to form the connecting link between the 
northern, or Asiatic, section of the Great Rift and its southern 
continuation in liast Africa. Although the Red Sea narrows to 
14 miles at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb tlie depression between 
the Arabian and Abyssinian Plateaux, of which the southern 
waters of the Red Sea fill only a part, continues its south-east- 
ward trend with approxi- 
mately the same width as 
rtiat of the northern Red 
Sea basin : its western wall 
which is the eastern scarp 
of Abyssinia is parallel to 
the Arabian and not to 
the African coast. Between 
Abyssinia and the ancient 
horst of Somaliland opens 
the northern gateway to 
the African section of the 
Gre-at Jvift Valley. 

Following its course south- 
wards past lhe:>outhernend 
of Lake Rudolf we find 
that in Kenya Colony the 
Rift Valley forms a deep, 
steeply-walled trench who.se 
course is indicated by a 
chain of small lakes includ- 
ing Naiva.sha. Southwards 
again, in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, the definition of the 
W’alls is not so clear, jiartly 
owing to the processes of 
erosion, but *ilong the 
borders of Lake Nyasa the 
sharply-cut outline of the 
trough is rept'ated. This 
great lake, very deep and 
fjord-like, with a length of 
360 miles and a width of only 13-20 miles, is due to the collapse 
of a crustal block along parallel north-south faults whose lines •are 
easily perceptible even on a small-scale map. The normal outlet 
of the Lake — the Shir6 River — flows southwards along the con- 
tinuation of the Rift Valley, which has been traced to the coast 
in the neighbourhood of Bcira (Portuguese East Africa). 

The principal line of the Rift Valley, whose course has been 



Fig. 2. — The Rift Valleys of East Africa 

1 . Bouiidarus of the nft valleys. 
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followed, is joined near the northern end of Lake Nyasa by a 
long and continuous branch usually known as the Western Rift 
Valley. Within this subsidiary system of troughs lies Lake 
Tanganyika, the greatest of the natural reservoirs of the Rift 
Valley and, after Lake Baikal, the deepest lake of the world, 
with a sounding of more than 4700 feet. Northwards the Western 
Rift continues to include the basins of Lakes Kivu, Edward and 
Albert, together with the neighbouring section of the Nile Valley. 
Other branches of the Rift Valley are of only secondary importance 
and need not be mentioned here. 

Gregory pointed out that the Rift Valley cuts across the 
highest land along its course, and his explanation of this phe- 
nomenon involves the theory which is outlined below. According 
to his view, the preparatory stage of the tvolution of the Rift 
Valley was the gradual up-folding of a crustal arch along a 
north-south axis and over the site of East Africa. This com- 
pressional movement occurred during Cretaceous and very early 
Tertiary times and was contemporary with the formation of a 
submerged syncline or trough w'hich separated Madagascar from 
the mainland.^ Then followed the gradual foundering of the 
floor of the Indian Ocean. This vast dislocation reacted uix)n 
the East African arch whose supports were wcak(;ncd, resulting 
in the slow collapse of the key-stone. Thus — in Gregory’s view 
— the Great Rift Valley was formed. 

The stages in the foundering of the Indian Ocean floor and 
in the formation of the Great Rih were accompanied by volcanic 
activity and the pouring forth of lava on a vast scale. On the 
African side of the Indian Ocean eruptions extended from Abjrs- 
sinia to Nyasaland and raised the level of the Plateau here and 
there by the superimposition of successive outflow’s of molten 
rock. The two loftiest summits of Africa, Mounts Kilimanjaro 
and Kenya — each an old volcano — were similarly built up. 
Although in modem times East Africa is exp^iencing a quiet 
interval the phase of vulcanism in the neighbourhood of the 
Western Rift Valley is believed to have not yet terminated. 

On the western side of the continent along lines of fracture 
associated with the formation of the Atlantic Ocean volcanic 
activity raised the still active crater of the Cameroons Mountain 
and the chain of islands in the Gulf of Biafra, viz. Fernando Po, 
S§6 Thom6, Principe and Annobon. 

Contemporary with the crustal disturbances in East Africa 
there were similar events in India, where great lava outpourings 
produced the ‘ Deccan Traps ' that cover about 250,000 square 

^ In the Oligocene (Tertiary) period Madagascar was temporarily 
te-united teethe continent. 
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miles of j^ninsular India. Yet another great episode, contem- 
porary with the evolution of the Great Rift Valley, was the 
mountain-building of Eurasia which raised the massive Alpine 
and Himalayan chains. Africa was affected on its north-western 
margin, for the Atlas ranges belong to the Alpine system which 
encloses the western basin of the Mediterranean. 

Before leaving Gregory’s hypothesis which is based on the 
events that have been described, his view concerning the causes 
Of continental destruction in the case of Gondwanaland is to be 
noted. Gregory postulates that during the great part of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous Ages, when the earth was comparatively 
quiescent, the slow shrinkage of the crust proceeded, so as ultim- 
ately to produce a condition of instability of which the colossal 
fracturing and foundering already indicated were the outcome. 

Wegener’s Theory of Continental Displacement as applied 
to Africa 

After investigating the same set of geological events that 
have been ilescribed the late Professor Wegener reached a very 
different conclusion regarding their origins from that of Gregory, 
and his hypothesis of ‘ Continental Displacement ’, or ' Conti- 
nental Drift ' — as it is more popularly known — requires our 
attention in so far as it relates to the origin of the African 
continent and of the Rift \'alley. 

Wegener concluded that the oceanic basins and the conti- 
nental masses do not form, respectively, temporary inundations 
and elevations of the earth’s crust, but that they correspond 
to fundamental differences in the composition and density of 
the rocks of the continents and of the ocean floor. The con- 
tinental rocks as a whole are comparatively low in density and 
consist mainly of granite and gneiss, for the sedimentary strata that 
are exposed so widely on the earth’s surface are superficial only. 
On the other li*nd tlie rocks underlying the ocean basins are of 
higher density, being more basic in character, and rocks or magma 
of this type are believed to underlie the acid rocks of the continents, 
which float and drift like icebergs in the denser substratum. 

The inspiration for this theory came partly from a considera- 
tion of the outlines of the South Atlantic coasts of Africa and 
South America. Wegener noted that the great right-angled 
bulge of Brazil which has Cape San Roque at its apex would 
fit closely into the West African indentation of the Biafra Bight, 
if the two continents were contiguous ; furthermore, that south- 
wards from these latitudes every promontory on the coast of 
one continent has its counterpart in a bay of similar outline on 
the opposite shore. 
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This strange correspondence is explained by the view that 
South America, Africa, Antarctica, India and Australia were at 
one time attached in a single continent which, during Jurassic 
times, began to split into parts corresixmding to the alwve-men- 
tioned land masses ; and that those drifted away from each 
other, leaving gradually-widening oceanic gaps. It will be 
remembered that Gregory explains the existence of the oceanic 
basins not by the drifting apart of continental fragments but by 
the foundering of vast earth-blocks. * 

Assuming that the South Atlantic represents a gradually- 
widening rift caused by the westward floating-away of South 
America it should be possible not only to find analogies in the 



Fig. 3. — Wci^ener's ro-construction of the Map of the World for early Tertiary 

times 

(Note that S. America, Ainca and Arabia are contif^uoui and that South .\(iua and pciansulor India are 
but uanowly srparatrd from each other) 

1 . Continental lioumlariea. 

2 , Shallow seas. 

configuration of the coasts of South America jnd Africa, but 
also to trace the continuation of the same structural and oro- 
graphical features across the dividing ocean. Wegener supplies 
evidence of this kind ; in the Cape Province, for example, there 
is a folded mountain range — the Zwartebergen — whose axial line 
runs east-west ; and in the Sierras of the Province of Buenos 
Aires Wegener indicates the presence of a closely similar folded 
system of related strata. Again, the va.st and stable Archaean 
plateau of Africa resembles in all important geological re.spects 
the Brazilian Plateau. Furthermore, biologists who have com- 
pared the plant forms of South America and Africa believe that 
certain close resemblances between them are best explained by 
a theory that admits the former contiguity of the two continents. 
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Certain critics of Wegener challenged his fitting the masses 
of Africa and South America togtither by their coast-lines rather 
than by tljc submerged margins of their continental shelves. 
Wegener accepted his error in this, though in any case the 
validity of his argument was not affected fundamentally. 

According to W’egener, therefore, tensional forces have pro- 
duced the great ocean rifts and the present isolation of the 
southern continents. He explains the African Rift Valley by 
rtie tt'aring apart of the P 2 ast African Plateau, and believes that 
the enormous fissure is likely to increase in w'idth so as to com- 
plete the disruption of Eastern Africa. The up-turning of the 
margins of the (ireat Rift which Gregory explains, it will be 
remembered, by faulting and collapse along the summit of an 
arch is considered by* W’egener to be due to isostatic compensa- 
tion which has left the deceptive impression that the trench 
passes longitudinally through an anticline. 

Regarding .Africa, much recent work on the origin of the Rift 
Valley in its relation to the drifting of continents has been achieved 
by Ur. A. L. du Toit (Our Wandering Continents, London, 1937). 
With reference to the structural similarities between continents 
now far removed he writes (p. 106), ‘ W’hen it is recognized that 
such linkagi's (Ix'lween the continents) cross from coast to coast, 
not only directly but diagonally as well, and are furthermore of 
widely diffen'iit ages, it will have to be conceded that* the proba- 
bility of closer continental union must be extremely high.' He 
supports the ‘ tensional ’ theorj- of Gregory in regard to the 
African Rift \'alley which to him is a stage in the disintegration 
of the African continent through the process < ^ ‘ drifting ’. On 
the other hand a number of geologists cannot accept the Rift 
A'alley as dut* to tension : to them compression is the cause. 


CONFIGUR.ATION AND DR.MN.AGE 

The following sur\ i y of the surface form and drainage systems 
of .Africa is intended to be general and introductory only : more 
detailed consideration is left for the separate regional studies that 
follow. 

The .African Plateau extends uninterruptedly from the Guinea 
Coast to Somaliland and from the northern margins of the Sahara 
to the central districts of tin* Cape Province. It has no modem 
fold mountains, for the .Atlas ranges lie beyond, pressed against 
its north-W€‘stern Hanks ; and the only important folded system 
of greater anticjuity which is .still prominent in relief is that — 
in the extreme south — which includes the east-west trending 
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Zwartebergen and Langebergen of the southern districts of the 
Cape. 

Much of the highest land of the Plateau — apart from isolated 
and comparatively rare peaks— owes its present eminence to the 
reduction of the surrounding country by the processes of erosion 



Fig. 4. — The African plateau and neighbouring oceanic depths 

1 . Land more than 3,000 feet above sea> 1 evel. 

2 . Contioeotal shelf, as far as the isobath of 100 fathomi. The contour of 600 feet and the liobalbi 
of 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 fathoms are also sUmn. 

and to its own greater resistance ; while in certain elevated 
districts, such as Abyssinia and the East African Plateau, the 
pouring out of lava in recent geological time has raised the surface 
level over wide areas. Within the limits of the Plateau the 
loftiest summits are almost invariably volcanic masses piled up 
on the siylace of an already high plateau : such are the craters 
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of Kilimanjaro, Kenya, Elgon and Ras Dashan (Abyssinia), all 
of .which are in East Africa.^ Mount Ruwenzori (16,790 ft.), 
also rising from the East African Plateau, is of different origin 
and repre^nts a block of the ancient land surface which has 
been left in lofty isolation. Apart from East Africa and the 
Atlas region the only peak which exceeds 12,000 feet is the 
volcano of the Cameroons Mountain (13,350 ft.). 

Another land form which is notably rare in the build of Africa 
fs that of extensive alluvial lowland, and in no other continent 
does the area of plain below 600 feet represent so small a pro- 
portion of the total area. Great flood-plains opening freely to 
the sea and of high agricultural value, such as are common in 
the Americas and South-eastern Asia, do not appear in Africa. 
Usually the plateau edge is very close to the sea-board — a dis- 
tance of 20 miles is not a too conservative average figure — ^and 
the great rivers of the interior— the Nile, Congo, Niger and 
Zambezi — jn making their ways to the sea drop in successive 
stages ovef. the ledges of the tableland so that the navigability 
of their lower or lower middle courses is greatly impeded. The 
term ' coastal plain ' wTien applied to Africa should be used 
only in a relative sense, as, very commonly, a line of cliffs rises 
to the pkiteau behind from the limits of high tide. 

The absence of deeply-penetrating indentations of the coast 
and the rarity both of well-defined peninsulas and of neighbour- 
ing islands are readily remarked on the map of Africa. Mada- 
ga.scar is uni(iuc by reason of its great size, though the part this 
island has playt'd in the life of modem Africa has not been nearly 
so considerable as that of Zanzibar. The latf. r, from the stand- 
point of human affairs, must be classed as the most notable 
African island. As a rule, the neighbouring Mediterranean 
islands — Sicily, Malta and Crete — are not included in an enumera- 
tion of the maritime outposts of the continent because of their 
political conne.won w'ith Eurojie and their intimate association 
with Mi'diterranoan civilization. 

The usually straight shore is not well-endow’ed with natural 
harbours and on nearly every margin of the continent there are 
to be found coastal stretches — each exceeding 1000 miles — which 
are virtually harbourless. Lack of adequate protection and of 
inshore anchorage for shipping, together with the difficulties 
involved in navigating the lower courses of the principal riVfers, 
have delayed the commercial development of the African interior, 
and these negative influences are still apparent even to-day when 
the science of transport is able to provide in some measure the 
facilities which Nature has withheld. It is frequently difficult 
» Their altitudes are respectively 19.590. 17.040. 14.140. ^5*000 feet. 
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for ships to approach the coast on account of the existence of 
sand-bars deposited by currents flowing parallel to the shore and 
by rivers in their lower courses. These hindrances to shipping 
are emphasized on the Guinea Coast which has no first-class 
natural harbour between Freetown (Sierra Leone) and the Niger 
Delta. Only one of the great rivers of Africa — namely the Congo 
— has an estuary of deep water ; in the cases of the Nile, Niger 
and Zambezi each has a delta providing difficulties for navigation. 
One of the most obvious e.xceptions to the rule of coasts inade- 
quately supplied with good harbourage is provided by the Barbary 
littoral of North-west Africa, especially where it cuts across the 
ends of the Atlas ranges. It was in eastern Tunisia that the 
great Phoenician trading station of Carthage was founded. 

Off all coasts except the Mediterranean and the extreme 
southern — in the Cape ftovince — the descent to oceanic depths 
is comparatively abrupt, so that on the Atlantic side, for example, 
the 1000 fathoms sub-marine contour is rarely more than 50 
miles off-shore. This lack of an extensive ' continental shelf * 
means that there is little feeding ground for fish, so that ‘ the 
harvest of the sea ’ is of comparatively small account in the life 
of the people. The widest sub-marine extension of the mainland, 
submerged not more than 100 fathoms, is a triangular ‘ shelf ’, 
known as the Agulhas Bank, whose base lies between the Cape 
of Good Hope and Port Elizabeth, with the apex more than 
100 miles south of Cape Agulhas, the southernmost point of the 
continent. Fishing activities off-shore from the Capi* are imiK»rtant 
in consequence, more important indeed than (“IsewlKTC in Africa. 

The most no'table general feature of the jilateau surface is 
the remarkable uniformity of level between 2000 and 4000 feet 
over vast areas. Sharp contrasts in altitude, such as are common 
in the neighbourhood of the great folded-mountain systems of 
the Americas and Eurasia, are not a usual feature of Africa, 
and, within the limits of the Plateau proper, ar# almost entirely 
confined to the vicinity of the East African Rift Valleys. 

The Southern Sub-Continent 

It is within the sub-continental peninsula lying to the south 
of the Equator that the high tableland shows maximum develop- 
ment. Apart from narrow coastal districts — 10 to 20 miles in 
width — the average altitude approaches 3500 feet and the land 
under 1000 feet is negligible. The region of central Mozambique 
is the only instance in Southern Africa of a coa.stal lowland 
stretching widely ior 200 miles into the interior : such a wide 
breach in the plateau's margin is only repeated throughout the 
continent ^ a whole in the region of the lower Niger basin. 
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An important feature of the southern tableland is the series 
of shallow plateau basins whose floors are usually considerably 
more than looo feet above sea-level and which are practically 
encircled by higher plateau exceeding 3000 feet. Such are the 
basins of the Congo, upper Zambezi and Orange Rivers. Each 
lies mainly within the western half of the sub-continent and is 
succeeded eastwards — this is most apparent in the cases of the 
Congo and Orange depressions — by massive platforms, from 



Fig. 5. — rrincipal basins of inland drainage or of very restricted outlet to the sea 

1. Shotl^ rUtraiJ. 7. \\ lute Nile 

2. Igh.irch.ir 8. Ha^in (d East Africa. 

J. HaMii <d l->/;an. 9. Owco 

4. Basin of Western Sahara and Middle Nnjer. 10. Non hern Kal.ihari. 

5. Chad liasin. 11. S^nitliem Kalahari. 

6. Libyan Basin. 12. Lake Rudoll. 

4000 to 8000 f«et in height. The first of tliese great tabular 
masses is the deeply-entrenched plateau within the territories 
of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika, while the most southerly 
includes the High Veld of the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal at 4000-6000 feet and culminates farther to the east in the 
lofty ‘ massif ’ of Basutoland, whose eastern wall is the mountainous 
edge of the Drakensbergen.* 

In each of the three broad interior depressions mentioned 
the drainage is provided by an arterial river which trenches 
through the outer ledges oi the Plateau in a well-defined groove 

‘ The term ' Mountains ’ applied to the Drakensbergen is liable to be 
misleading as this feature is merely the plateau escarpment, here at its 
loftiest (9({oo-io,ooo ft.). 
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before escaping to the coast. Yet their drainage systems are 
not really comparable owing to the ^at dillerences in their 
rainfall regimes. Abundant precipitation over the Congo Basin 
is contrasted with desert or semi-desert conditions within the 
middle and lower districts of the Orange Basin. This notable 
distinction is reflected, on the one hand, in the complicated S3^tem 
of tributary streams which reach the Congo throughout the 
greater part of its course and, on the other, in the solitary flow 
of the Orange River for its last 500 miles. In the latter case 
there is a similar condition to that of the lower Nile. 

In very dry years the winter volume of the lower Orange 
may be completely absorbed by evaporation or pi'rcolalion 
before it can reach the sea ; and this desiccation together with 
the occurrence of sand-flats and waterfalls renders the river 
useless for navigation. On the other hand the Congo main 
stream is regularly navigable for 1000 miles above Stanley Pool, 
from which to the estuary, however, the course of the river is 
narrowly confined and broken where it has cut through the 
Crystal Mountains — as the western rampart of the Plateau is 
here known. This feature of a long, navigable middle course 
succeeded by a generally broken lower course is repeated by 
certain other great African rivers including the Nile and, to 
some extent, the Niger, though in the cases of the two rivers 
mentioned navigation is possible over long stretches of their 
lower courses. 

The great circular basin of the Congo with its narrow-necked 
outlet may be described as the nuclear region of Africa, which 
helps to explain the rivalry that prevented any one of the leading 
Eufopean Powers with imperial ambitions from acquiring 
sovereignty over it. Very probably this vast but shallow depres- 
sion represents the bed of a former inland sea or lake which was 
drained to the ocean with the evolution of the lower Congo. Its 
average altitude is about 1000 feet, so that it«diifers from the 
other great equatorial basin to which it is sometimes compared, 
namely that of the Amazon — ^a true lowland. As it lies athwart 
the equatorial zone there is no season in which rain does not 
fall heavily in some part of the Congo Basin and consequently 
the level of water in the main stream is well maintained by tribu- 
taries of large volume, such as the Kasai and Ubangi Rivers, 
which flow towards the centre from all parts of the periphery. 
No African river carries annually to the sea so great a volume of 
water : yet on account of the wide extent of level tracts in the 
heart of the depression much of it is ill-drained by sluggish rivers ; 
and lakes, such as that known as Lake Leopold II, have remained 
from a former inland sea. 
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The ^ structural framework of the Orange Basin ' though 
smaller is not markedly dissimilar from that of the Congo. Much 
of the precipitation over the central districts does not reach the 
main river but collects in shallow lakes known locally as ' vleis ' 
and ' pans and undergoes evaporation, with the result that in 
the dry season (winter) a salt-encrusted surface is exposed. 
Farther north, in the northern Kalahari, which was formerly a 
basin of inland drainage, some surface water is drained away 
by the Zambezi head-streams ; but much of the precipitation 
collects so that vleis are common. There is Ngami — still 
recorded in atlases as a lake though it is no longer a permanently 
flooded depression — as well as the many salt-pans of Makarikari 
lying farther east which record the former existence of an early 
nineteenth-century lake. 

To the east of the basin-depressions described above the 
East African Plateau and the Plateau of South-East Africa 
require further if brief attention. The outstanding feature of the 
former is the great trench of the Rift Valley whose trend and 
origins have been discussed on an earlier page. Average altitude 
is difficult to estimate on account of the sharp contrasts that 
rifting and vulcanism have produced, but it is between 3000 
and 6000 feet, whilst the land most favoured by Euroj>ean settlers 
is above this average. Subsidence along the great rifts has been 
followed by lake accumulations in this generally well-watered 
country, as we have seen in the cases of Tanganyika and Nyasa. 
The greatest lake of Africa — Victoria — is not, however, within 
a rift valley ; its basin is shallow with a ma.ximum depth of 
about 270 feet, and it possesses low shores of very irregular con- 
figuration. As one of the great reservoirs of the Nile its level is 
determined by the outlet of that river over the Ripon Falls. 
Victoria Nile water occupies the shallow swampy-fUled depression 
of Lake Kioga with which the Victoria Nyanza was formerly 
continuous. In ^hc neighbourhood of Lake Albert the river 
descends over another ledge of the Plateau by the Murchison 
Falls, above which its course is only a few yards wdde. Drainage 
on the East-African Plateau is complicated, for apart from sm^l 
districts of internal drainage the river courses are the head- 
streams of three systems — the Nile with its northerly flow ; 
the Congo with its westerly outlet ; and the eastward-flowing 
rivers which reach the Indian Ocean independently of each other. 

Farther south the Plateau remains moderately high, though 
it has been extensively eroded, vertically and laterally, by the 

* The term * OranRC Basin ' is here made to include tlie greater part 
of the southern Kalahari which, under heavier rainfall, would have peren- 
nial drainagg to the middle Orange River. 
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Zambezi and Limpopo river-systems. It culminates, so far as 
South Africa is concerned, in the ‘ massif ' of Basutoland whose 
level sedimentary beds clearly show that folding has had nothing 
to do with their lofty elevation of 5000-10,000 feet. This high 
platform, protected by a resistant rock-capping, stands pro- 
minently above the surrounding country — including the High 
Veld — ^which has been degraded by the processes of denudation. 
Seen from the east the Drakensberg escarpment rising to over 
10,000 feet appears not only imposing but wellnigh impregnable. 

Limiting the South African Plateau on its southern side is 
the escarpment of the Stormbergen and the Nieuwveld Range 
which together, as viewed from the southern side, have the 
appearance of a lofty, serrated mountain range. To the south 
is the shallow' depression of the Great Karroo (1500-3000 ft.) 
which represents a lower terrace in front of the Plateau proper. 
The arid Karroo extends east and w’est between the Nicuw-veld 
Range and the Zwartebergen and there is evidence, in the gentle 
buckling of its strata, of the ground-swell from the folding 
movements w'hich raised the Zwartebergen and Langebergen. 
These, the best-developed of the Cape Ranges, enclose the 
Little Karroo, an elongated depression about 1000 feet above 
sea-level which may be described as the foreland country of 
the Great Karroo. The Cape Ranges which arc cut off by the 
north-eastward trend of the coast in the Rastern Cape Province 
are derived from older mountain-building than that of the Atlas 
system and have undergone weathering since the close of the 
Palaeozoic Age. 

The origin of Madagascar has already received some attention 
and it has been shown that this great island, whose area is twice 
that of the British Isles, was united in comparatively recent 
geological times to the parent continent and that it consists 
essentially of pre- Palaeozoic rocks, including schists and granites, 
similar to those of the mainland. Its western side has been 
affected by a series of marine intrusions, so that the primitive 
platform is here concealed by Mesozoic and more recent sedi- 
ments. An abrupt descent from the interior plateau, which rises 
over 6000 feet, to the very straight r.'istern coast and beyond, 
to the ocean floor, bears w'itness to fracturing and, according to 
Gregory, to the deep foundering of land immediately east of 
Madagascar. 

During Oligoccne (Tertiary) times Madagascar was reunited 
to Africa and w'as entered by the primitive h'murs whose descend- 
ants are now the characteristic members of the Malagasy fauna. 
With the re-advance of the sea in early Pleistocene times the 
Malagasy mammals were isolated from the main group of the 
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similar species wiiich formerly ranged throughout South America 
and Africa. The island has not shared in the comparatively 
recent interchange of fauna between Eura.sia and Africa, although 
during the Pliocene (late Tertiary), when the remnants of a land- 
bridge were only partly submerged, the hippopotamus was able 
to cross from Africa by way of a channel provided, as it were, 
with stepping-stones. East of Madagascar lie the small but 
commercicilly important islands of Mauritius and Reunion which 
are mainly of volcanic origin. 

Northern Africa 

Here we are concerned with Africa north of the Congo Basin 
and of the East African Plateau. The parallel of 5° N. closely 
approaches the apjiro,xhnatc border and, continuing westwards, 
remains a convenient boundary, keeping close to the Guinea 
Coast, so that practically the whole of the great westerly bulge 
of the continent lies on its northern side. Any boundary chosen 
to demarcate regions within a continent where sharp contrasts 
of ronliguraliun and structure are comparatively rare has the 
disadvantage of being rather arbitrary ; but for the purposes of 
convenience in classification and description the use of a boundary 
is legitimate, so long as it is accepted not as a line but rather as 
indicating a zone of tran.sition between clearly distinguished 
regions. 

The Saharan Plateau, with an average elevation of 1000 feet, 
dominates the geography of Northern .Africa to which it is, so to 
speak, the general background. The geographical monotony — 
involving relief, climate and vegetation — of va-t Saharan areas 
encourages a tendency to bestow a greater degree of attention 
on the border lands wliere contrasts of pl^ sical characteristics, 
together with the human significance of these regions, present 
more of interest to the geographer ; but such regions should 
not be considorcd,in isolation or without a full appreciation of 
the Saharan Plateau background. 

The varying chiiracter of the desert surface — especially the 
distinctions between sandy, rocky and jx'bble wastes — is con- 
sidered in a later chapter, and there it is shown that Saharan 
vegetation, though alwaj^s meagre, reflects local differences in 
topography. 

Modern physical maps of North Africa emphasize the pro- 
minence of the high ridge, widening in places to a broad plateau, 
which crosses the Central Sahara diagonally from ESE. to 
WNW. The wide Ahaggar Plateau and the more ridge-like 
highland of Tibesti attain altitudes of over 9000 feet in places, 
and these ro^ky lands which owe their eminence to a hard, resist- 
3 
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ant capping are linked by a narrow but elevated saddle (over 
3000 ft.), situated to the south of Fezzan. Geological inquiry 
has established that the Central Saharan highlands repre.sent 
the greatly reduced, but hard-compressed, core of an ancient 
mountain-system who.se trend is still to be perceived in the 
diagonal line of the Ahaggar-Tibesti country. 

North-west of Ahaggar the land gradually descends across the 
oasis country of Tuat and Gurara towards the dejnession, formerly 
occupied by a river-system draining from Ahaggar, which extends 
along the base of the Saharan Atlas like a dry moat. This feature 
may be followed along the Wadi Draa from the Atlantic coast 
between Cape Juby and Cape Nun ; its widest and lowest levels 
are reached in Southern Algeria and Tunisia where tKXur the 



Fig. 6 — The Tiiountain systems of the Western Metlilerranean lands 

(Showing Ihe relationship of th<* Atlas foMs to the Ap^nnine arul Ilicrian systrms) 

N.B. — Old residual plateaus shown h) btipplitig. 

salt-lakes, known locally as 'shotts', of which the Shott Jerid 
in Southern Tunisia is the most extensive, l-'arther to the east 
the depression is submerged by the Gulf of (iabt's, an arm of tiic 
Mediterranean. To the south-east of Biskra the b:isin of the 
Shotts is lower than sea-level and provides a system of internal 
drainage situated remarkably close to the Mediterranean sea- 
board. 

The Atlas ranges do not form a complete and isolated mountain 
group but rather an African extension of an ‘ Alpine ’ system 
wliich is most extensively developed in Europe and encloses the 
western basin of the Mediterranean. From the ' Alpine ’ Sierra 
Nevada of south-eastern Spain a range — the Riff Atlas (6000 ft.) 
— enters Africa,- if we ignore the recently -formed hiatus 
occupied by the Straits of Gibraltar, and curves to the east 
across northern Batbary as the Mediterranean branch of the 
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Atlas system. The folds are cut off abruptly on the eastern 
coast. of Tunisia, but were in a former age continuous across the 
straits to Sicily and the Apennines of Italy. In addition to this 
close physical connexion with Mediterranean Europe the lands 
of the Atlas form a biological province of Europ)e as is shown by 
their characteristic flora and fauna. The large mammals which 
are representative of the fauna of tropical Africa, such as the 
elephant, rhinoceros and giraffe, are completely absent. 

•The Great Atlas of Morocco not only possesses the loftiest peaks 
of the system, with one summit of 14,500 feet, but also is the 
only range providing a complete barrier between north and south. 
With the neighbouring and low’er fold of the Anti-Atlas (5000- 
10,000 ft.) to the .smith, the Moroccan ranges extend into Algeria 
and arc transformed info a broad high plateau — about 100 miles 
across — wliich is well fl(‘fincd by northern and southern ramparts 
known respectively as the Tell Atlas and the Saharan Atlas. 
This is the Plateau of the Shotts (3000-3500 ft.), a region of 
internal drainage with numerous salt-lakes ('shotts'). The 
fertile torrac<‘s on the coastward side of the T<‘11 Atlas, which 
mark the irngular dev:ent to the sea-board, ff)rm the Tell, 
rcnowaicd as one of the richest agricultural zones of the 
Mediterranean Ikisin. 

Involved in the mountain-building which produced the Atlas 
ranges were rocks of the primitive base of Africa : they form 
the Archaean core of the Great Atlas of Morocco, where overlying 
Mesozoic sediments, mainly limestones, are gently folded and 
\Nidely appear at the surface, though erosion is steadily reducing 
their thickness so as ultimately to expose the cor. i ancient rocks. 
Offshore from the westiTu end of the Moroccan .\tlas the Canary 
Islands, though superficially volcanic, may represent in their 
foundations a former continuation of the mountain-system with 
which they are in line. 

The western dijitrict of the Sahara which includes Mauritania ^ 
is of monotonous relief, and only at one or two isolated points 
does the level exceed 1500 feet. Within it and the neighbouring 
Senegal Colony is the largest area (250,000 sq. miles) of Northern 
Africa with an average altitude of less than 600 ft. ; though in the 
Eastern Sahara —or Libyan Desert— there is a region comparable 
in area and surface form which extends up to the lower Nile. 

Throughout the Sudan the prominent features of relief art 
provided by isolated masses of the primitive tableland of the 
continent which rise above the general level of the Sudan, itself 

* ‘ Mauritania ' — the land of the Mauri, from which comes the modem 
term * Moors * — was, in ancient times, the land of the Western Sahara. 
The French polony between the Senegal Colony and Morocco provides 
a political revival of the name. 
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a plateau averaging rather less than 1500 feet. They include the 
Futa Jallon Highland of the Western Sudan and the much 
smaller Bauchi Plateau of Northern Nigeria, each of which 
exceeds 5000 feet in places, though stich ^titudes are compara- 
tively rare.^ Their prominence is due not to up-raising along 
lines of fault but to weathering and stream-erosion which have 
degraded the country around their more resistant slopes. Rivers 
engaged in this work of erosion include the Senegal and upper 
Niger of the Western Sudan, the lower Niger and Benue alid, 
in the Eastern Sudan, the Bahr-el-Ghazal of the Nile system. 

The Futa Jallon Plateau though very close to the Atlantic 
sea-board in French Guinea, Sierra Leone and Liberia is easily 
the most important hydrographic ' divide ' of West Africa. 
Down its much-dissected inward facing slope flow head-streams 
of the Senegal and Niger which, merging into the two main 
streams of these systems, meander circuitously to the Atlantic, 
though in directly opposite directions to each other. More 
abrupt is the Atlantic slope of Futa Jallon and on this side 
numerous short but vigorous streams, fed by torrential summer 
rains, are steadily cutting back the escarpment and are likely 
to capture head-streams of the Niger. 

There is little doubt that the upper Niger as far down-stream 
as the vicinity of Timbuktu was formerly the principal artery of 
a vast inland drainage system w'hose lake focus was in the region 
of the present great bend of the middle Niger. The remnants 
of the lake into which the upper Niger once flowed are still visible 
to the west and south of Timbuktu, and these depressions are 
filled each summer during the flooding of the sluggish middle 
l^iger. 

The Benue, easily the greatest tributary of the Niger, is 
likely to complete the capture of certain head-streams of the 
Shari river-system (draining to Lake Chad) that it has already 
begun. At present, however, the Shari is tke longest African 
river without an outlet to the sea ; it rises on a low plateau 
ridge, averaging 2000-3000 feet, dividing the Chad and Bahr- 
el-Ghazal drainage from that of the Ubangi (Congo system), and 
its main stream flows for 700 miles in a north-westerly direction 
to the swamps around the shallow Lake Chad. 

More prominent in relief than Futa Jallon is the highland 
of the Cameroons. A high ridge trending NE-SW. and culminating 
in the Cameroons Mountain of over 13,000 feet represents 
a greatly denuded stump of an ancient mountain range. It 
has gained in elevation, however, by comparatively recent lava 


^ The culminating summit of West Africa is Mt. Loma (6390 ft.) in 
Sierra Leone. 
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outflow, as the craters of the Camcroons Mountain impressively 
indicfite. 

In the Sudanese and Egyptian sections of its valley the Nile 
occupies part of an ancient depression which, during Cretaceous 
and later times, was a gulf of the Mediterranean. The existing 
Nile evolved through the union of a series of rivers which flowed 
into the north-south trending depression after the retreat of the 
sea. Below Khartoum the Nile is re-excavating an older river 
vidley that has been filled with sandstone. At Abu Hamed 
(approximately 19° Lat. N.) the river bends back and flows to 
tlie south-west for 150 miles or so, and this deflection of course 
Gregory has explained by the river’s utilization of a line of 
fault extending at right angles to the direction of its previous 
course. 

From the point of its confluence with the Sobat the Nile 
flows — throughout the greater part of its course to the sea — in 
a narrow trench cut into the desert plateau w'hich, in these parts, 
is icK>o 1500 feet above .sea-level. The great river in its lower 
course has had only a very local effect on the topography of its 
region, and in this resjiect the Nile is unique among the major 
rivers of the world. Its very restricted influence on the physical 
geography is lai gi'ly a consequence of a complete lack of tributary 
streams throughout the last thousand miles of flow to the sea : 
so that it is rather inaccurate to apply the hydrographic term 
‘ basin ’ to the drainage area of the lower Nile. 

The frontier of Abyssinia corresponds fairly closely, especially 
on the we>t, to the boundary of an immense ‘ massif ' W'hose 
mean elevation of 5000-6000 feet over a.i area exceeding 
300,000 square mih's distinguishes it as one of the most clearly- 
defined nattiral regions of the continent. A line of fracture 
coincides with each of the escarpments that bounds the Plateau 
on its eastern and western side respectively ; and it is the sinking 
of the cnist to fo«n the depresst'd areas of the White Nile Basin 
and the Plains of .\far,i together with uplift of the Plateau 
in Jurassic time, that has granted to Abyssinia its present lofty 
isolation. 

It has already lx*en noted that the eastern escarpment is 
also part of the western wall of the Great Rift Valley and that 
the submerged b:isin of the Red Sea formerly extended across 
the Plains of Afar to the edge of the Plateau, tearing the detachefd 
plateau of Danakil its an island. 

The plateau surface is tleeply dissected, partly as a result of 
fracturing and partly owing to the action of erosive agents, 
including the head-streams of the great eastern tributaries of 
•‘ Afar lies to tl»e east of Northern Abyssinia 
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the Nile. Extensive areas of level upland plain are not uncom- 
mon, however, and are often surmounted by flat-topped hills. 
In the numerous and often deep hollows of the surface lakes 
have collected, some of them, like Tana, forming natural reservoirs 
of Nile tributaries. Volcanic action has built up, above the 
Archaean platform, cratered cones including some of the highest 
summits, such as Kas Dashan (15,000 ft.) — the loftiest of all — in 
the north of the country. Widespread lava has weathered into 
a generally rich soil ; consequently Abyssinia is not only a natuVal 
fortress but also a region of economic atirrictiveness that is 
practically encircled by poor grass or scrub-land, and these two 
factors of geography have determined some of the main events 
of Abyssinian history. 

To the east, across the threshold of the East African Rift 
Valley is the ' Eastern Horn ' — Somaliland — w'hose structure is 
that of an up-tilted hor.^t of ancient rocks dipping to the south- 
east and broken off abruptly along the coast of the (lulf of Aden, 
beyond which the island of Socotra represents a detached pro- 
jection of the mainland plateau. 

THE SOILS OF AFRICA 

Despite their obvious significance in the development of the 
agricultural re.sources of Africa the soils of the continent liavi* 
begun to receive only very recently the attention which they 
deserve. The geological survey departments of the various 
European Administrations in Africa have been mainly concerned 
with the solid 'sub-structure and its mineral wealth. More is 
known of the soil.s of the I'nion of South .Africa than of those of 
any other territory, and in the following statement it is therefore 
excu-sable that the Union .should n‘cei\e more than the proportion 
of attention that would be due to it were the soils of other regions 
known as fully. But even in South Africa ^ classification of 
soils and their accurate mapping provide a \ ast field of inquiry 
which is practically unworked. 

Mr. C. F. Marbut of the U.S. Department of Agriculture was 
one of the first to attempt, in spite of very inadequate evidence, 
to suggest the distribution of the main classes of African soils. 
A summary of his conclusions has been published * and much 
of the following discussion is derived therefrom. Marbut has 
been adversely criticized for hastily drawing conclusions 
regarding soil distributions in the absence of the neces.sary 
data, but such triticism is unduly severe and his published 

* Shantz and Marbut, 'I he Vegetation and Soils of Africa, New Vurk, 
1923. 
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work on the soils of Africa should be regarded as that of a 
pioneer investigator readily willing to admit the paucity of 
knowh^dge available. In the case of East Africa the late Pro- 
fessor Gregory, E. Krenkel and others have given some attention 
to the soils of particular districts, but a soil surv^ey of the region 
as a whole has yet to be und(Ttaken. The Government of the 
Hc^lgian Congo has j)rovid(‘d in the Atlas dn Katanga maps of 
soil distributions as well as of other surface* features, and so has 
pointed the w'ay for the extension of similar surveys to the whole 
of inter-tropical Africa. 

Before passing to outline the geographical occurrence of some 
of the soil groups, as far as the very limited evidence permits, 
the reader is reminded that in Africa as in other continents the 
characteristics of mattire soils are largely determined by the 
weathering agency of climate and by the influence of the vegeta- 
tion covering, but that ‘ young ’ or immature soils formed in situ 
usually represent the only slightly modified detritus of the parent 
rock. As to be expected, tlu* soils of the desert and semi-desert areas, 
which make up one-half of the continent, contain very little humus. 

Soils of Humid Regions in Inter-Tropical Africa 

African explorers of tlie early and middle periods of the 
nineteenth century fre(iuently referred in their records to the 
red colouring of the soils of the tropical zone, and it was a common 
practice until the close of the century to classify all such soils 
as ‘ lateriti* *. 

It is widely accej)t(‘d to-day that true laterite is the mature 
soil product of chemical changes that are pec^'^ ir to tropical or 
equatorial latitudes where crystalline rocks are found and where 
the annual rainfall teiuls to be heavy. Laterite includes in its 
composition a very high percentage of the oxides of aluminum, 
iron and manganese, and wiiere it is knowm or thought to occur 
in the 'I'ropics of ^lie world it si*ems to be associated, more often 
than not, witli the oceurrence of iron concretions. 

Over the central zone of Africa from the Southern Sudan 
to the savanna of Angola, Southern Congo and Northern Rhodesia, 
the soils as a whole are more uniform in character than in the 
case of any region of similar size, with the possible exception 
of the Sahara. They tend to be light in texture-^ften sandy 
— and reddish in colour, whilst the sub-soil is usually of a mueh 
heavier — frequently clayey — nature. Under the prevailing 
humid conditions the soils tend to be partially or even wholly 
leached ; this is particularly true of the mature soils, including 
laterite, and such leaching has resulted in the removal of agri- 
culturally valuable lime carbonate. 
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(а) Laterite 

Fully*developed laterite is believed to have a very limited 
range and is probably most abundant in regions where pre- 
cipitation attains or exceeds 80 inches. One region where 
laterite almost certainly extends widely is the Atlantic slope of 
the Futa Jallon Plateau from French Guinea south-eastwards to 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

(б) Lateritic Red Loams 

An intermediate stage in the full development of mature 
laterite is represented by certain of the red loams of Central 
Africa. They contain a much smaller percentage of aluminum 
hydroxide than does the soil class just considered, but more than 
in the case of very ‘ young ’ soils, from which this compound is 
practically absent. Where agriculture is practised the lateritic 
red loams appear to be very productive, but their distribution 
may be only very tentatively suggested as a fairly widespread 
occurrence in the Belgian Congo and the neighbouring districts 
of French Equatorial Africa. 

(c) Red Loams 

These soils represent an earlier stage of evolution than do 
the lateritic red loams, and aluminum hydroxide is almost entirely 
absent. They are found overlying a variety of rocks, including 
gneiss and sandstone, and show, despite their comparative im- 
maturity, the effects of considerable weathering. As a rule, the 
amount of leaching they have suffered is less than in the cases 
of the soils already mentioned, and generally the conditions for 
successful agriculture are very favourable. The retl loams seem 
to be associated with park savanna country and rainfall of 
moderate quantity, and it is claimed that they occupy large 
parts of those districts of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Congo 
and Angola where precipitation does not exceed 50 inches. 

{d) Upland Red Loams of very imtnature age 

Soils of this class are distributed fairly commonly on hill- 
sides within inter-tropical Africa where erosion is considerable 
and where the rock detritus is kept fresh by constant renewal. 
They are not leached to any considerable extent. Although 
they have been examined in very few and small localities only, 
they probably provide much of the hill-slope covering of the 
East African Plateau (e.g. the flanks of Mounts Kenya and 
Kilimanjaro) as well as of the Cameroons Highland. Frequently 
they are well cultivated both by Native and by European 
farmers. 
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Solis of the Hot Deserts 

The humus content is low and soils of this class tend to be 
of light colouring. As they are unleached and contain an 
abundance of carbonates they prove highly fertile where irriga- 
tion can be introduced, as in the Saharan oases. In places 
where there is very intermittent surface drainage the accumula- 
tion of alkali at the surface is a prominent feature. 

Sbils of Moderate Rainfall Areas in Tropical and Extra - 
tropical Latitudes 

{«) Chernozems 

On the Low Wld of the Transvaal, north of the latitude of 
Pretoria, and in neighbouring parts of Southern Rhodesia black, 
heavy soils extend widely. Their dark colour is associated with 
the accumulation of organic material and in their general charac- 
teristics such soils resemble the chernozems of Southern Russia 
and of the cotton lands of Texas. Of all the African soils they 
are richest in nitrogen and lime, whilst the percentage of phos- 
phorus, though low, is higher than in most of the other soils of 
the continent : yet they are often difficult to work, for they 
remain sticky and wet during the period of rains (summer) and 
in the dry season they tn^come brittle and crack, so that the 
sub-soil moisture is evajxjrated. 

The physical conditions which seem to favour the develop- 
ment of the Transvaal chernozem are low relief, such as' is found 
on the Springbok Flats of the Northern Transvaal, with precipi- 
tation in the form of intense, thunderstorn, lainfall. Marbut 
considers it likely that a similar belt of chernozems extends 
across Africa in the northern and middle latitudes of the Sudan, 
and that a corresixmding though smaller zone in Southern Africa 
stretches westwards or north-westwards from the Northern 
Transvaal and ik)uthern Rhode.sia towards the Atlantic coast. 
He admits, however, that his actual evidence is very meagre 
and argues mainly from the similarity of physical conditions 
in thc.se regions to those in the Low \’eld where chernozem has 
been recognized. 

Similar soils occurring in a hilly environment and of grey or 
brown colour are known in parts of East Africa and in the Trans- 
vaal. They contain much less organic material, for the rapid 
run-off discourages vegetation and therein the light colouring is 
explained ; but they also are rich in lime and, in addition, are 
notable for their potash content. In texture they vary from 
light sandy loams to heavy clay and are found covering a wide 
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variety of rocks from sandstones to igneous types. Usually they 
are distinctly fertile when irrigated. 

(b) Prairie Soils of the High Veld 

In eastern districts of the Orange Free State and in neigh- 
bouring parts of the Transvaal, where altitude e.xceeds 4000 feet 
but where topography may b<‘ described smooth, fertile dark- 
browTi soils are common and have teen likened to those of the 
prairies of the ' Corn Belt ’ of the U.S.A., in Illinois, Iowa and 
adjacent States. The rainfall on the High Veld of South Africa 
is over 25 inches but not very much more, and the soils appear 
to be mature, though they are not excessively leached. As in 
the U.S.A. — if the soil analogy holds — they provide very good 
maize land, the test in Soutli Africa. Without actual evidence 
to support a too-positive a.ssertion it is possible that similar 
soils occupy large parts of the Sudan. 

Brown Soils of the Cape and Atlas Regions 

These soils have teen analysed mo.st thoroughly in the region 
of considerable wintt-r rainfall and suminer drought that occupies 
a small part of the Wotern ( ape Province. No comprehensive 
information concerning the soils of the Atlas lands in North-West 
Africa has yet been publi.shed, but there, uiuler similar physical 
conditions, the brown soils of the CajH; district may be rejx'ated. 
They are deficient in carbonates through much leaching and also 
are rather low in phosjjhoric acid, potash and nitrogen, whilst 
in texture they may be described as loams or sandy loams. In 
consequence of* the deficiency of tin; chemical constituents 
mentioned these soils tend to restrict the progre.ss of agriculture 
in one of the best -watered districts of South .Africa, and cultiva- 
tion requires the re-fertiliz.ation of the leached .soil. .Although 
they occur in one of the coolest districts of Africa they have not 
the protection in winter of either a frozen surface or a snow 
covering. 

The Red Loams of Natal 

Soils of this class extend widely both in Natal and on the 
seaward slopes of the Plateau in (he liastern Cape Province. 
'ITiroughout this terraced country tluTe is active erosion, for 
the rainfall is considerable, usually over 30 inches, and much 
of it is in the form of thunder showers. Conse(|uently, on 
level patches there is much accumulation of detritus derived 
from crystalline rocks as well as from sandstone and shales ; 
but on the slopes the .soil is thin. When not constantly 
renewed the loams tend to be deficient in lime and often the 
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content of potash and phosphorus is also low. Like the Cape 
soils they require -for successful and permanent agriculture — 
frrquent re-furtilization. 

iTom these notes on the soils of the southern districts of the 
Union of South Africa it is obvious that they are far from rich, 
and we may exp(T.t to find that farming in this region is confronted 
with a considerable soil problem. 

RFJ'KHRNTES 

Much of the material for the study of the structural geography of 
Africa is to Ik? il(*nved from geohjgical nieuKars relating to particular 
regions only and too numerous to be mentioned here. In the volumes 
of The (Mco^raphical Journal will be found innumerable papers devoted 
largely to topograjihical description and most parts of the continent have 
been covered in tlii'^ way. (ieneral works on the physical geography of 
Africa are rare and seldom comf)r(‘hensive or up to date. Those listed 
beh»w will be of as'.istancv? to the rea*ler who has not the opportunity for 
reference to the large nunilKT of geological and topographical papers that 
exist. 

i he «t}b lal year-lnjoks and hand-lx)oks of various countries (e.g. 
Tnion of Soulii .\fiica, Tanganyika Territory, Ac.) should not be over- 
lo<iked as the-v eonl<iin \ahiable information on the physical as well as 
(Ml the human Mdc. lor maps the reader is recommended to the African 
sheets of the 1 nit i national .Map of the World (Scale — i/milhon) and 
to 1 he Times ( Ikirtholnmewb 

r'ernard. , .-I/mi/uc Scf tcnUwnale et Occidentale Tome A'/, Geographic 
I mstTsellc, Tans, 

dll T'Mt, \ f. , (hir WiVtil.nh:: Lmidnn, 10^7. 

J hr Si'Ufh jnd e»l . London, io.L>- 

Gogoiv, I \\ . 1 hr Ivift Va}l<\s ard of A)}ita,\.OTi(\on, IQ2I. 

Ht'ibeit.si.n. .\. I , and H<iwaith. d J K. U''ditt)rs), I he Oxford Sun'cy 
of thr I'.mpDC, \*ol HI. t)\ford. loi , 

Hurst. H. !•: . and I'lullip>. IV, I hr Silr Busin, Vol. .s, I (General Descrip- 
tuai, Ac ). t aiio, lo ^ i . 

Jai'ger, 1 '. Afnhu, Leij>/ig. lOJ''. 

Keam*, \ H , Stanfoid's ('omiMndmm of Geography and Travel 

Senes, j \ol> , Jiid ed , J.oiulon, 1007. 

Kteiikel. I*'., Dir 4.ooloi:ir Ajuha^, 1025. (INpeeially useful for East 
Afin a ) 

Keed. !■'. K 1 hr of thr JhitiAi Tmfifr, London. iQ’r. 

Shant/. H L . and Maibiil. (\ IL. I fu I ^oct Hion and SoiB o) Afuca. New 
Voi k. 1 o.: ^ 

Sue.ss, V . I hr Tuir of thr Tatth, Enghdi edit., trans. Sollas. U. B. C. 
S Vols., ()\foid, Io0.j 2.\. 

Wegener. A , I hr (hi^in of ( ovdiurnts and (\ians (trans. Skerl), London, 

Willis, 'lliil.'v, r«'.7 .ifih-iJii riiit-jus n>hl Ihft Valh-ys (Carnegie Instftu- 
tion). Washington, 10 v» 

W'oi thinpton. IL B, .^iitnrr m Afnra. (Kfoid, 

Wui thingti »ii . 1 '-. H iiiid S , Inland 11 attfs of Aftua, Loiulon, 1933 * 



CHAPTER II 

CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 


S O closely dependent are the characteristics of vegetation 
upon climatic conditions, not only in Africa but thioughout 
the world, that it is permissible here to associate closely 
these two aspects of the physical environment of man in Africa, 
rather than to separate them in distinct chapters. The reader 
will be aware that although variations in forms of plant life 
frequently correspond to differences in classes of soils, it is 
climate, acting mainly through temi^erature and rainfall, that 
determines the major regional differences in vegetation : so that 
the distribution of desert, grass-land and forest types through- 
out the continents may be explained in terms of climate. 
Later in this chapter the procedure will be to describe in relation 
to each of the principal climatic regions of Africa the correspond- 
ing vegetationd environment, but first it is necessary to sum- 
marize briefly the origins and characteristics of the climates of 
the continent. 

The tropical climates of Africa are generally unsuited to White 
settlement and it is only near the north-western and southern 
extremities of the continent that more genial conditions have 
attracted European colonists in considerable numbers. This 
factor of generally unfavourable climate helps to explain the 
long delay before the penetration of the conlinental interior : 
moreover, it is always likely to place a limit to the extent and 
effectiveness of European enterprise in Africa. North and South 
America and Australia — ^all three continents of White coloniza- 
tion — ^provided extensive virgin lands where climatic conditions 
were not fundamentally different from those of the homeland 
of the settler : but the intending colonist, coming to Africa 
from a northern environment, discovered that the continent does 
not offer, except in the sub-tropical north-west and south— 
both very limited in area— climatic attractions comparable to 
those of the New World. 

No part of Africa duplicates the climates of Western and 
North-Western Europe, from which by far the largest proportion 
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of the colonists of ‘ new ' lands have come during the past three 
centuries. On the contrary, the most widespread climates of 
Africa are associated with great if not extreme heat, at least 
in the summer half-year, whilst in the vast equatorial zone the 
added factor of a high de{p*ee of atmospheric humidity is a 
complete bar to the continued health and vitality of the 
unacclimated immigrants. 

Africa, indeed, is the most tropical of the continents : its 
latitudinal extent is traversed approximately midway by the 
Equator, so that the northern and southern extremities, in Tunisia 
and the Cape Province respectively, are between 2400 and 2600 
miles from the equatorial line. These extremities are not suffi- 
ciently far removed from the Tropics to experience climates of 
cool temperate type, and elsewhere, with the exception of two 
or three isolated East African peaks, including Kenya and Kili- 
manjaro Mountains, highland altitudes do not compensate suffi- 
ciently for low latitude to produce cool temperate conditions. 

Climates w’ith varying amounts of rainfall, from over loc 
inches on the one hand to continuous drought on the other, but 
with great heat as the common factor of all, determine the three 
most characteristic vegetation zones of Africa, namely tropical 
rain forest, tropical grass-land or savanna and hot desert. The 
symmetrical arrangement of the climatic belts and their associated 
vegetations is a notable feature. With the exception of the 
middle or equatorial zone the climates are duplicated, so that going 
polewards a similar distribution is found in North and South 
Africa. The symmetry is not, however, complete, although on 
the western side of the continent it is ve* > noticeable: it is 
disturbed by the very much greater extent of desert in North 
than in South Africa, for wliilst the Sahara is prolonged right 
up to the eastern shores of North Africa its counterpart in the 
southern hemisphere is limited to the western half of South Africa. 

It cannot be«too strongly emphiisized when considering the 
distribution of either the climatic or the vegetation belts of Africa 
that very rarely are they sharply divided one from another. 
In this continent where relief is not strongly accentuated and 
where tliere is an absence of great mountain barriers comparable 
to those of Eurasia there is a general tendency for the gradual, 
almost imperceptible, mergence of the climatic or vegetational 
characteristics of one zone into those of its neighbour. 

In a study of North African climates we are reminded of the 
proximity of the great land-mass of Eurasia by the extension 
into Africa of pressure and wind systems which have formed 
over the most spacious land-surface of the world, ^ is explained 
the similarity of climatic and vegetational conditions between 
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North-East ^rica and South-West Asia, each with its hot desert as 
the dominating feature. The intervening narrow trough of. the 
Red Sea, on account of its very restricted area, modifies but 
slightly the climates of the African and Arabian regions in its 
vicinity. 

In contrast to the great continental area of North Africa, 
whose interior is but little affected by oceanic influences, Africa 
south of lat. 5° N., projecting as a narrowing jjenin.sula between 
two oceans each of much greater extent than itself, shows mofe 
pronouncedly in its climate the influence of winds of maritime 
origin. 



Fig. 7. — Mean pressure distribution and direction^ t)f predonunant winds 

(Iv^durs «.hown at uilerv als of o i unh) 


Pressure and Wind r^i^inies of January 

During the winter of the northern hemisidiere the great 
atmospheric system of high pressure set uj> over the cold heart 
of Eurasia extends westwards as a narrowing wedge to dominate 
the climate of West-Cential Europe. ,\t the .same time the 
permanent high-pre.ssure system over the soutliern part of the 
North Atlantic — the A 2 ores ‘ High ' — (‘xtends far eastwards 
over North Africa to meet and merge with a prolongation of the 
Asiatic ‘ High ’. Atmospheric pressure is then comparatively 
high over Central Europe and North Africa, whilst Ixjtw'cen lies 
the Mediterranean Sea with warm air hjr its latitude and lower 
pressure than is to be found over the EurojK*an and North African 
continents, respectively north and south of it. 

The ‘ winter lake ' of low pressure which is a.ssociatcd with 
the Mediterranean provides a southern path of ingress for 
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Atlantic cyclones and. in so tar as they affect the shores of North 
Africa, the cyclonic winds are frequently westerlies and rain- 
bearing. 

In the Saharan region of winter high pressure the atmosphere 
is usually calm and when winds occur they are variable rather 
than regular. Farther soulli the belt of North-East Trades has 
taken up its southern or winter position over the Southern Sahara 
and the Sudan. lh(‘se regular winds blow towards the vast 
low-pressure system which lies athwart the equatorial zone and 
which is characterized by calms — the ‘ Doldrums *. Even during 
the northern winter the equatorial ‘ Low ' extends approximately 
as far as lat. 5^^^- fhc strength of the North-East Trades is 
maintained almost as far as the Guinea Coast on the west, while 
farther cast, in Central Africa, they are felt as northerly winds 
a little to the south of the Equator. 

As the zenithal sun at this sccxson is over the southern Tropic 
it might be expected that the doldrum belt, which swings season- 
ally in the wake of the apparent northward and southward 
movement of the sun, wiaild he wholly within the southern hemi- 
sphere. The reason for its prolongation to the north of the 
Equator is to he found in the intensive heating of the Guinea 
and Sudan laiitls which occurs even during the winter months: 
thus j)ressure is lower than over the neighbouring middle Atlantic, 
and the South-lvast Trad(*s whose nf»rrnal regime is confined to 
the southern hemispliere are drawn across the Equator in the 
Gulf of Guinea. As dotlected winds blowing from the south-west 
they reach the tiuiruM Coast from Sierra Leone eastwards. 

During the summer of Southern Africa tlu.» is a long south- 
ward extension of the equatorial low-pressure system. Thereby 
is formed an infrabaric wedge breaking the continuity of the 
sub-tropical high-prt\ssure system which, in consequence, is repre- 
sented by the two srparate aiUicvcloiu's of the South Atlantic 
and South Iinliay Oceaiw, ropectively. It follows that ocean 
winds — (‘specially the South-East Trades— are drawn into the 
sul>-conl incut, and th(‘ir {xuietration as rain-bearing currents of 
air is most pronounced in South-East Africa (Mozambique and 
Natal). 

At one point only does the broken belt of the sub-tropical 
• High * invade SoiiUu^rn Africa and that is whore the South 
Atlantic anticvclone covers the south-western district of tlie 
Caj>e Province and gives to a cc^mjiarativcly small area the fine 
calm weather that is iLssexiated wath high atmospheric pressure. 
Apart from the South African desert, popularly but incorrectly 
known as the Kalahari, the Cape district alone in the sub-continent 
is without summer rainfall. 
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Pressure and Wind regimes of July 

During the northern spring the Saharan ' High ' completely 
disappears and gives place to the establishment of a summer 
low-pressure system which is a consequence of the extreme in- 
solation over the great North African land-mass. Pressure is 
lowest over a district to the north-west of Lake Chad and also 
to the east of the middle Nile, but the latter zone of the ‘ Low ' 
is virtually a western prolongation of the even more extensive 
Asiatic low-pressure system the centre of which lies between 
the Indus plains and South-East Arabia. It is the extreme 
summer heating of North Africa, therefore, which attracts the 
vortex of lowest pressure away from its ' normal ' position athwart 
the equatorial zone and towards the Sahara. Nevertheless pres- 
sure remains low at least as far south as the Equator. In the 
neighbourhood of the Saharan ' Low ’ winds tend to be indrawn 
and they reach the continental interior of North Africa from 
three widely-separated coasts. 

The air over the Mediterranean is cooler and denser than 
that over either Central Europe to the north or North Africa 
to the south so that the inland sea is associated with compara- 
tively high pressures. From the Mediterranean ‘ High ’, nor- 
therly and north-easterly winds, which are the Trades, blow to 
the interior of the Sahara. In their Saharan passage their 
temperature is steadily raised and their moisture-bearing capacity 
is correspondingly increased, so that they bring no rain to North 
Africa.^ The Efesian winds, known to the early Greek navi- 
gators of the Eastern Mediterranean, are the northerly winds 
which cross the sea to the North African shore as regular air 
currents during summer. At night they are weak and their 
day-time strength is a consequence of intense daily insolation 
over the Sahara which temporarily increases the pressure gradient, 
especially during the afternoon. In contract to the winter 
regime, Atlantic rain-bearing cyclones are repelled by the Mediter- 
ranean ‘ High ’ and are limited to a path much farther north 
over the maritime lands of North-West Europe. 

On its southern side the g^eat North African * Low ’ dratfs 
in moisture-laden air both from the Indian Ocean and from the 
Gulf of Guinea : so that we find on comparing the winter and 
summer r^mes of the Sudan from the Atlantic to Abyssinia 
that a monsoonal condition is produced by the alternating high 
and low pressures over North Africa. Part, probably a small 
part, of the rainfall of .Abyssinia is supplied by the monsoon 

* The Trades which blow over the Ahaggar Plateau deposit small, 
infrequent showers of rain. 
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drawn in from the Indian Ocean, but farther west over the 
Central and Western Sudan the summer rain-bearing winds arc 
almost entirely derived from the Gulf of Guinea and from the 
ocean farther south, and blow over the land as a south-west 
monsoon. Within the two monsoonal currents rainfall may be 
eiih<^ convectional or orographical (as it is on the western flanks 
of the Abyssinian Plateau). The Indian Ocean rain-bearing 
winds which reach Abyssinia are to be regarded as forming a 
bi^^nch of the ^eat monsoon which approaches and penetrates 
Western India in the same season. 

At this time, when winter conditions prevail in Southern 
Africa, the air lying over the sub-continent is cooler than that 
over the neighbouring oceans, to the west and east respectively ; 
and a system of high pressure which reaches its maximum in- 
tensity to the south of the Tropic of Capricorn forms over the 
plateau. The South African winter anticyclone with its still, 
unclouded atmosphere produces brilliant sunshine and drought 
over the greater part of the sub-continent. In the extreme 
south-west, however, there is an outstanding exception to this 
climatic rondiiion, for at this season the district of Cape Town 
is directly affecierl by tlie northward swing of the belt of stormy 
westerly winds. Alone in South Africa this district receives 
practically all ol its rainfall in the winter season. From the sub- 
tropical ' Highs ', ov(T the southern parts of the South Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans respectively, and from the South African 
anticyclone the Trades blow as south-easters as far as equatorial 
latitudes and are then deflected, as we have seen, towards the 
North African * Low’ ' as a south-westerly or southerly monsoon. 

With this general statement of the distributlwn of atmospheric 
pressure and winds over the continent before us we may proceed 
to discuss briefly the characteristics of the most important 
climatic regions of Africa. 

I. EQU.\TORI.\L CLIMATES 

The equatorial lands of Africa, » excepting the ' Eastern Horn % 
are characterized by one or other of the following regimes i 

(a) Constant heat, well-distributed rainfall and high atmo- 
spheric humidity. Territories with this type of climate include 
the northern haif of the Congo Basin. Luxuriant tropical forq^t 
is the dominant form of vegetation accompanjung this regime. 

(ft) Constant heat wuth heavy summer (monsoon) rainfall and 
high atmospheric humidity throughout much the greater part of 
the year ; a marked, but brief, period of low rainfall or actual 
* The limits may be taken about as far as lat, 7® N. and lat* 5 S. 
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drought. The region mainly concerned is the Guinea Coast and 
its immediate hinterland, where the characteristic vegetation is 
similar to that of (a). 

(c) Moderately high day temperatures throughout the year, 

■ relieved, however, by much 





Fig. 8. — Actual mean tcmi>eraturcb 
for January and July 

1 . Ov^T 90" F. (ri^nfinrd to July map) 

2 . Between 80'' and 90’ F. 

3 . „ 70“ „ fio“F. 

4 . „ fjo'* 70" F. 

ft. Less than 60** F. 


term may be used in regard to 


cooler nights ; moderate, but 
well-distributed rainfall. This 
type is confined to the equa- 
torial highlands of East Afrioa, 
where the vegetation is of park 
savanna character. 

I (a). EQU.\TORI.\LrLI.M.\TK : 

CENTK.\L .M-RICAN TYPE 

The Congo Basin, nortli of 
lat. 5° S., is the typical region, 
lenifieratures throughout the 
year are high and always clo.se 
to 80° E. h'roni the standpoint 
of the ICurojH'an's health the 
constant heat added to very 
high humidity is a most un- 
favourahle condition. Rainfall 
which is convect ional and cMTurs 
mainly in afternoon thunder- 
storms is iussociated with the 
permanent low pre.ssure of the 
equatorial neighbourhood. It 
is a feature of every se;uson, 
but reaches a ma.ximum at a 
given station shortly after the 
apparent noryiward and south- 
ward pas.sage of the overhead 
sun. In the e.xtrcme north 
(Ubangi Iia.sin) and in the 
south there is a tendency to- 
wards a period of low rain- 
fall in midwinter * — if such a 
region of almost uniform tem- 


perature. 

Districts on the Equator usually receive their heaviest pre- 
cipitation in April, shortly after the sun has pas.scd the zenith 
in its northward progress, and again in October, which is sub- 


* In December and June respectively. 
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sequent to the return of the sun to the overhead position at the 
Equator. Thus two maxima are a normal feature of the rainfall 
regime. 

Generally it is found that the rainfall of the northern part 
of the Basin exceeds that of the southern. The most typical 
equatorial climate occurs two or three degrees north of the 
Equator, which is a consequence of the contrast in the dis- 



9. — Mean annual rainlall 

1 . than 4 inches. 4 . 20-40 inches. 

2 . 4-10 inches. 5 . 40-^ „ 

3 . 10-20 „ 6 . Over 60 „ 

tribution of land and water between Africa north and Africa 
south of the Equator. The most intense heating of the con- 
tinent, on the average of the year, takes place in the northern 
hemisphere where Africa is widest ; and the occurrence of both, 
the lowest pressure and the zone of meeting of the North-East 
and South-East Trades is, tiierefore, to the north of the Equator 
throughout the greater part, if not the whole, of the year. 

The mean annual rainfall of Central Africa is not as high 
as that of equatorial South America, especially the Amazon 
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Basin, with which the Congo lands provide a useful geographical 
comparison. Whilst in the Amazon lowlands precipitation of 
80-100 inches is normal, in the Congo the average is between 
50 and 60 inches. The lower rainfall of the African region is 
partly due to the obstruction to the South-East Trades provided 
by the East African Plateau which traps much of the rain that 
otherwise would reach Central Africa. Nevertheless, the Congo 
system of rivers receives an adequate contribution of rainfall at 
all seasons. ‘ * When the northern tributaries are lowe.st — in Decem- 
ber — ^those of the southern half of the Basin are in flood ; while 
the floods of the northern streams in July compensate for the 
comparatively low water of the southern affluents at that time 
— a circumstance w'hich is favourable to the permanent naviga- 
bility of the main stream of the Congo. 

On the coast in the neighbourhood of the Congo estuary 
there is a much lower rainfall than is usually associated with 
equatorial position. Banana, for example, has rather less than 
30 inches.^ Blowing offshore as the regular winds are the South- 
East Trades, which carry away from the coast the warm surface 
water. Upwelling of cold water from below follows, and so the 
daily sea-breezes which blow over the littoral arc cooled. When 
these local winds pass from the cold coastal waters on to the 
heated land the possibility of precipitation is diminished. 

As the vegetation of Centrjil Africa resembles that which is 
associated with equatorial climatic type (h), which is now to be 
described, we shall postpone reference to it until the end of the 
following section : 

I (6). EQU.\TORIAL CLIM.ATE : GUINEA TYPE 

The region concerned extends along and immediately behind 
the Guinea Coast from Sierra Leone to the western district of 
the Cameroons : northwards its limits may, be taken as far as 
lat. 7° or 8“ N. 

We have already briefly considered the origin of the mon- 
soonal rdgime which affects a large part of the Guinea Coast. 
Certain districts towards the east, however, experience a climate 
similar to that of Central Africa, both in regard to range of 
temperature and distribution of rainfall, the latter being marked 
• by a double maximum corresponding in time to the northward 
and southward swing of the equatorial low-pressure trough in 
the wake of the zenithal sun. The coast of Southern Nigeria 
is the outstanding instance, and here there is little evidence of 

iQimatic data for typical stations will be found at the end of this 
diopter. 
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the reversal of winds associated with a monsoonal regime. The 
south-west wind froin off the Gulf blows almost constantly 
throughout the year, though occasionally in late winter land- 
winds from the Sahara reach the littoral. 

On the other hand, in western districts of the Guinea Coast 
the regime is definitely monsoonal and there is a short but well- 
marked winter period when dry north-east winds replace the 
more normal rain-bearing inflow from the south-west? . Precipita- 
tion*reaches its maximum in middle or late summer, after which 
there is a regular and rapid decline to winter. The highest 
.rainfall occurs where the coast is approximately at right angles 
to the path of the south-westerlies and where the hinterland is 
of elevated relief, as in the cases of the Cameroons Mountain, 
overlooking the Bight of Biafra, and the Futa Jallon Plateau, 
behind the coasts of Sierra Leone and Liberia. On the western 
flanks of the Cameroons Peak (13,400 ft.) the mean annual 
precipitation is not less than 400 inches, which recalls the com- 
parably heivy rainfall, in similar climatic circumstances, of 
Cherrapunji, on the southern slopes of the Assam Hills, India. 
That stations whr>se records show a single rainfall maximum 
usually have little precipitation in winter is a rule exemplified 
by Freetown (Sierra Leone) which lias a measurement of over 
170 inches, of which less than 3 inches falls between December 
and February inclusive. On the other hand, despite the tend- 
ency to short winter drought the annual aggregate is often as 
high as, and sometimes exceeds, that of stations with a double 
maximum : Freetown illustrates this position. 

The lowest rainfall on the Guinea Coast i.istwards from 
Sierra Leone, so far as available records give evidence,^ occurs 
in the Gold Coast Colony, to the east of its southernmost pro- 
montory of Cape Three Points. West of the Cape the precipita- 
tion usually exceeds 40 inches, but to the east there is a steady 
diminution, so that*Accra receives 27 inches and Christiansborg 
about 20 inches only. This narrow strip of low rainfall fringeing 
the coast provides a meteorological problem, the solution of 
which probably depends on the following two factors : (i) the 
change in direction of the trend of the coastline to the east of 
Cape Three Points, so that the south-west winds tend to blow 
parallel to the shore rather than to penetrate the land ; (2) the 
influence of the Guinea Current which flows eastwards along- 
shore towards the Cameroons coast before swinging equatorwards. 
After passing Cape Three Points the trend of the coast leaves 

* It must be remembered that for vast areas of Africa there are no 
meteorological stations and that the lack of long-period climatic records 
is most marked in the equatorial lands. 
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the current farther out to sea and it is believed that the ‘ Guinea 
stream ’ ‘ pulls ' warm surface water away from the coast to the 
east of the Cape, thereby causing an upwelling of cold water in 
these parts. Winds blowing onshore are consequently chilled 
and their moisture-bearing capacity reduced before they reach 
land. 

Temperature distribution on the Guinea Coast throughout 
the year resembles that of Central Africa, so that no month 
has a low'er mean than 75° F.* Accompanying the constant *heat 
there is usually a high degree of humidity. In the higher lati- 
tudes of ‘ the Coast,’ however, as in the case of Sierra Leone, 
the normal south-west wind regime is frequently interrupted in 
winter, when an outbU)wing wind — a north-easter — Irom the 
Sahara tends to predominate. This is the Harmatlan, a rainless 
wind of low humidity, hot withal, as is to be expected consider- 
ing its place of origin. Its dryness is favourable to health and 
it is actually invigorating after a long s})ell of humid sea winds ; 
it has a cooling effect on the human body by assisting evaporation. 


Stations showing Double Ma.ximum of Rainfall 
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Stations showing the Single Rainfall Maximum of the 
Monsoon Regime 
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The beneficial influence of the north-easter has earned it the 
name of ' the doctor though farther north, in the Sudan, its 
association with sand-storms earns for it a less complimentary 
title. The j^evailing humid and hot conditions of the Guinea 
Coast are, without doubt, inimicable to the virility of the White 
immigrant, but the introduction of modern hygiene and sanita- 
tion has greatly changed the conditions of life, especially in the 
towns, such as Freetown and Lagos, where European influence 
is strongest ; and the formerly dreaded coasts of Southern 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone are no longer feared by the White 
administrator or trader. 

In the tables on page 38 are included rainfall records for stations 
in Central Africa and the Guinea region whose climates have 
been outlined. On account of (a) the general uniformity of 
temperature conditions throughout the two regions, (b) the very 
small annual range of temperature at any station, it has not 
been considered necessary to include temperature readings. It 
may be •t'membered that nowhere is a monthly mean lower 
than 70° F. 

The Vegetation of Central Africa and the Guinea Region 

Steaming conditions of torrid heat and high humidity are 
reflected in the luxuriant growth of plant life. The densest 
type of tropical rain-forest, similar to that known as selva in 
the Amazon Basin of South America, is the dominant vegetation 
covering ; but there are considerable areas in the regions under 
consideration w'here comparatively low rainfall — less than 50 
inches — produces a non-forested growth of gra?*' i nd-tree savanna. 
The distribution of the African selva is briefly as follow'S : 

In Central Africa rain-forest is practically continuous from 
the southern half of the Cameroons, southwards across French 
Equatorial Africa and Rio Muni, as far as the Equator. The 
lower Congo BaSin which drains to the sea south of the Equator 
is characterized by park savanna rather than by forest : an 
exception is, however, provided in the vicinity of the main 
stream and its tributaries where there are moister conditions 
due to annual flooding and where dense tree growth is usual. 
A lack of equatorial conditions of rainfall in the neighbourhood 
of the Congo estuary has been indicated and the absence of dense 
forest is thereby explained. In the Belgian Congo the propor- 
tion of land heavily forested is probably between 50 and 60 per 
cent, and is practically confined to the most central and easterly 
districts. Its approximate west-east extent is from the junction 
of the Sanga with the main river as far as a longitudinal line 
about 50 . miles to the west of the chain of lakesi — Albert, 
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Edward and Kivu : while from north to south it lies between 
lat. 4° N., which is to the south of the Ubangi River, and lat. 4° S., 
or fairly close to the course of the Kasai-Sankuru Rivers. 

Turning now to West Africa — the Guinea region — we find 
that the highlands of the Cameroons-Nigeria border country 
narrowly confine the extent of selva to a coastal strip between 
Duala and Buea. Beyond this ' strait ' between the two great 
expanses of equatorial forest, in Central Africa and the Guinea 
lands respectively, the selva widens considerably in Southerti 
Nigeria. In the eastern district of this Province, i.e. to the 
east of the Niger Delta, the rain forest stretches in a belt 100 
miles wide behind the coast, but west of the Delta there is 
considerable narrowing once again, which is emphasized m the 
hinterland of Lagos. 

On the outer side of the Delta and on the coast immediately 
to the east — especially the neighbourhood of Calabar — there is 
one of the most extensive mangrove forests of the world. The 
mangrove is a coastal swamp forest which is partly inundated 
during the tidal flow. The tree-trunks stand above the limits 
of high tide with their roots deep in saline mud and reach an 
average height of 50 feet. It is estimated that about three-fifths 
of the area of the Niger Delta is covered with rank mangrove 
growth. Farther west on the Guinea Coast mangrove forest 
and swamp is of frequent occurrence and the following sequence 
is normal — sandy shore backed by lagoons, the habitat of the 
mangrove, then inland on firmer soil the belt of the selva proper. 

West of the district of Lagos, into Dahomey, the occurrence 
of the rain-forest is but intermittent, and behind the lagoon 
coast of Togoland as also in the eastern district of the Gold 
Coast Colony it is entirely replaced by savanna. This coastal 
zone of grass-land corresp<jnds in its limits to the area of very 
4 ow rainfall to the east of Cape Three Points which was men- 
tioned earher. Over southern parts of the Ivory Coast and in 
Liberia extends the most westerly belt of the African selva : 
it is both widespread and continuous and attains a width 
of considerably more than 100 miles, from the coast inland. The 
coastal and southern districts of Sierra Leone provide a small 
outpost of the rain-forest, but much of the northern interior is 
savanna. Such is the extent of the selva of Africa. 

* A hghter form of tropical forest is found in the highlands 
of the Western Cameroons which rise to over 6000 feet. The 
selva reaches a level between 1000 and 2000 feet, but higher as 
far as 5000-6000 feet it is replaced by less dense forest, above 
which there is mergence into bush and grass-land. 

Even later than the time of Stanley's explorations the Congo 
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Basin was thought to be clothed with rain-forest throughout, 
but it- is now known that a very large part, especially the south- 
western and southern districts, has too low a rainfall to support 
dense tree growth. Late nineteenth-century explorers rarely 



Fig. 10 — Tile vegetation of Africa 


1. Desert. 

2. Semi-desert with small, scanty bush. 

3. Dry grass-land with acacia. 

4 . Savanna. 

6. Park savanna. 

6. Rain forest of Guinea, Congo and Madagascar. 
7* Mediterranean and Cape forest and thicket ; 
East African highland forest. 


8. High plateau grass lands of Abyssinia. 

9. High plateau grass lands of Equatorial ElSt 

.Afnca and of Madagascar. 

10. High Veld. 

11. Palm belt of Natal. 

13. Marsh. 

13. Mangrove. 


penetrated far from the rivers which they used for transport 
over long stages of their Congo travels. The tree growth of the 
river banks is luxuriant enough, but on the inter-riverine tracts, 
especially towards the south of the Congo Basin, park savanna 
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tends to predominate over forest. In this connexion it should 
be borne in mind that the Congo drainage area is a plateau basin, 
not a true lowland as is the Amazon Basin. The valleys of the 
Congo tributaries and of the main stream are generally more 
clearly defined in their middle and low'er sections than are those 
of the Amazon and there is not the same extent of hooding 
and of alluvial-deposition at times of high water that is character- 
istic of the South American river. For this reason, and on 
account of the only moderate rainfall, forest and swamp hre 
not so predominant as they are in the Amazon region. 

Summarizing the characteristics of the African selva — the 
close grouping of very lofty trees is the most notable feature. 
Beneath these giant timbers rising on an average to over loo 
feet is a dense growth of smaller trees which add their foliage 
to a canopy that e.xcludes tl»e sunliglit. Then there is matted 
undergrowth whose lu.xuriance distinguishes the selva from all 
other forests of the world. From the point of view of species 
the rain-forest is of heterogeneous membt*rship, and the scattered, 
rather than closely grouiK-d, occurrence of certain valuable trees 
is a hindrance to their commerical exploitation, es|H‘cially as the 
natural difficulties in the way of land transport are here at their 
maximum. Hard woods, including cabinet woods such as 
mahogany, the oil palm (Elaeis guineensis) and varieties of 
rubber-bearing plants, such as the Landolphia vine and r'linlumia 
elastica, are characteristic of the forest. 

WTiere the agricultural Negroes have made clearings fr)r 
cultivation the banana, manioc (know'n also as caNsava) and 
yams are probably the commonest crops. European plantation- 
owning companies and the skilled native agriculturists of certain 
West African lands, including the (lold Coast, are successful iu 
forest clearings with oil-palm, cacao and rubber. 

1(c). EQU.ATORIAL CLIMATE: EAST XFRIC.\N TYPE 

The third equatorial regime is confined to the East African 
Plateau within limits from approximately lat. 3° N. to lat. 5° S. 
Average altitude does not exceed 4000 feet, but there are elevated 
areas with levels of over 6000 feet, from which lofty peaks rise 
above the snow-line. Widely separated from each other, these 
hreas are : (i) the high western flanks of the Plateau which 
overlook the Eastern Congo lands, from Mount Ruwenzori 
southwards to the- northern end of Lake Tanganyika, (2) the 
Kenya Highlands, well within the western half of that Colony, 
(3) the much-restricted mountain area around Kilimanjaro 
(19,300 ft.), in the north-east of Tanganyika Territory. 
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The benefit of altitude is readily perceived in the very moder- 
ate temperatures. As usual in equatorial lands the annual range 
is small, but the mean monthly figures are usually at least lo® 
lower than those for Central and West Africa. Nairobi (5500 ft.), 
the principal centre of White settlement in equatorial Africa 
and therefore a useful station to select for the purpose of showing 
the moderate temperatures of the Plateau, has no higher monthly 
record than 66°, which is the temperature for March, although 
on the other hand no month shows a lower figure than 58°. This 
range is general throughout the Kenya Highlands. 

The climate has been deseribed as one of perpetual spring 
and it recalls the regime on the Andean Plateau of Colombia 
and Ecuador at a similar elevation. Jiut, for the health of the 
unacclimatized European immigrant there is the unfavourable 
feature of absence of well-marked seasonal rhythm, so that there 
is no resting period such as that to which the peoples of northern 
temjK*rate climates arc accustomed. Indeed, serious consequences 
to the mental and j)hysical health of the majority are likely, 
should residence in these equatorial highlands be prolonged. It 
is true, however, that a considerable diurnal range permits of 
cool nights during mueh of the year, and the rela.xation that is 
possible after -undown is greatly welcomed by the white colonist. 

.Annual rainfall shows usually the characteristic double maxi- 
mum of equatorial latitude, and the pcTiods of most intense 
jHecipitation u.sually occur a few weeks after the equinoxes of 
.March and Septemlier. In aildition to convectional rainfall of 
the doldrum belt, the south-east winds, in-drawn as a consequence 
of the development of the North .African ‘ I ow ’ in the spring 
of the northern hemisjihere, usually bring fairly abundant rain 
at this sc‘a.son. 

The mean precipitation for the Plateau as a whole does not 
reach 45 inches. One of the wettest districts is in the vicinity 
of the western- and northern shores of Lake Victoria, where 
stations show records of 60-70 inches.* A contrast is provided 
by the eastern and .southern shores of the Victoria Nyanza where 
the precipitation is at least 20 inches lower ; and it is conclusive 
that the south-east winds in crossing the Lake draw up moisture 
which later is deinisited when they strike the farther shores. 
The generally humid condition of the Uganda climate renders 
this country one of the least attractive of East Africa from ‘the 
standpoint of White health. 

Within the bounds of the high plateau one of the low rainfall 
areas is the sheltered trench of the Eastern Rift Valley of Western 

* Entebbe, on the Uganda shore of the Lake, has about 60 inches 
and Bukdba, farther south, has over 70 inches. 
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Kenya which is little affected by the rain-bearing south-east 
win(b whose moisture is trapped farther east. A little more 
than 30 inches is the mean annual rainfall for several stations 
of the Eastern Rift. 

On the East African littoral from the neighbourhood of 
Mombasa southwards to Cape Delgado temperature conditions 
conform to normal equatorial lowland type. Mombasa has no 
month with a lower mean than 73° ; the same is true for Dar-es- 
Salaam, and these stations are typical of the range on the coast* 
Much of the coastal rain is brought by the in-drawn South-East 
Trade or monsoon wliich develops strongly in April and May, 
the months of highest precipitation on the coast of Tanganyika 
and Southern Kenya. Farther north than Mombasa the summer 
monsoon is deflected to the north-east and is drawn towards 
the * Low ’ of South-W estern Asia. A corresponding change in 
the trend of the coast results in paralle!-to-shore summer winds 
that deposit very little moisture on the north-east coast of 
Kenya and over Italian Somaliland. In the northern winter 
the same shores are under the influence of the North-East Trades 
which blow parallel to the coast -line and are practically rainless. 
Behind the southern littoral of Kenya is the dry area (less than 
30 inches) of the Nyika, where the very gradual rise in tiltitude 
from the coast does not tend to promote heavy precipitation 
from winds drawn inland. 

The summer monsoon is part of the great monsoonal flow 
of air from the Indian Ocean which affects India and East Africa 
alike. From year to year this current fluctuates in strength 
and the amount of precipitation dependent on it varies corre- 
spondingly. Years of excessive drought or of abnormal rains 
in India usually coincide with years of low or high Nile floods. 

So vital is the rainfall of April-October to the life of these 
regions — to which Egypt should be added as it is fed largely 
by Abyssinian water — that much research has already been 
undertaken into the causes of the fluctuation of the monsoon 
current year by year, and attempts are made to forecast the 
rainfall of the Nile head-streams and of India from the evidence 
provided by the distribution of barometric pressure in the early 
months of the year over the Indian Ocean and its peripheral 
lan^. One occurrence that has been noticed is that heavy con- 
vectional rainfall in the neighbourhood of Zanzibar during April 
often precedes a poor monsoon developing in May. Heavy 
convectional rainfall in this equatorial zone accompanies abnor- 
mally low pressure, and if at the time when the south-east mon- 
soon should be developing there is a low pressure gradient from 
eastern equatorial Africa to North-East Africa and South-West 
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Asia it follows that the consequent winds will be weak and 
variable rather than strong and regiilar and that their rainfall 
will be below normal. Again, as Colonel H. G. Lyons first 
showed, comparatively poor rains in the region of the Nile head- 
streams are sometimes a consequence of higher barometric pressure 
than the normal over North-East Africa in summer when, as a rule, 
pressure is here lowest over the continent. 

On the previous page are given climatic n'cords for typical 
stations in the following regions of liast Africa — (a) Kenya 
Highlands, (h) the Coast, (c) Eastern Rift Valley, (d) the coast 
of Lake Victoria. 

The Vegetation of the East African Plateau 

Lowered temperatuies, resulting from high altitude, and very 
moderate rainfall are factors which determine th.e absence of 
selva from this equatorial region. Diversity of relief is marked, 
and there are wide contrasts in altitude which are n-lleeled in 
contrasts of rainfall and temperature ; so that veget.ition is 
likely to bo varied. Indeed, in respect of its rangt' of plant life 
the region is almost unicpie in Afrie.i. 

Savanna, with rank, coarse gias'.; s sometinu s as high as 
12 feet, is usually dominant. At its richest it pait.ikt's of the 
character of tropical park-land: at its ])oorest it is arid grass- 
land with much thorn bush, as in the drier parts of the IC.istern 
Rift Valley and on the Nyika. Southern and eastern sIojh's 
that face the summer monsoon arc usually more luxuriant in 
plant life than those which have a northerly 01 westerly aspect. 

The savanna is usually continuous belwt'cui the levels of 4000 
and 6000 feet. Then up to 8000-1 jooo feet, that is to s.iybetwecn 
levels w’hich are much higher th.atj tin* average for the IMateau 
and where the rains are abundant, tlx-re is tall, densr- forest on 
whose upper side bamboo thickets, still the home of the eleph.int, 
are common. Much of the temperate rain forest has iM'cn des- 
troyed by Natives in their endeavour to provide clearings for 
agriculture. Bananas and yams arc typical of the crops native- 
grown in the clearings, and, where the Eurojx-an h;is intrcKluccd 
his agriculture, temperate cereals such as wheat and oats succeed 
on these highland levels. Beyond the limits »>f the bamlxio 
thickets the vegetation gradually changes to gras.s-land of 
st^pe-like character which is found in the few districts rising 
above 8000-9000 feet. 

The East Africa,n savanna provides the critical connecting 
link between the two vast belts of tropical grijss-laml that border 
the equatorial forest on its northern and southern sides rcsixtc- 
tively. Not only has it provided a home for pastoral peoples ; 
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it has also offered the only easy route which migrating pastoral 
tribes, moving north or south, might follow so as to skirt the 
barrier of the selva, which is inimical to the traditional life of 
the stock-rearing nomad. On the ca.stern side of the Plateau 
the herdsmen and agrirulturists have tended to avoid the im- 
mediate hinterland of the coast, where thorn bush and meagre 
grass provide jioorer sustenanre for animals than does the high- 
land savanna of the Plateau proper. Long settlement and 
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oxteiidfMl agricviltural ]d*actico have obliterated most of the 
tropical rain forest wliitii formerly LKciipied the moist est tracts 
of the Kiist African coast. 

In a repion of so considerable a ranpc of vegetation a wide 
variety of pastoral and agricultural activities is to be expected. 
Nomad stcKk-reanTS live in closi' proximity to sedentary agricuU 
turists and, unless checked by hurojx'an intervention, the pas- 
toralists tend to act aggressively towards their neighbours, by 
reason of their greater virility and war-like propensities. One 
of the greatest hindrances to the success and extension of stock- 
rearing in East Africa is the picsence of the almost ubiquitous 
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tsetse fly, whose ravages frequently decimate the herds of the 
pastoral tribes. » 

IL TROPICAL CLIMATES: THE 'SUDAN* TYPE 

This climatic type is associated with two vast zones respec- 
tively to the north and south of equatorial latitudes ; they 
represent climatic and vegetational transition from the equatoriaJ 
conditions of great heat and humidity with dense forest growth 
to the dry heat of the northern and southern deserts. 

Because Africa north of the Equator is much more conti- 
nental in character than Southern Africa the ‘ Sudan ’ climate, 
which is ' continental ' as distinguished from ' oceanic,* is found 
in its most ideal form in north- and west-central regions, whilst 
in South-Central Africa there is a modified form of the ‘ Sudan * 
rdgirae w'hich is affected somewhat by oceanic influence and by 
plateau elevation greater than that of the Sudan. We may, 
therefore, subdivide the zones and characteristics of this climate 
into : 

(A) the ‘ Sudan * type, north of the equatorial zone ; 

(B) the modified ‘ Sudan ’ tyjx; of South-Central Africa. 

(A) A characteristic feature is the very high level of tem- 
perature throughout the year. The extreme is u.sually reached 
in late spring when, under clear skies, insolation is at its maximum, 
and the mean temperature of May at many stations exceeds go”. 
A little later in the year the coming of the rains and the develop- 
ment of doud have a cooling influence, though the diminution 
of heat is not perceptible to the inhabitants as the accompani- 
ment of high humidity renders tlie atmosphere le.ss tolerable than 
the dry heat of the spring. There is a considerable annual range 
of 15-20®, as may be expected in the interior of a great and 
compiact land-mass whose extent from Senegal to the Abyssinian 
border is not less than 3600 miles. It is rare, however, to find 
a mean monthly temperature as low as 70°. The diurnal range 
is very considerable and night frosts sometimes occur in the 
coolest season. 

During the months October to early March inclusive, when 
pressure is comparatively high over the Northern Sahara, the 
•North-East Trade or monsoon blows with fair regularity across 
the Sudan towards the equatorial trough of low pressure. This 
Tegular wintet wind, the Harmattan, has already been mentioned 
as occasionally carrying invigorating dry air to the normally 
humid Guinea G>ast. As a Sudan wind the HarnuUtan is ex- 
tremely desiccating in its effects on plant, animal and human 
*«. Fig. 46. Distribution of the Tsetsn Fly, p. 2J9. 
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life, and its relative humidity is frequently lower than 25 per cent. 
Great heat and the load of fine sand particles which it carries 
from the desert render it very unw'clcome to the inhabitants of 
the Sudan. 

In summer the south-west monsoon is drawn towards the 
North African * Low * and crosses the Guinea G^ast to penetrate 
the Sudan as a rain-bearing current ; so is provided a large 
part of the rainfall. From the northern limit of the equatorial 
for^lst to the border of the Sahara — a distance of approximately 
fK)o miles — there is usually a steady diminution in precipitation 
wherever a south-to-north section of the Sudan is taken. From 
40--50 inches to 8 lo inches on the desert fringe is the normal 
distribution. iMirtherinore, the duration of the rainy season 
decreases towards the north and in the same direction precipita- 
tion becomes less reliable in its occurrence. The rain-bearing 
south- westerlies reach their limit of effectiveness on the Saharan 
border which lies approximately east-west across the continent 
from the Atlantic coast to the Alwssinian frontier, though with 
slight southward dipping towards the east. 

Fxamination of the few' available rainfall records for 
stations in the Southern Sudan reveals a double maximum : 
this is a cons('cjuence of the passage northward and again south- 
ward of the eqiiatorial convectional rain-belt in the wake of 
the apparent s('asonal movement of the sun. Such rainfall is 
additional to the contribution of the south-west monsoon. The 
sun is near its overhead {xxsition throughout the greater part 
of the Sudan in May and again in July, so that allowing for a 
considerable ‘ lag ’ and remeinlK-ring the occurs tce of the south- 
westerlies one mav exjxct that June- Inly and August -Sept ember 
will be jn-riods of liravv rainfall. Makurdi, near the southern 
border of the Sudan in Nigeria, >h«»\\.s Mich an occurrence of the 
double maximum,^ 

It is claimed by certain observers that a season of particu- 
larly heavy rainfall on the Guinea Coast coincides with deficient 
rains over the Western and C entral Sudan ; and that over the 
Fastern Sudan and Abyssinia sub-normal precipitation usually 
occurs at the same time that there are abundant rains on the 
East African littoral, south of the Equator.* 

There arc wide ar(‘as of the Sudan where the amount of 
precipitation, measured by the rain-gauge, seems to be adequate 
for agriculture and yet where cultivation is out of the question 
without the aid of irrigation. This is explained by the intensity 
of evaporation as a result of which the value of the rainfall to 

^ Sec climatic data at the ciul of this section. ^ 

• See arttclc by Kenner in Otog. JUvuiv, Vol. XVI, pp. 583-96, 
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man b vwy mndi reduced. Lands with the ‘ Sudan ’ climate 
'are at a marked disadvantage in this respect when compared 
with r^ons of the ‘ Mediterranean ’ regime — of which there are 
two in Africa — ^where rainfall is confined to winter, the season 
of minimum evaporation. 

The view is widely held that aridity is increasing over the 
Sudan and that desert conditions are spreading southwards. In 
support of this view, so far as evadcnce owr a considerable perioii 
is available, there is no doubt that peoples of the Northern 
Sudan are tending to migrate in consequence of the desiccation 
of their pasture lands. It is doubtful, however, in consideration 
of the complete absence of long-pi'riod rainfiiil reconhs in the 
Sudan, if decreasing niinfall rather than de.structionof vegetation 
by the Natives, or the drift of sand by the Harmattan, is the 
principal agent of desiccation. Then* is good e\-idenre that the 
gradual filling of the I^ke Chad b.is'n bv the drift of the Saharan 
sand is proceeding at the present time. 

The climatic regime of Abyssinia is assiwiated with that of 
the Sudan and would resemble it closely but for the great differ- 
ence of altitude. Abyssinia is a lofty plateau rising in {waks to 
over 12,000 feet and with an average level not le.ss th.in fx»oo 
feet above the sea. Particular mention must be made of the 
distribution of its rains which are of vital importance not only 
to the pastoralists of the high Plateau but also and more par- 
ticularly to the sedentary agriculturists of Eg>-pt who usc‘ water 
carried by the Nile across more than looo miles of de.sert. 

The rain-bearing agent is the summer monsoon which is fed 
by both the Gulf of Guinea and Indian Oce.in wind currents. 
The southern and south-western flanks of the great ‘ massif ’ 
receive the heaviest fall which exceeds Oo inches, practically all 
occurring between April and October. Farther into the interior 
there is a marked diminution in the annual precipitation, so 
that the northern and eastern borders approach desert conditions. 

Tabulated below are rainfall records (mean monthly) for 
representative stations in (a) Northern Sudan, with its single 
maximum, (6) Southern Sudan where a double maximum is 
developed, (c) Abyssinia, for which a temperature record is in- 
cluded on account of special conditions due to high altitude. 

Consideration of the character and distribution of vegetation 
in the region will follow a statement of the modified ‘ Sudan ’ 
climate of South-Central Africa to which we now proceed. 

(B) The lands concerned have no rigid delimitation but may 
be defined as extending approximately from the southern di^ 
tricts of the Congo Basin and from southern parts of Tanganyika 
Territory southwards to the Tropic of Capricorn, but excluding 
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tlip f^chiiaiialand Protectorate and South-West Africa over 
which desert or semi-desert conditions prev'ail : and so defined 
this climatic region lies practically wholly to the north of the 
Union of South Africa. 

The sub-continental peninsula between the Indian and South 
Atlantic Oceans is narrow from east to west when compared 
with North Africa, unlike which, moreover, its poleward coast 
opens to a wide ocean. We may expect, therefore, the pene- 
tration of oceanic influences serving to moderate temperatures 
and to introduce moisture-bearing winds to the interior. High 
plateau altitude, another factor distinguishing ihe sub-continent 
from its northern and much more spacious counterpart, is on 
the average not less than 3000 feet. 

Temperatures are high throughout the year though rarely 
excessive, and it is unusual for the mean of the hottest month, 
which immcdiatcl)' precedes the summer rains, to exceed 82“. 
On the other hand, the mid-winter mean rarely descends as low 
as 60“ at any station. Exceptions to the normal temperature 
range occur in depressions of the Plateau such as the Rift Valley 
of Lake Nyasa, where intense heat is experienced before the 
coming of the rains. 

The rainfall regime is marked by monsoonal influence. Ducr 
ing the southern winter — June to August — ^the anticyclonic 
system over the sub-continent prevents the penetration of the 
South-East Trades whose influence is limited to the coast-lands 
of South-East Africa. Uninterrupted sunshine together with 
comparatiydy low atmospheric humidity distinguish winter 9S 
the pl ea sant season. Six months later when the anticyclone is 
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ledaced by low pressure there is convectional rainfall whldi is 
ronforced. especially in the eastern half of .the sub-contihcnt, 
by orographical rains borne by the south-east winds from the 
Indian Ocean. From equatorial latitudes towards the southern 
tropic and from the eastern flanks of the Plateau towards the 
Atlantic coast there tends to be a steady diminution of rainfall 
up to the borders of the Kalahari and neighbotiring desert. 

On the western coast, in Angola, a low rainfall of 10-20 
inches is partly explained by the occurrence of cold surface 
water offshore. This is a condition for which the cool IJcnguclla 
Current, flowing northwards close to the coast, is in jjart res|K>n- 
sible. South-west winds pass from the South Atlantic ‘ High ’ 
over cool surface water to the heated continent, and conden- 
sation tends to be deficient as a result. Heyond the coastal 
plain, going inland, where the altitude of the i’lateaii is jorx)- 
5000 feet, precipitation is considerably iiigl.iT though the meteoro- 
logical records for this very inadequately kiio.vn l.ind of Portu- 
guese West .Africa are too meagre to i)ermit r('rtainty of statement 
with regard to rainfall occurrence over tens of thou.s.ind.s of S(juarc 
miles. 

Kather more is known of the rainfall regime of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland over which e.xlends the modilied 
‘ Sudan ’ climate that is characteristic of interior Angola. 
Their latitudes, almost entirely on the poleward sifle of the 
parallel of 10® South, are beyond the reach of the eipiatorial 
low-pressure rain-belt, but the south-e.ist wiiuls of summer bring 
abundant rain, especially in Nyasaland, where altitude is higher 
and relief more accentuated and where 50 inches may lie taken 
as the average. The southern highlatuls of Ny.i.s.Uand, to the 
south of the Lake, experience a cooler climate than the normal 
for the region : this has encouraged liuropean settlement, and 
Southern Nyasaland is to be associated from the standpoint of 
climate and habitability with the higher parts of the Plateau in 
Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Farther east and south-east on the littoriil Ijelt of Portuguese 
East Africa and in the lower valley of the Zambezi temixiratures 
are generally higher. The climate is unhealthy — particularly for 
the European — and diseases, such as malaria, which arc associ- 
ated with low altitudes in the wet Tropics arc a very unfavourable 
feature of the environment. Rainfall seems to be similar in 
seasonal occurrence to that of the Plateau but less in total amount 
and the average does not appear to reach 40 inches. Meteoro- 
logical records arc, however, inadequate and any statement con- 
cerning the climate of Portuguese East Africa must be considered 
with reserve. A factor in the coastal climate is the warm 
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Mozambique Current, whidi flows southwards, dose to the eoast, 
from equatorial latitudes and is responsible for raising the tern- 
perature and humidity of the prevalent onshore winds. 

Temperature and rainfall records are induded below and 
refer to stations distributed as follows : 

(a) at comparatively low altitude on the shore of Lake Nyasa ; 

(b) at mcKlerately high altitude in Southern Nyasaland ; 

(c) on the cojLst of Mozambique. 

• 
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The Vegetation associated with the ‘ Sudan ’ Climate 

Luxuriant ^Toutli of tall i^ias^cs, attaining a height of 5-12 
f«*et hy thf ( lo'jf of siinnnt*r, rhaiaclirislic not only of the 
Siulan and tin* jtlattau of Nnith-( onlral Africa, but aLo, as we 
have seen, of (oitain jiarts of tlu‘ l^a^t African Plateau in 
(•(juatorial laliludts. Pa^'Ning fioin the ‘savanna there is gradual 
transition on iht* pnK waid sidt^ to semi-desert and scrub-land, 
and, on the eejuator-ward border, to park savanna followed by 
transition to foiot. 

On till* savanna the long period— 3-5 months — of very low 
rainhill or actual drought is op]K>M*d to the growth of forest 
trees, though tall thoi ii-bu^lu's including varieties of acacia 
and mimosa .iie common, liees must be capable of storing 
vvattT, as in the case of the mas.sive l)aol)ab —the ‘ sentinel 
of the savanna' — or of u^lueing transpiration to a minimum 
during the jx'ricKl of dronglit. 1 he life of the grasses is short 
and limited to the priod of the rains, after which they die, 
withered and scoiched. exposing the hard-baked soil. 

Not very satisfactory j^asturage is provided for domesticated 
animals by the tall, rank glasses, though wild game such as tlje 
elephant, rhiiuKeros and many tyjH's of buck, find on the savanna 
very favourable conditions. Stock-rearing is, however, more 
irnjK)rtant than cultivation throughout the tropical grass-lands 
of Africa as a whole, and cattle are es[X'cially important within 
the zone which is transitional to the true savanna and the semi- 
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desert : elsewhere stock consists mainly of sheep and goats. 
Prior to the days of European occupation the pastoralists, 
especially the nomads of the lands bordering the desert, tended 
to appropriate the holdings of the agriculturists, and in the 
ensuing struggles much of the history of the savannas of Africa 
was unrolled. 

Native-grown foodstuffs usually include root crops such as 
yams, manioc and sweet potatoes, and cereals of whicli maize, 
sorghum and rice are typical. There are almost limitless pros- 
pects for agricultural and pastoral development along modern 
lines w’hich will, however, involve, on the drier parts of the sav- 
anna, costly schemes of irrigation for the purpose of counteracting 
the naturally waterless condition of the surface soil during the 
rainless months. Amongst the commercial crops the future of 
which is assured are ground-nuts (or pea-nuts) — valuable for their 
oil content and already a staple of commerce in the Western Sudan 
— cotton, maize and tobacco. In addition toground-init the shea 
tree is also valuable for its oil, In-st known as shea butter, and 
grows near or within the border zone intermediate to the Sahara 
and Sudan. 

The transition from savanna to de.sert, so far as North Africa 
is concerned, occurs throughout a belt varying in width from 
200 to 300 miles and extending from north of the Senegal River 
almost to the Red Sea coast of the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. 
This intermediate zone has been termed the acacia — ilesert griiss 
savanna.* In its wells and holes it ix)ssesses considerable water 
supplies despite deficient rainfall, and this advantage, add<'d to 
the absence of densely-growing vegetation which hinders move- 
ment on the more luxuriant savanna, assists the nomadism winch 
is detennined by the sparseness of pasturage. It has bt‘en from 
early human times an avenue of migration used by sheep and 
cattle herdsmen. Within historic times the camel has been 
introduced and has proved to be the most uscftil animal for 
transport purposes in this semi-desert environment. 

Rather exceptional in their vegetation character are the Chad 
Basin, the Sudan Action of the Nile Basin, the Abys.sinian 
Plateau and the low plateau of Portuguese East .Mrica. 

The depression of which the waters of Lake Chad occupy but 
a small ]}art is situated in the zone of transition from acacia — 
d^rt grass to richer savanna. Marshes covering vast areas are 
formed or augmented during the summer rains and the delta of 
the Shari River is typical of this vegetation. Not dis.similar is the 
swamp or marsh land with tall reed growth which is characteristic 

* See Sbantz and Marbut, The Vegetation and Soils of Africa, pp. 63 
et seq. 
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of the districts near the confluence of the Bahr<el-Ghazal and 
Bahr-el-Jebel in the Anglo-Eg3rptian Sudan. 

Oh the Abyssinian Plateau the regional diflerences of rainfall, 
especially marked between the south-west and the north, and the 
considerable range of temperature between altitude zones, 
together produce great contrasts in vegetation. Indeed, all 
forms of African vegetation except the selva are represented in 
this country. The plateau levels of the interior at an average 
of ,6000 feet are usually treeless steppe rather than tropical 
savanna. On the south-western flanks and on other well-watered 
tracts between 6000 and 9000 feet there is abundant forest growth 
which includes the quite typical juniper tree. In some other 
fairly moist parts of the Plateau at elevations higher than 6000 
feet park savanna is discovered. Abyssinia supports a pastoral 
economy mainly, though primitive agriculture is present in most 
parts. An indigenous coffee shrub l)ears well, though production 
IS small coinjiared with that of Yeimn in Arabia Felix, where 
physical conditions show resemblance to those of Abyssinia. 
V'anous typ(.-. of gum-bearing shrubs are characteristic of the 
drier parts of the l*lat('au and of neighbouring Eritrea, and here 
again there is correspondence in vegetation with the near-by 
strip of Arabia * 

The low plateau foreland in Portuguese East Africa supports 
rather iXK)r grass-and-acacia savanna in response to a meagre 
or uncertain rainfall. There are considerable areas in the lower 
valleys of the Zambezi and Limjxijx) Rivers, however, where 
the moist land is capable of supporting richer savanna with 
occasional tracts of tropical rain forest. 

.Mthough in the abov'e pimagrapdis the Siulan is more par- 
ticularly mentioned, it is to be remembered that the savanna of 
South-Central .Africa bears a close resemblance to that which 
extends north of the equatorial forest. The same sequence from 
park-savanna to acacia semi-desert is j)resent, though in the 
ea-stern half of the sub-continent there is not a southward transi- 
tion to dt‘sert, but a continuance of the grass-land environment, 
under cooler conditions, as far as the extreme south. 


III. TROPICAL CLIM.\TES; THE 'HOT DESERT* TYPE 

The hot arid lamis of Africa may be described as the ‘ tradi 
wind * deserts, for the prevalence of the North-East or South- 
East Trades — ^according to the hemisphere — is marked through- 
out the greater part of the year and, failing these winds, there 

* Certain^ type* of acacia produce the ‘ gum arable ' of commerce. 
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are calm, anticyclonic conditions due to the setting up of high 
pressure over the land during the coolest season. 

The Sahara is a desert on a continental scale. ^ If we omit 
local names, such as Libyan Desert, it e.xtends uninterruptedly 
from the Atlantic coast over to the Red Sea with an average 
north-south span of not less than 800 miles. Very appro.ximately 
we may place the southern limit close to the parallel cf 18° N. 
In addition there is the desert of the ‘ Eastern Horn a partially- 
detached outpost of the Sahara, as well as the arid land of Jlhe 
south-west, traversed by the Tropic of Capricorn. Both of the 
latter are definitely marginal in position, and it is only in the 
Sahara that desert conditions are carried far into the interior 
of the continent. 

As the deserts meet the sea along four coasts of Africa • one 
may e.xpect a rather different climatic regime on these margins 
from that which is typical of the Saharan interior. Such is 
indeed the case and the desert climates may be classified as : 

(а) interior continental, or true Saharan, 

(б) coastal. 

(a) The southern interior districts of the Sahara experience 
the highest summer temperatures of the continent, if not of the 
world, and it is not unusual in the hottest st'ason for the after- 
noon temperature (at 2 p.m.) to exceed 120®. Winter offers 
considerable relief from this e.xcessive heat and in December - 
January the mean is, in most tlistricts for \^iich there are recortls, 
below 6o“. A vjjry wide diurnal range, esjx*cially in winter, has, 
however, to be taken into account : the intensity of insolation 
under cloudless skies is balanced by the rapid loss of heat througli 
radiation which follows sunset. A diurnal range of over 50® 
is common throughout the year and in mid-winter night frosts 
are not unusual. 

There is practically no precipitation : in addition, the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere is low, usually varying from 30 to 
50 per cent. We recall that the prevalent North-Ivast Trades 
are blovdng over land where mean temperature increases towards 
the south so that they are warmed in their passage. Thus the 
possibility of precipitation diminishes and, especially in the 
Southern and Central Sahara, rainfall is rendered more unlikely 
by reason of the long land passage of the Trades. As more 
b^mes known of the high central plateaux of Ahaggar and 
Tibesti it seems evident that these altitudes, in some places 

* * Sahara ’ is an Arabic word — Sahrik signifying ‘ wilderness *. 

* Including the Mediterranean coast in Libya and Egypt (west <>( the 
Delta). 
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exceeding 8000 feet, receive a meagre rainfall which is quickly 
re-absorbed by the atmosphere under the conditions of intense 
evapioration. This precipitation indicates that although the 
relative humidity of Saharan winds is low their absolute humidity 
is still considerable. 

The lack of rainfall in Eg5rpt, even in those parts close to the 
Mediterranean sea-board, is not always fully realized, for we are 
accustomed to the association of densely-populated agricultural 
la^ids with plentiful rainfall. Egypt is climatically a desert. 
Cairo, the largest city of Africa, has a rainfall of 2 inches ; and 
no other city of the world which compares in size and consequence 
with Cairo has anything approaching such meagre precipitation. 
Earther up the Kile Valley the readings descend to zero, as in 
the case of the important centre of Aswan. 

One of the least desirable features of a climate w'hich is 
generally favourable to health is the frequency of sandstorms, 
local swirls set up by convection currents. The dreaded ‘ simoon 
of scorching bre.ith, belongs to this type. 

(b) liiiiimliately offshore from the Western Sahara cold sur- 
face water has an imjxtrfant modifying influence on the normal 
desert climate. The cold ('anary Current flowing equator-wards 
reduces the tenijn-rature of the surface waters and of the lower 
layers of the atmosjdiere in the vicinity. Moreover, the upwelling 
of cold water close to the shore has to be taken into account : 
this fKTurs when tlu* Trades cause a drift of surface water away 
from the coast. Although the western margin of the Sahara is 
well within the zone of the North-H.ist Trades the alternate 
h(>ating and C(M)ling of the land-mass each day and night produces 
land and sea breezes which, esjxcially in uie summer, have 
sometimes more hnal imjH)rtance than the Trades. The onshore 
breezes of the <lay are cooled when passing over the cold coastal 
waters and they tnid to reduce shore temperatures very consider- 
ably during the summer, so that the high levels of the ther- 
mometer in the interior are never apjiroachcd. L’sually, the 
mean of each month of the year is lower than 70°. 

The moderating influence t>f the sea-breezes prevents the 
great diurnal range that is generally characteristic of the Sahara, 
while yet another imjxirtant distinguishing feature of the coastal 
climate is the frequent t>ccum*nce of fogs which are formed when the 
localized onshore winils blow over the cokl waters of the littorql. 
A considerable degree of atmospheric humidity provides a climatic 
paradox, for fluTc is praitically no precipitation in the form of 
rain. At Cape Juby, a typical station, the mean relative humidity 
for the year exceeds 80 |x‘r cent., yet the rainfall is loss than 
5 inches,. 
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On the desert coast of South-West Africa are repeated the 
climatic conditions of the extreme Western Sahara. Unlike the 
regular winds of North Africa, the South-East Trades are respon- 
sible for abundant rainfall which is, however, limited to the 
eastern half of the sub-continent and is largely precipitated on 
the high eastern flanks of the South African Plateau. From the 
eastern escarpment— the Drakensberg— to the Atlantic coa.st 
there is a steady diminution of rainfaU, until on the shore it is 
almost completely lacking. 

The description of desert should not be applied to the Kala- 
hari, for the greater part of this arid grass-land, which occupies 
an interior position mainly within the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
has a not inconsiderable rainfall varying from 5 to 10 inches. 
True desert in South Africa is limited to a coastal strip extending 
approximately from the neighbourhood of Port Nolloth in the 
Western Cape Province to the lower course of the Cunene River. 
The cold Benguella Current helps to produce on this land margin 
the lowered temperatures of summer and the humid atmosphere 
which, as W'e have seen, are also characteristic of the Atlantic 
coast of the Sahara. Onshore winds, usually local sea-breezes, 
are a common feature of the littoral and, especially in summer, 
interrupt the normal Trade \Vind r( 5 gime which is associated with 
offshore winds and the upwt'lling of cold water close to the shore. 
The Trades are fairly regular and strong in winter when high 
pressure is established over the southern part of the sub-continent. 
As they approach the Atlantic coast in the process of a com- 
paratively abrupt descent from the western edge of the Plateau 
— ^in these parts not less than 3000 feet in altitude — they 
are warmed by compression (cf. Foehn winds) and the shore 
temperatures in winter are high in consequence and about equal 
to those of summer. 

The Somaliland coast facing the Indian Ocean and the Gulf 
of Aden is .sufficiently arid to be classt-d as desert, for there are 
very few districts where the rainfall exceeds 5 inches. On the 
plateau behind the littoral belt the high lUtitudes rising to over 
6000 feet catch rain — sometimes as much as 20 inches in a year — 
from the summer monsoon which also waters the Abys- 
sinian Plateau. In addition, the northern slope of the Somaliland 
Plateau overlooking the Gulf of Aden receives meagre rains from the 
Jtprth-East Trade or winter monsoon. The aridity of the coast 
of Italian Somaliland is due to the regularity with which the 
north-e^t and south-west monsoons, of winter and summer 
respectively, blow parallel to the shore, thus offering little oppor- 
tunity for the precipitation of ' orographical * rains. 

As we are concerned with regions whose annual rainfall is 
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less than 5 inches a statement of the distribution of precipitation 
from month to month at selected stations is unnecessary. In 
the cases of the following desert stations there is a distinction 
between (a) continental interior or true Saharan, and ( 6 ) marginal 
or coastal. The annual temperature range is shown, but the 
important factor of diurnal range, which should not be overlooked, 
is not indicated here. (Mean monthly temperatures are estimated 
to the nearest degree, Fahrenheit.) 
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The Vegetation of the Tropical Deserts 

Though praclicully rainless the deserts are not altogether 
without subterranean water wliich may usually be brought to the 
surface by the sinking of deep wells, as practised in the great 
oases of the Sahara, e.g. th.js<t of the Tuat group (North-Central 
Sahara). Ihe palm groves and intensive gaiucii cultivation of 
these oases are not rejnated in the desert of South-West Africa. 
Agricultural wealth together with nodal position on lines of 
trans-Saharan communication bestow on the northern oases very 
considerable economic and commercial significance . on the 
other hand, the desert of South-West Africa is a zone of extreme 
isolation which is avoided, except by the primitive Bushmen who 
have taken refuge on its arid borders. _ 

One very important resource of the Saharan oases is the 
abundant date-palm which is numbered in millions and provides 
a most important article in the food supply of the desert peoples. 
It seems to flourish only in almost rainless districts where therp 
is subterranean water which its n»ots may reach, and it h^ 
not become successfully acclimatized m those parts of ^ 
Mediterranean fringe where the winter ramfal is considerable 

Saharan scenery is of wide variety, as determined by tlw 
geological, character of the surface rocks and the action of erosive 
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agents which include wind and frost. Usually there is a very 
meagre vegetation of stunted shrubs, occurring sporadically; 
but this plant life is not perceptible at a distance, so that the 
landscape appears to be uniformly barren. 

Sandy wastes, composed largely of drifting dunes, are the 
Saharan type known as the * erg '. Here and there occur small 
shrubs, including the Saharan broom, and tufts of very harsh 
grass, though it is true that vast stretches are devoid of alt vegeta- 
tion. One of the great areas of sandy desert includes the ' Grpat 
Erg' and extends from the Saharan border of Tunisia and 
Algeria southwards towards the Ahaggar Plateau, with a south- 
eastward prolongation to the north of the Tibesti Plateau. 
Probably the most spacious area of unmitigated sandy waste is 
provided by the Libyan Desert, stretching southwards for 800 
miles from the neighbourhood of the Siwa group of oases. Natur- 
ally, the * erg ’ is avoided by caravans which keep as far as possible 
to the rocky and pebble or gravel desert, where the movement of 
transport is easier and where subterranean water and camel 
pasture are more abundant, titougli still very rare. 

Rocky wastes with the bare exposure of fissured rocks as 
dominant features of the scene, form the ‘ hamada ’ ty[K* of the 
Sahara. Much of the central plateaux of Ahaggar and Tibesti 
is of this nature, though the ‘ hamada ’ is found also at lower 
altitudes as, for example, in parts of Rio de Oro and its hinter- 
land. In the cracks of the rx'.ks that result from the alternate 
and intense insolation and radiation of the day and night, resfH'c- 
tively, numerous shrubs of different varieties take shelter and 
provide rough camel pasture which is not ignored by the desert 
nomads. 

An intermediate stage between rocky and s;indy de.sert is 
represented by the gravel and pebble wastes that arc the detritus 
of the eroded ‘hamada’. This type is the ' areg ’ or ‘ reg ’. 
Though dwarf bushes such as the ‘ cushion plant ’ (hot. : atuibusis) 
occur much of the ‘ reg ' is without plant life. 

In the driest districts of Somaliland there is much sand and 
stony ground. A distinguishing feature of the scanty vegetation 
is the very occasional occurrence of acacia and other thorn 
bush. Grass is absent almost everywhere and in its rare occur- 
rence is of little value for pasture by rea.son of its harshness. 
In the south of Italian Somaliland streams fed by Abyssinian 
snows and rains meander across the coastal desert, and their 
courses are marked by much richer vegetation than that which is 
characteristic of the normal desert landscape. The utilization 
of these intermittent streams for extensive irrigation was intended 
by the former Italian Government which hop<‘d to emulate. 
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thoufih on a smaller scale, the magnificent irrigation achievements 
of the Nile Valley. 

The littoral desert of South-West Africa is most arid close 
to the sea, where there is a wide belt of almost continuous sand- 
dunes from the Cunene to the Orange River. Farther inland a 
meagre increase in the vegetation is represented by the occasional 
appearance of acacia and euphorbia. 

IV. SUB-TROITCAL CLIM.\TES ; (A) " MEDITERR.\NEAN ” 

TYPE 

North-West Africa 

The northernmost littoral of Africa in Barbary, C>Tcnaica 
and Egyi)t exjx.‘riences a climate of similar regime to that of the 
coastlands throughout the greater j)art of the Mediterranean 
Basin ; though, as \vc may reafiily su])j)osc, the southern po.sition 
of the African shores is assr)ciat<-«l with liigher temperatures than 
those measiued on the nortlx-rn, <..r European border. 

The distinctive fiature is the virtual limitation of rainfall 
to the winter half-year, and a station is rarely found where the 
three-months’ period, June to Augu.st, receives as much as 
2 inches. This highly-emidiasized rhytlim in rainfall occurrence 
suggests compari.son with tlic ‘ Sudan ’ climate, but tlic coinci- 
dence of the jK'riods of highest rainfall anri minimum evaporation 
is, from the agricultural standjroint, a very favourable circum- 
stance not shareti liy the tropical climate. ' Mediterranean ’ 
rainfall is light in annual aggng.ite when compared with the 
precipitation of e(]uatorial .\fnca ; and the nnals fur North 
African stations «hose latitudes e.xceed 34'' range from 18 to 30 
inches, though orograjihical rainfall on the siojxs of the Atlas 
reaches higher figures in sjx cially favoured places. 

It is suggestive in a study of the climate and vegetation of 
North .Africa to compare the hititude position of the western and 
ea.stern basins of the Mediterranean. We note that the Barbary 
coa.st is almost entirely to the north of the paiallel of 34'' and 
that the coast of lunisia actually extends farther north than the 
southern c<>ast of Spain in the provinces of Malaga and Cadiz: 
and. hwiking cast, that the southernmost isles of Cireecc together 
with the extreinitv of Sicily are farther south than is Northern 
Tunisia. On the other hand, no part of the Egyptian littoral 
is as high in latitude as 3.i”> similar ptrsition is true for the 

eastern coa.st of Libya, excepting Cyrenaica. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the winter rainfall belt of 
Barbary should be much wider and more continuous than that 
of Libya and Egypt ; and that northernmost Barbarj', stretching 
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as a peninsula into the Mediterranean Basin, should receive much 
heavier rains than any other part of North Africa. Moreover, in 
Southern Barbary the Atlas system of plateaux and folded ranges 
provides, as it were, a northern containing wall for the Saharan 
dimate, while farther east the low Saharan plateau extends 
uninterruptedly to the sea in Libya and Egypt. 

Summers of Mediterranean Africa are usually excessively hot, 
indeed almost Saharan in this respect as also in their aridity. Xhe 
mean temperature for midsummer everywhere exceeds 70® and 
is usually well above 75®, while the winters are warm with a 
mean that is higher, in most places considerably higher, than 
45®. Increase of summer temperature along the sea-board from 
west to east is to be expected as a consequence of a weakening of 
moderating oceanic influences in the same direction. So we note 
that at Mogador (Atlantic coast) the July mean is 68®, at Algiers 
77®, at Tripoli 79® and at Alexandria ^®. 

The factors which explain the unique rainfall rt^gime termed 
* Mediterranean ' have been briefly mentioned in early paragraphs 
of this chapter. We saw that the winter precipitation is associated 
with cydones passing generally from west to east across the 
Mediterranean Basin. Not all the winds belonging to the 
cydonic S5^tems and affecting North Africa are, however, rain- 
bearing. Indeed the sirocco, a winter wind on the Algerian and 
Libyan coasts, is ill-famed for its heat and desiccating influence : 
it is southerly, i.e. Saharan, in origin and blows as the front wind 
of advancing cydones. The khamsin of Egypt is of similar type. 
Thfe heat and aridity of the sirocco as it reaches the Algerian 
• coast are intensified by its descent from the high Atlas Plateau 
as a ' foehn ' wind. 

Winter cyclones passing from the Atlantic to the Mediter- 
ranean by way of the straits between the converging folded 
ranges of Spain and Morocco affect the climate of the western 
coast of Morocco about as far south as Mogador, whose rainfall 
measures 13 inches. There are, however, in the ' Mediterranean ' 
dimate of this coast important temperature modifications to be 
taken into account. The effect on shore temperatures produced 
partly by the cold water of the Canary Current is evident, par- 
ticularly in the summer whose heat is much tempered by sea- 
Ijreezes ; and we know that the comparatively cool summers of 
the Saharan coast farther south have a similar explanation. 
July mean tempei;atures are rarely in excess of 70®, as compared 
with an average of 75® for the Mediterranean coast of Barbary 
which is in higher latitudes. Reduced summer temperature is 
also found on the Atlas plateaux and folded ranges, and at 4000 
feet above sea-level the mean is approximately xo® lower than in 
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the case of low-all iiude, interior stations of similar latitude. 
(Compare Biskra and G^ryville in the table provided at the end 
of the section on ‘ Mediterranean ’ climate.) 

The Cape District of South Africa 

In the introductory paragraphs of this chapter brief indication 
was given of the repetition of a climate such as we have just 
described within the south-western corner of South Africa. 
Climatic data for the Union of South Africa are very abundant 
by contrast with most other regions of the continent, and much 
study has already been devoted to the climatolo^ of the sub- 
continent.* For these reasons it is considered advisable to post- 
pone fuller treatment of the climate to a later chapter devoted 
c.xchjsively to the geography of the Union of South Africa. 

The northerly swing of the stormy and rainy w’esterly wind 
belt during wint(!r is sufficient only to affect land about as 
far north from Cape Town as the outlet of the Olifants River, 
about 150 miles from Table Bay : in this direction the ' Mediter- 
ranean ’ rt^gime gradually merges with that of the hot desert. 
To the east of Caj)e Town, along the coast, winter rains and 
summer drought persist some distance beyond Cape Ag^has, 
but towards Port Elizabeth there is an increasing proportion of 
summer rainfall in the annual aggregate : indeed, at the station 
mentioned the distribution of precipitation throughout the year 
is comparatively close to uniformity. Directly inland from Cape 
Town, i.e. towards the north-cast, the ‘ Mediterranean’ fringe is 
limited, less than 100 miles away, by the border ranges, imme- 
diately beyond which extends the first step of the South African 
Plateau, the semi-desert of the Karroo.* 

As on the Atlantic coast of Morocco so on the western shore 
of the Cape Province a cold equator-ward current the 
puella '—has the effect of lowering summer temperatures through 
the medium of local onshore breezes : and another factor in the 
production of cold coastal water is associated with the South- 
East Trades of summer which exert a seaward drag on the surfa^ 
water, so that there is upwelling from the colder deptfe. defer- 
ring to Cape Town temperature we note the effect of l^al sea- 

breezes : the midsummer (January) ^ 

which is subnormal for a ' Mediterranean station. Winters at 
Cape Town almost attain the ideal of mildness— the July meM 
^o—and mention may be made of the warming ° * 

‘ fSm ' wind, known locally as the Berg wind , which blows 

‘Notable by Mr. C. Stewart, late Chief Meteorologist of the Umon. 

• Hottentot word meaning ' waterless '. 
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ofl the Plateau, where pressure is high, during ‘ breaks ' in the 
normal westerly wind regime of the Cape district. 

By reason of its genial climate, without excessively heated 
summers and without the disadvantage of high altitude at which 
the majority of South African colonists live, the Cape region may 
fairly be described as the most favourable region for European 
settlement within the sub-continent. In summer and winter 
alike it provides a resort for the nerve-strained settler whose 
working days arc spent in the high altitudes that rule throughout 
the interior. 

Included below are mean tcmix'rature and raitifall records in 
inches for ‘ Mediterranean ' stations, grouped as follow’s — (a) 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts, (b) interior Barbary, 
(c) Cape District. 
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The * Mediterranean ’ Vegetation of Barbary and the Cape 
District 

The long drought which is characteri.stic of the Mediterranean 
summer hinders vigorous plant growth at this season: on the 
other hand, growing activity is usually maintained during the 
winter when rains accompany mild temiKTature. Tcmj)erate 
cereals including w'heat, barley and oats, as well as early veget- 
ables for European markets, arc grow'n successfully ;is winter 
crops. In summer the attention of agriculturists is largely 
devoted to deeply-rooted plants such as the vine, olive and fig 
which are able to withstand long drought. The variety of 
crops within the Mediterranean region is therefore extensive and 
the basis of agriculture is broad, with farming activity of one 
form or another throughout the year. 
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In order to endure through the rainless period when evajxjra- 
tion is at its highest, vegetation needs to be adapted in its struct 
ture, so as to be able to minimize transpiration. Xerophytic 
adaptations of plants are shown by the bearing of thorns and 
spiny leaves, or by the thick cuticle of shrub foliage. 

On the north-facing slojx^s of the Maritime Atlas where preci- 
pitation usually exceeds 25 inches there is, still remaining, fairly 
extensive wof)dland and open forest. At altitudes below 1500 
feat the evergreen-oak and cork-oak, together with certain types 
of pine, are characteristic members of the forest, while above 
this level cedars are commonly found. The highest forest stretch- 
ing above fe'et is in a zone of cold winter, and here deciduous 
trees are acelimatizerl. 

In early historic times certain regions of Barbary, now' tree- 
less though with rainfall exceeding 20 inches, supported forest 
which was subsequently cut dowm. After such destruction it is 
rare for tree growth to reappear ; its place is taken by thickets 
of evergreen shrubs, including the lauiel, mjTtle and strawberry 
tn*e. Vegetation of this kind is common throughout the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and is kiKAvn to the residents of Southern France 
as ‘ maquis *, a term whi( h has come into general use. Maquis 
deteriorates to poor scrub and heath — known in Mediterranean 
France as ' garigue ' — where rainfall is deficient or where per- 
meable limestone is the underlying rock. 

The rarity of meadow-land is characteristic of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and explains the insignificance of the dairying 
industry in this region. The hardy goat which is able to subsist 
even on the scanty vegetation of the garique kes an important 
contribution to milk supply, but butter is a very rare food, and 
its place is taken in the diet of Mediterranean jx^oples by veget- 
able oils, esix-cially that of the olive. This tree, one of the most 
typical and. commercially, one of the most valuable members 
of Mediterranean lloia, is practically confined to regions where 
the * Mediterranean ' characteristics of climate are strongly 
emphasized. 

Similar climatic conditions within the mountainous Cape 
district support vegetation which is closely akin to that of the 
Mediterranean Basin, and this despite the space interval of 5000 
miles separating the two regions. The formerly existing forests 
on the highlands of abundant winter rain have been completely 
destroyed, if w*e e.xcopt the almost insignificant remnant on the 
Cedarbergen (Cedar Mountains), wliose name is suggestive of 
earlier wood-land on this, as well as on neighbouring, Cjap« ranges. 
Their slopes were clothed with cedars and cypresses similar to 
those of Hie Syrian Lebanon and of the Maritime Atlas, until a 

5 
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period of wasteful felling which began in the late seventeenth 
century.* The only considerable extent of forest now standing 
in sub-tropical South Africa is found in a narrow coastah belt of 
well-distributed rainfall, to the west of Port Elizabeth and on the 
southern slopes of the Outeniqua and Zitzikamma Mountains. 
This remnant, usually known as the Knysna Forest, consists 
largely of broad-leaved evergreens, though the yellow-wood, 
formerly the most representative tree, is not of this type. Whole- 
sale destruction of the yellow-woods has proceeded during the 
period of European settlement. 

Thicket growth, similar to the ' maquis ' of the Mediterranean, 
represents the tj’pical vegetation of the Cape, and the variety of 
shrubs is shown most abundantly within the narrow, well-watered 



Fig. X2. — Obve-growing Districts of the Mcditcrrancau Basin 

(Shown by fttitvple) 


highland of the Cape Peninsula. Evergreen and hard-leaved 
bush and shrub attain a height usually nut more than 6 feet, and 
many varieties of protea, including the ‘ sugar bushes ’ well 
known to Cape Town citizens, are very characteristic. 

SUB-TROPICAL CLIMATES: (B) SUMMER RAINS TYPE 

Finally, we turn to consider the general features of climate 
within the region which occupies the eastern half of South Africa 
from the Limpopo River (approximately) to the southernmost 
coast. In view of the strong contrast in physical geography, 
especially marked in respect of altitude, between, on the one 
hand, the high plateau (High Veld) of over 4000 feet within the 
eastern districts.of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and 
’ on the other, the nanow littoral belt of Natal and the Eastern 

*The Cape cedar ia known as the Oanwilliam cedar {Widdrii^oHm 
juHip0roides). 
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Cape Province, we may expect a considerable climatic divergence 
between the two regions. Their climates are, however, related 
by reasoh of a common dependence on summer rainfall which is 
associated with the indrawn South-East Trades, although on the 
eastern coast the rainy season is usually two to three months 
longer than in the interior. 

On the High Veld there is reversal of winds seasonally in 
response to the alternate low pressure and anticyclonic systems 
thaf are established over the sub-continent in summer and winter 


respectively. Summer day temperatures on the plateau are 
high — as indicated by the January mean of 72® at Pretoria — but 
in winter when skies arc cloudless the loss of heat through radia- 
tion after sunset exceeds the insolation of the day and there is 
a tendency to frost at night. The diurnal range of midwinter 
is as much as 35° at Pretoria. Farther south than the Transvaal, 
though still on the High Veld, there is, from the standpoint of 
agriculture, a danger of night frost in every month of the year, 
so that rhe range of cultivated crops requiring a considerable 
frost-free period is strictly limited in these parts. Although 
the winter of the High WId is famed for health, a serious disad- 
vantage results from aridity, for winds are dust-laden and the 
lungs tend to Ijo adversely affected in consequence. More than 
three-quarters of the rainfall is confined to the summer half- 
year, and precipitation diminishes in amount westwards from the 
crest of the Drakensbergen. where it exceeds 40 inches, to less 
than 20 inches near the western boundary of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. The lower the mean annual rainfall 
the more precarious is the occurrence of pf.i.pitation. Con- 
cerning the uncertainty of rainhill in the interior of South Africa 
more will be included in a later chapter, for it is a matter of 


serious consequence to agriculture. , • 

Although the entire eastern coast of the Union of South Afnca 
lies to the south of lat. 26® S. the tcmi^eratures common to ah 
coastal stations are higher, during the winter especially, than their 
extra-tropical positions would suggest. Taking Durban as typi- 
fying Natal coastal conditions, we find that the mean for the 
coldest month (July) is as high as 65". There is a m^ked ten- 
dency for winds to blow onshore throughout the ye:^ : the bouti^ 
East Trades of the long summer are actually xnamtained, with^ 
reduced strength and regularity, during the wmter. but thw 
influence is not carried far into the interior on account of the 
anticyclonic conditions which prevail over the High e i 
winter. The supremacy of ‘ maritime ’ as opposed to contora- 
tal ' infloenoe is indicated by the equability of temperature . 
so, tuminjJ again to Durban, we note an annual range of only 
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12” as compared with about 26” at Kimberley, a town of similar 
latitude position. 

South-westwards from Durban along the coast to beyond 
Port Elizabeth comparatively high winter temperatures are 
maintained, and for this the warm Mozambique Current, flowing 
close to the coast from equatorial latitudes, is largely responsible. 
An interesting contrast is afforded by the winter records of the 
Namaqualand and Natal coasts, resix'ctively, and is explained 
by the presence of cold water offshore in the case of the ftrst, 
as previously noted, and of a warm coastal current in the case 
of the second, the prevalent local winds in each instance being 
off the sea. On the same parallel of latitude the difference is 
as much as 12°. Despite the fairly high latitude of the south 
coast of the Cape I’rovince, frosts are practically unknown, 
though the tem{K*ratures of the winter half-year are not adequate, 
as they are in the case of the Natal coast, for essentially tropical 
crops such as sugar-cane. 

The Natal coast exjHriences a rainy seasf)n of nine months, 
from August to April, and the total annual precipitation is usually 
from 5 to 10 inches more than on the coa.st of the ‘ winter rains ’ 
zone. On the littoral of the Exstern Ca|x; Province, c.specialty 
in the neighbourhood of Port Elizabeth, rainfall is still more 
balanced in its sexsonal distribution, so that there is no month 
without considerable measurement. As close to the CajH? as 
Knysna the lowest monthly mean is almost 2 inches. Summer 
is, however, the rainiest period for the greater part of the east 
toast of the Union, and during this season atmospheric humi<lity 
also is high. For these reasons the South Natal coast is not a 
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favoured resort during the hottest months, though the conditions 
are enervating, rathc*r than actually unhealthy. During summer 
there is considerable risk of malaria on the north coast of Natal 
(in Zululand). 

In order to illustrate the climatic differences within the eastern 
half of the Union of South Africa there are given on page 68 
mean records for stations, grouped as follows— (a) High Veld, 
(b) Natal Coast, (r) Coast of Eastern Ca[>e Province. 

The Vegetation of the Sub-Tropical Region of Summer 

Rains 

The climatic distinctions we noted when comparing the 
High Veld and tlie coastal plain of Natal are reflected in the 
vegetation of tlu'se n gions : particularly notable is the greater 
luxuriance of the flora of the littoral, due to more equable con- 
ditions of temjHTature and to a heavier, more evenly-distributed 
annual rainfall. 

On the littoral bolt to the east of the Drakensberg 
the wild-growing va gelation coi^ists primarily of thickets and 
woods, attaining a height of 20-30 feet. Varieties of palm 
tree, euphorbias and aloes, and the wild banana, are characteristic 
of the flora. Where the land has been cleared for cultivation 
the eastern litt(jral belt produces an abundant variety of 
tropical and sub-tropical crops, including one or two. such as 
sugar-cane and banana, which do not succeed elsewhere in the 
Union. 

Between the tropical palm-and-bush vegetation of the Natal 
coast and the High Veld grass there extends a 7-ne of grass-and- 
thorii veld which is continuous at levels between 1500 and 4000 
feet from the hinterland of Port Elizabeth to northern Natal 
and beyond. This vegetation belt is associated with the terraces 
wirich mark the descent of the eastern slo{>e of the South African 
Plateau. Grasses, such as rcK^i-grass and blue grass, are domin- 
ant, but thorn bushes (acacias) and succulent plants, particularly 
tall alcx^s, apjx'ar fairly regularly both in scattered, sentry-like 
isolation and, (Kcasioiially, in * plantation * formation. 

The High Veld is true plateau grass-land ascending to levels 
between 4(H)<) and (k>oo feet. It provides a generally mono- 
tonous laudscajx', particularly in winter wlien the bare earth 
shows reddish brown. The grasses, of which rooi-grass is typical,* 
as on the eastern veld just described, are scorclied by the long 
period of hot summer da^'s. despite the rainfall of this period. 
There is no tree growth, though occasional acacias on rocky 
ground relieve the otherwise continuous extent of grass, which 
is green only in spring and early summer. 
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Before closing this chapter attention is drawn to the import- 
ance of the study of climatic changes in Africa. It is a phase 
of African geography that offers an extensive field of research 
for numerous investigators. At present there is little evidence 
available, even for comparatively modern decades. 

The theory of oscillatory or pulsatory ^ changes of climate 
is generally accepted by climatologists to-day. It supposes 
periods of comparative warmth and aridity dternating with 
epoclis of comparative coolness and moi.sture, although it is 
claimed that over a long era there is not any marked tendency 
either towards desiccation or towards increasing precipitation. 
It is suggested that an eleven-year periodicity is observable in 
climatic oscillations over certain parts of Africa, including the 
Eastern Plateau, and that the changing levels of the Great Lakes 
offer evidence in support of this hypothesis. Unfortunately, 
climatic records over a long period for any part of Africa are 
extremely rare, so that generalization, however cautious, is 
alwa3’s liable to serious modification in the light of new sources 
of evidence. 

African Climates In Pleistocene Times 

Of recent years there has been much inquir}’ into the subject 
of African climates during times contemporaneous with the 
Quaternary Ice .Age of Northern Europe. The extent of our 
knowledge is briefly summarized l)el(m', and the reader is advised 
to refer to the authorities included in the short bibliography at 
the end of thi^ chapter. 

During the four great glacial periods of Pleistocene Europe — 
named by geologists the Gunz, Mindel, Kiss and Wurm — in 
Africa, by reason of its low latitudes, there w.is glaciation only 
on the folded ranges of the Atlas and Cape sj'stems, and on the 
highest peaks (15,000-20,000 ft.) of the East African Plateau, 

The sequence of climatic episodes during the glacial epoch 
is known more fully for Mediterranean Africa than for any other 
region of the continent. During the very extensive Mindel 
glaciation of Northern Europe this region, together with other 
lands of the Mediterranean Basin, stocnl higher in relation to the 
sea than now. The elevation was .sufficient to expose a land- 
bridge, in the form of a sill, across the Straits of Gibraltar and, 
•in addition, Tunisia was united to Italy by way of Sicily. This 
was a period of cold humid conditions in the Mediterranean, 
when glaciers on the Atlas Mountains, fed by heavy snowfall, 
descended to within 2000 feet of sea-level, as the remnants of 
their moraines clearly show. 

* To use the term of the late Professor Ellsworth Huntington. 
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The comparatively warm inter-glacial period which preceded 
the Riss glaciation of Northern Europe was marked by the lower- 
ing of the Mediterranean lands in relation to the Atlantic^ so that 
oceanic waters re-entered the inland sea. Contemporaneously 
with the Riss glaciation, however, the oscillation was renewed 
with the re-elevation of the land, and this period, like the Minde- 
lian, was characterized by heavy precipitation and comparatively 
low temperatures over northernmost Africa. 

• Mediterranean pluvial periods of the Pleistocene were a con- 
sequence of the southerly position of the North Atlantic cyclonic 
belt, with its stormy Westerlies, which was thus situated on 
account of the southward extension of a great anti-cyclone from 
the ice-cap of Northern Europe. Between this high-pressure sys- 
tem and equatorial latitudes the climatic belts were compressed 
to narrower limits than those of modern, post-glacial times. 
As for the Mediterranean cyclonic climate, it was not restricted 
to the winter season as now, but continued throughout the year. 

During the main phases of the Ice Age the vast anticydone 
that was strongly developed as far south as the centre of Eurasia 
prevented the full development of the monsoonal rdgime which 
is now characteristic of India and Eastern Africa, so that regular 
north-easterly winds tended to prevail throughout the year. In 
consequence, the head-streams of the Nile received little accu- 
mulated precipitation from the Abyssinian Plateau, and the 
main river was therefore unable to reach the Mediterranean 
coast. The present hydrographic regime of North-East Africa 
was not inaugurated until the close of the last great glaciation 
of Northern Euroix?. probably about 12,000 v 

Imjxjrtant evidence of climatic change since the beginning of 
the Pleistocene is found in the African deserts. The former 
comparatively abundant precipitation over the Sahara is indi- 
cated by river-beds, now unoccupied by streams, which are 
easily distinguished in form from the ' wadis ' that carry the 
rare storm waters of modern times. In the Shari Basin to the 
south-east of I^ke Chad there are accumulations of >A'ater-borne 
pebbles which were transported southwards by perennial rivers 
from the Tibesti Highlands during Pleistocene times. Much 
farther west, north of the Senegal River, alluvial soils are found 
underlying deep deposits of blown sand, and are a witness to river 
action during an early pluvial phase. The Kalahari appears to 
have experienced two pluvial jx^riods during the Pleistocene, 
and throughout at least one of these moist phases there was a 
great enlargement of Lake Ngami. , 

In equatorial latitudes of Africa permanent snow-and-i<» 
caps wetd confined to the higher altitudes of the great volcanic 
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conn, though the snow-line and the limit of the gladera were 
lower by several thousand feet than they are to-day. From the 
summits of Kilimanjaro (over 19,000 ft.) glaciers descende<l to 
about 5000 feet above sea-level, and on Mount Kenya the snow- 
line of certain phases of the Pleistocene was 3000 feet lower than 
the 15,000 feet level of to-day. 

The Great Lakes of East Africa are known to have extended 
more widely than in modern times during the Pleistocene pluvial 
periods. Evidence provided by ancient beach gravels on the 
borders of Victoria Nyanzii indicates the occurrence of two very 
moist phases, and the former of these probably coincided approxi- 
mately with the Mindel glaciation of Northern Euroj)e and with 
the heavy snowfall and enlargement of glaciers on the high 
equatorial summits. Victoria Nyanza extended to twice its 
present area and to it was united Lake Kioga. \'ictoria and 
certain of the other Great Lakes have diminished in area during 
historic times, but, apart from probable changes m precipitation, 
the diversion of drainage has also been a contributory cause. 
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PART II 

THE PEOPLE-IMMIGRANT AND NATIVE 


CHAPTER I 

DISCOVERY AND PARTITION 

I N ancient times Africa * was thought of as including only 
the Harhary coasts and tlieir immediate hinterland, together 
with Egypt and the Red Sea littoral. Bridging the great 
gulf of time down to the early years of the nineteenth century, 
we find that during the accumulated centuries there was sur- 
prisingly little added to the store of geographical knowledge 
relating to the continent. The vast inter-tropical regions, apart 
from their coasts which had long been known and fairly accurately 
mapped, were still Urra North Africa was viewed 

solely from the standpoint of its significance as the ^uthern 
rim "of the Mediterranean World, and there was some justifica- 
tion for this conception ; though with equal reason the Barbary 
lands. Islamic in culture, might have been co- sidered a western 
prolongation of Semitic .Asia. East Africa, so far as it received 
attention in the early ninetetuith century, was counted as part 
of the Moslem world on account of its Arabian and Persian 
cLfiSociiit ions. 

The Phoenicians, a Stuniiic people, are credited with the 
first sv’stcmatic exploration of the North African coasts, but 
their discovcri<‘S wtTo forgotten and did not inaugurate a period 
of further exploration. From their Levantine bases, including 
Sidon and Tyre. Ihev traded in the Mediterranean long before 
1000 B.c..and ultimaiely their 

the SyTian to the Barbary coast. I hey established Jheff first 
African trading post at Utica on the north coast of Tunisia (asJt 
now is called) alwut iioo B.c..and Carthage was founded near-by 

I TK* ti^rm ' JVfric'i * mav have been derived from the Berber 

gewiul5«ormp.inded in extent to the modern Tumsia. 
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some three centuries later. For a considerable period after 
550 B.c. Carthage controlled the northern littoral from Tripoli 
to Tangier, and about the same time Phoenician merchants were 
organizing regular sea-borne commerce between the head of the 
Red Sea and the southern coasts of Persia and Arabia. It was 
recorded by Herodotus that about the year 600 B.c. ceitain 
Phoenician adventurers completed the circumnavigation of 
Africa, starling from the Red Sea and two years later passing 
the Pillars of Hercules on their way to the Levant : but the 
extent of Phoenician exploration on the African coasts does not 
depend solely on this very doubtful record. Passing beyond 
the Mediterranean they establislied trade dejK>ts on the coast 
of Rio de Oro (c. 500 B.c.), and from this atlvance-base under- 
took at least one voyage southward beyond the desert to tlie 
neighbourhood of the Senegal and (iarnbia rivers. It is even 
probable that they visited tl\e Sierra Leone coast. Through the 
medium of such West African enterpri.si'S. and by virtue of their 
ability to tap the trans-Saharan caravan trade, the Carthaginians 
were able to offer in Mediterranean {)ort-market.s tropical products 
similar to those — namely, ivory, gold, and Negro slaves — which 
were sought two thousand years later by luiro|K“an adventurers 
on the West African coast. 

Greek cultural influence reached the shores of North .Africa 
as early as 1000 b . c ., but the only firmly e,stabli.shed Hellenic 
colony on the continent was not founded until c. 6jo B.c., when 
the city of CjTcne (cf. Cyrenaica) together with several neigh- 
bouring Greek settlements came into existence. About the same 
time Greek merchants acejuired imiv»rtant trade connexions in the 
lower Nile Valley. Herodotus (fifth century B.( .) was one of the 
Greek travellers who journeyed as far uj>-str(“am as the First 
Cataract (.Aswan). He learned of a vast river system occupy- 
ing much of West Africa south of the Sahara, but the Niger * 
of Heredotus's conjecture was extended to include the Senegal 
and rivers of the Chad Basin. This same fancy was retained 
as late as the sev'cnteenth century of our era, as witness the 
map of Vi.sscher (a.d. 1652). The lower Nile ri'gion was added 
to Alexander’s empire about 332 B.c., and the city which bears 
his name and which was to remain for nine centuries the capital 
of Egypt was then founded. 

* It was one of the colonial achievements of Rome to be the 
first Power to incorporate within a single empire the whole of 
the Mediterranean- littoral, including that portion of Africa 
which was fairly accurately known at the time. Yet at its 

* The name * Niger ' was first mentioned by Claudius Ptulcmacus, the 
Alexandrian geographer of the first century a.d. 
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pcalest extent Roman Africa did not penetrate the Negro 
domain. Moreover, the Roman period did not bring any im- 
portant incre ase of geographical knowledge concerning Africa. 

province of Africa ' was founded in 145 B.c. with 
the destruction of Carthage, but a contemporary event of greater 
significance for Jsorih Africa w'as the introduction of the camel 
to Barbary and Mauritania by w’ay of Egypt. By the close of 
th^ first half-century of iho ( hristian era Kr man Africa extended 
from Mauritania to the Red Sea and ujvstream in the Nile 



l i(i M — Africa- as niappcU in a n. 

1 Sv^l'-in* anri Ijikp llamas Africa, a:*. oriL:;^; to tic map prepared t'v Nicolas \ isscher. 

Note Ihr ifrrat irtf^twarx*. ll.-wmc (t^rr in the Suvlan llw sovircc of the Nile in twin lakes oi 

South IctitiaJ AfrKa. aud the laki area icpre^cnlrU as .Alo >s5i.!a- 


Valley as far as tlie Second Cataract (Wady Haifa). Outside 
these limits the most ambitious jwjcci of African exploration 
undertaken by Ivonu’ was the altemj>tcd discovery of the Nile 
source — this by coininaiul of the Einjx*ior Nero (a.d. 66) ; bitt 
beyond Eashoda the marshy lands of the Bahr-el-Jebel neigh- 
bourhood t»ffered too si'iious an obstacle to advance, and the 
expedition faileil. About this time Cireck traders were well 
versed in the geogi*ij>hy of the coasts of East Africa as far south 
as Zanz!t)ar : so much is iiulKalcd by the work published in 
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A.D. 77 by the Alexandrian Greek whose 'Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea ' (Red Sea) consists of a compilation of sailing 
directions intended for mariners. 

Roman authority in N»>rth-West Africa, often precarious 
over the turbulent Berbers of the Atlas, was for a time com- 
pletely obliterated with the incursions of the Vandals early in 
the fifth century ; but in the following century Byzantine 
emperors re-established the Roman tradition, and something of 
the former Roman authority and these influences persistM 
until the arrival of the ^fahomedan Aral>s. It is to be remem- 
bered that in the Imperial economy the Roman dom<iin of North 
Africa represented a store-house of agricultural wealth in which 
wheat, the olive and various fruits were characteristic products. 
Many parts of North Africa which, during the Roman era, 
were able to support fairly intensive cultivation of typical 
' Mediterranean ' crops were later gradually absorl)ed by the 
desert, and so remain to-day. 

Of much more lasting importance to Africa than Phoenician, 
Greek or Roman j)enetration was the series of Moslem incur- 
sions which began in Eg>’pt in the seventh century. The Arabs 
not only swept across and conquered with great raj>idity the 
whole of North Africa,^ but also completely obliterated the 
cultural influence introduced by Greek and Roman. Moreover, 
they succeeded as no previotis Power had done in drawing the 
North African peoples into closer cultural and political relations 
one with another. The ICast African littoral became equally 
early a Moslem domain. 

From these limits Islam has not receded • : indeed, it may 
be said that, w'ith the exception of Abyssinia and the Christian 
groups of Egypt, Africa as far south as lat. 10° or ii® N. is 
Moslem in faith, whilst on the eastern side of the continent the 
zone of allegiance to Islam is carried much farther .south so as 
to include the coast of Kenya and the island of Z;inzibar.* By 
the twelfth century the colonization of the Eiist African coast 
by Arabs and Persians at points of trading vantage extended as 
far south as the Zambezi outlets, and Sofala, near the modern 
port of Beira, was founrled as a Mfjslem town about this time. 

* The tidal wave of Moslem conquest failed to override the fortress 
oj Septa (the modern Ceuta in Morocco) held by a Count of the Roman 
Empire. 

•The Mahomedan population of the world has been calculated very 
approximately as 240 millions, of whom more than 60 millions are in 
Africa. 

• Islam has many adherents on the orast of Tanganyika Territory, 
Portuguew East Africa and Natal. The most southerly community of 
Moslems in Africa is that of the Malays of Cape Town and district. 
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The Arab trade on the East African shores included the capture 
of Bantu Negro slaves and their transport to Southern Arabia 
and Persia. From these early contacts with the Bantu zone 
of Africa has come the much-abused term, 'Kafir —which in 
the Arabic signifies Unl)elievcr *. A more creditable Arab 
influence w*ui the introduction of rice and the sugar-cane to 
tropical Africa from India. The Arabian and Persian colonies 
on the eastern littoral attained their highest prosperity in the 
period between iioo and 1300, and their wealth and activity are 
recorded by tli(‘ Arabian geographer, Ibn Batuta, who visited 
East Africa in 1328. One result of a revival and extension of 
Islam in North Africa during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
was that many of the Sudan ic peoples of negroid stock accepted 
Moslem faith and culture. Such conversion affected the Hausa, 
Mandingan and Songhai and the peoples of Darfur and Wadai, 
and through its means tliey were brought indirectly into com- 
mercial contact with the Mahomedan world of South-West 
Asia.^ 

SubscYjuent to the discovery and colonization of the Caribbean 
region of the Americas the demand for Negro slaves offered an 
induexunent, not only to tlie Arab traders who supplied European 
dealers, but also to tlie occupation — temporary or permanent — 
of the west coasts of Africa by adventurers from the maritime 
countries of Eurojx*. Earlier, however, the search for the sea- 
road to India and to other countries of spice production had 
led to the rounding of Southern Africa and, incidentally, to the 
systematic exploration of West African coasts by Portuguese 
seamen. 

The litxration of the western districts of the Iberian Peninsula 
from Moorish invailcis occurred Ixfore 1300, but it was not until 
1415 that the Portuguese proceeded to invade Africa by way 
of Tangier and Ceuta, in order to carry the war into the Moslem 
territory of the African mainland. Directed by Prince Henry 
of Portugal (known as 'the Navigator'), who had learned from 
Mocirish merchants of the wealth of tropical African forests, 
Pi^rtuguese mariners inaugurated a splendid phase of explora- 
tion, so that in the brief |xTiod of about half a century 5^^ 
miles of African coastal waters were navigated and charted 
as never before. Cajx' Bc^jador — the head-land which bulges 
or * juts out ' — provkied an early difticiilty on account of the 
adverse currents of its neighbourho<xl, but it was successfully 
passed in 1434. The following fifty years of Portuguese mari- 
time activity led to the re-discovery of the Senegal River, 

• The ufo of chain mail in the Sudan, particularly Bomu, ivas an 
limovatkMimtroducod from the parts of Syria visited by the Crusaders. 
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to the doubling of Cap* Verde — Africa’s most westerly point 
— to a thorough investigation of the Guinea Coast and to the 
sighting of the Congo estuary. The main promontories of the 
comparatively straight West African coast still bear witness in 
their names to Portuguese discovery : Bojador, Blanco, Verde, 
Palmas — these were the main milestones in the southward spread 
of exploration. 

Coastal discovery w;is not succeeded by any serious jwnetra- 
tion of the West Afric.an hinterland ^ : all the Portuguese posts 
were intended for trade and were not to be the bases for coloniza- 
tion. Benin, a native kingdom (in modern South-We.st Nigeria), 
offered considerable opixjrtunities for trade in spices,* ivory and 
slaves, and its ancient bronze-casting industry — already well 
developed — was a further indication of commercial possil)ililies. 
On the Guinea Coast * the Portuguese seem to have estahlislied 
their most important trading posts at Arguin, at the mouth of 
the River Gambia, and at Elmina on the Gold Coicst, and from 
the second of these depots they tap[x;d a rich trade in gold. 

As suggested by the geograpliical disposition and extent of 
their existing colonics,* the I’ortuguese were more tliorough in 
their penetration of Africa south of the Equator, atid in one 
or two districts, notably the lower Zainlx'zi Btisin, they under- 
took considerable exploration at a very early period of their 
settlement ; but generally with them, as also with the Dutch 
at a later time, the monsoon lands of south-eastern A.sia 
proved more attractive than Africa as a region for colonial 
expansion. 

The achievement of pas-ing the Cajjc i if Good Hope was first 
accomplished in I4<S7 by Bartolomeu Diaz, who also sighted 
Algoa Bay where Port Elizabeth now stands. A few years later 
his countryman, Vasco da Gama, proceeded farther, pa.ssed 
Cape Agulhas and the coast of Natal — the name was of Da 
Gama's choosing — and later gained contact with Arab traders 
at their southern trading post of Sofala. From here his ventures 
on the East African shore carried him to 2^nzibar, Mombasa 

* The largest Portuguese cxj)Cflition into the interior of the (’>uinea 
lands was associated with an unsuccessful attempt to reach Timhuktu 
which, by a.d. 1150, had Ix^omc a vigorous trading centre, where Sudanese 
and Saharan caravan routes converged. 

* Spices included Guinea pcpi>er or nialagiictta pcpix;r, known iioino- 
times as ' Grain ' ; hence the term * Grain Coast ' which, though now out 
of use, formerly referred t<j what is now the coast of LilK?ria. 

* Its limits may be accepted as extending from the Senegal River to 
the Niger Delta. 

* The area of Angola is 486,000 sq. miles ; of Portuguese Last Africa, 
288,000 sq. miles. 
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and Malindi. Then under Arab guidance he learned to utilize 
the Indian Ocean monsoons on a voyage to and from Western 
India, his real objective. 

The trading settlements which da Gama discovered on the 
East African coast, though largely Arab in population, were 
independent of any political tie with Arabia. They soon 
fell to their Portugue.se conquerors, who thus added a far-flung 
chain of trade depots on the western border of the Indian Ocean 
to fhe imperial responsibilities of the small European Power. 
Chief among the Arab ports commandeered by the Portuguese 
were Malindi, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Mozambique and Sofala,^ in 
addition to Aden and the Isle of Socotra whose function it was 
to control the critical and narrow passage between the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean. In view of their extensive littoral con- 
quests it was a remarkable oversight on the part of the Portu- 
guese to fail to establish trade depots on the coast of South 
Africa between the two spheres of their commerce — the Eastern 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. Especially is it difficult 
to appreciate why Table Bay, the recognized base for later 
European penetration of South Africa, was not selected for 
regular occupation, at least for the purpose of the watering and 
revictualling of ships bound between Portugal and the Indies; 
certainly it was not fear of the primitive Hottentots which 
caused the Portuguese to avoid the southern shores of the con- 
tinent. 

The Arabs of Oman (South-Eastern Arabia) succeeded in 
ejecting the Portuguese from their territory in 1650, after which 
they proceeded also to oust the Europeans f, m East Africa ; 
and so began the political connexion between Oman and Zan- 
zibar, together with the neighbouring shore of the mainland, 
which was a prominent feature of the pohtical geography of the 
Arab world as late as the nineteenth century. By the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the Portuguese had lost aU their 
possessions north of Cape Delgado (lat. 10° 23 S.). We look in 
vain for many surviving traces of the Portuguese Empire in 
East Africa north of this point ; an important one, however, is 
to be found in those Goanese inhabitants of Zanzibar and the 
neighbouring mainland coast w-ho are descended from colonists 
introduced by the Portuguese from the colony of South-Western 
India which still belongs to them. Control of the East African 
coast, as far south as Delgado, by Oman sultans who operated 
mainly from their base at Muscat, was relaxed after the retreat 
of the Portuguese to South-east Africa, though they continued 

* The Portuguese did not establish a post on Delagoa Bay until the 
eighteenth century. This was their most southerly African settlement. 

« 
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to exert their spiritual authority over the East African Moslem 
population. The tradition of this Arabian-East African con- 
nexion was long maintained and was vigorously revived after 
1832, when the reigning sultan of Oman transferred his court 
to Zanzibar, from which he extended his authority over the 
coast-lands now politically included within the Protectorate of 
Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. 

In the later part of the sixteenth century Portugal was 
impoverished in man-power and wealth, a consequence of*the 
vast imperial commitments undertaken by this small nation- 
state of not more than two million inhabitants. Spain tem- 
porarily destroyed the separate state-hood of Portugal and the 
way lay open for the Dutch, English and French to dispute the 
Portuguese claims both on the African littoral and in the Far 
East of Asia.’ As early as 1650 the Portuguese were expelled 
from the entire West African coast-line north of the Equator, 
with the exception of a small holding to the south of the Gambia 
River, a colony which still survives as Portuguese Guinea. The 
Gold Coast became the principal stage in Africa for the com- 
mercial rivalries which arose between the various claimants for 
the role Portugal had formerly occupied ; yet this strip of 
the Guinea Coast had then, as now, no good natural harbour, 
and in this respect was much inferior to Sierra Leone, with its 
natural port of Freetown, and to the lands about the Gambia 
estuary. Gold-dust and easily-acquired slaves were the special 
inducements to trade on the Gold Coast which outweighed the 
difficulties of harbourage. For two centuries ' the Coast ' * was 
the main objective of English adventurers who traded with 
Africa, though the easily navigable Gambia gained early an 
estimation that was almost as high. It is worthy of note that 
despite early attention from English merchants trading with 
West Africa, the Gambia dependency — officially the Gambia 
Protectorate — has remained a small British enclave isolated 
within a vast French West African domain. Throughout the 
three centuries during which the French have established and 
extended their tropical empire in Africa the district about the 
lower Senegal River has persisted as the primary base for their 
imperial operations, and in this connexion is to be noted the 

* At the close of the fifteenth century a division of the colonial ' spheres 
of influence ’ — to use a modem term — of Spain and Portugal was arranged 
whereby Spain was debarred from expansion in Africa, though her special 
claims in Morocco and the Canary Islands (acquired in the thirteenth 
century) were exempted from this exclusion. 

* By which in British circles of West Africa the Gold Coast is always 
understood. 
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recent clioice of Dakar — ^a seaport half-way between the Senegal 
and the Gambia — as the capital of French West Africa.^ 

The European settlements on the Guinea Coast which were 
established after the withdrawal of the Portuguese were not 
intended to provide bases for the ultimate penetration of the 
hinterland : they were considered to be merely depots suitably 
placed for tapping West African trade, and their advantages as 
the starting-points of territorial conquest were not appreciated 
untd the nineteenth century was well advanced. 

Slaves were the first important export from West Africa, and 
the development of this traffic in human bodies must be con- 
sidered in relation to the economic exploitation of the Caribbean 
lands, especially the islands, where the Spaniards, who already 
realized the agricultural and mining possibilities of such posses- 
sions as Haiti,* were faced with a shortage of suitable labour. 
Certain of the West Indian Islands — Barbados is an instance — 
whose considerable population to-day is largely African in origin, 
were in the sixteenth century virtually without inhabitants. 
At the height of their maritime power the Portuguese supplied 
Spain, practically cxclud«;d from tropical Africa, with West 
African slaves, and Lisbon ro.se to special prominence in the 
commerce of tlie world as the greatest entrepxH of the Negro 
slave traffic. This was at a time before direct slave trade between 
West African and Caribbean ports was established by the English 
and French. Many of the slaves remained in Portugal to pro- 
vide agricultural labour, esjx'cially in the southern half of the 
country, and .so are explained the traces of Negro blood which 
are found in the Iberian Peninsula to-day. 

It was not until about 1660 that English merchantmen 
entered fully into the slave trade, and the rapid growth of Liver- 
Ix)ol as a great Atlantic port began with the participation of 
Mersey-owned shipw in the carrying of slave cargoes at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. The ‘ trade triangle ’ 
of ptorts such as Bristol and Liverpool provided very lucrative 
cargoes on each side of the ‘ triangle ’ except the outward voyage 
to West African slave depots, such as Bonny and Calabar, 
when cheap trinkets, lirc-arms and similar objects intended as 
barter for Negroes were carried. The return voyages to the 
home jwrts were usually made with full cargoes of such character- 
istic Caribbean products as cotton, sugar, molasses and rum, 
tobacco and various tropical fruits ; some of these still provide 

* See later section devoted to the progress of colonization in French 
West Africa. 

' Haiti, known then and sometimes to-day as Hispaniola, was the 
main Spanish base in the West Indies. 
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the raw materials for important industries in the neighbour- 
hoods of the two English ports mentioned. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the aggregate of slaves exported 
from West Africa in ships of all nations concerned reached an 
average figure of 100,000 per annum, and of this drain on the 
native population, England — ^mainly Liverpool — ^was responsible 
for one half. 

In an effort to make reparation for this discreditable enter- 
prise and in order to foster the repatriation of liberated slaVes, 
Great Britain created the Crown Colony of Sierra Leone in 1807.^ 
This was the first instance on the Guinea Coast of a European 
possession which claimed to be more than a trading post. Several 
years later certain philanthropic Americans, with a similar pur- 
pose, founded colonies • on the Grain Coast, and from them has 
developed the State of Liberia. 

Vigorous as was the trading activity on the West African 
sea-board during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
resultant increase of geographical knowledge was comparatively 
meagre. Unlike the Arabs of East Africa the English and other 
Western European slave-traders did not explore the hinterland 
in order to establish routes for the tiansport of Negroes to the 
coast ; they depended entirely on the raids of the ' slave kings ' 
— ^themselves natives of West Africa — ^to provide cargoes at 
times when ships called at the various forts on ‘ the Coast ' 
between the Senegal River and the Bight of Biafra. Until the 
series of great explorations which began towards the close of 
the eighteenth century there were very few important additions 
to the published knowledge of inter-tropical Africa, although 
valuable exploratory work was done, first by the Dutch and 
later by the French, on the coasts of the islands — easily the 
IcU'gest of which is Madagascar — to the east of the continent. 
From the middle of the seventeenth century onwards the special 
interests of France in Madagascar were recognized, although it 
was not until the nineteenth century that French settlement was 
efiected. 

In the period preceding the momentous discoveries of the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the only permanent 
and re^ly important settlement of European colonists was con- 

* An English settlement at Freetown, as it was later known, had been 
established twenty years earlier. 

* Except for these instances of Liberia and Sierra Leone, the term 
• colony ' applied to West Africa — e.g. Gold Coast Colony — is inappro- 
priate, for there never has been any serious attempt at colonization by 
natioxials of the sovereign European Powers. The use of the term is due 
to the nineteenth-century conception, common in Europe, that the Tropics 
were colonizable by the White race. 
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fined to the extra>tropical South, where the Dutch founded a 
calling station, on the shores of Table Bay, in 1652. Their 
intention was to provide the ships of the Netherlands East India 
Company, on their way to and from the East, with food and 
water ; and Table Bay proved to be a much more convenient 
intermediate port of call than St. Helens, which the Dutch 
had formerly used. No ambitions of territorial annexation 
were contemplated ; but when, after the first few years, it was 
realized that the re-victualling station was menaced by a failure 
of supplies, the directors of the Company at Amsterdam agreed 
to the extension of agricultural settlement beyond the narrow 
limits of the Cape Peninsula. The distribution of rainfall and 
the orographical trend lines encouraged an eastward rather than 
northward movement of colonists away from the neighbourhood 
of the Cape, and gradually the settlers of the outposts abandoned 
their traditions as the descendants of a maritime people. By 
the later years of the eighteenth century the semi-desert of the 
Great Karroo had been skirted on its southern and eastern 
flanks, so that the way lay open to the Boer (i.e. ‘ Farmer ') 
migration on to the high gra.ssy plateau — the High Veld ^ — which 
b<?gan in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. 

Although British control of the Cape station was not inter- 
rupted after 1814, the first purely British colony established in 
South Africa grew from settlement on the shores of Algoa Bay, 
where Port Elizabeth was founded in 1820. The eastward and 
north-eastward penetration of the Boers and the establishment 
of British control and settlement in the coastal lands of Cape 
Colony were contemporaneous with the steady onward move 
ment of the Bantu Negroes south-westwards across the high 
eastern plateau of what we now term the Union of South Africa. 
South Africa became then, as it has remained, an arena of struggle 
for land between Black and White settlers. Armed with their 
superior weapons and military science the Europeans were able 
to place a limit to the western advance of the Bantu, and this 
‘ racial frontier ’ is still perceptible in the Eastern Cape Province 
approximately along the line of the Great Fish River, which 
descends to the sea between Port Elizabeth and East London.* 

The modern period of exploration in the African Tropics was 
at the outset associated w’ith the discovery of the upper courses 
of the Niger and Blue Nile. It began with the expedition oP 

* It extends across the east of the Orange Free State and the south of 
the Transvaal. 

* See map (in the later chapter devoted to South Africa) which shows 
the low density of Bantu population in the Western Cape Province and 
the high density in the Eastern Cape Province. 
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James Bruce, who visited Ab3^inia in 1770-72, and after dis- 
covering the source of the Blue Nile, was able to trace the 
river to its meeting with the While Nile at Khartoum. As 
early as the sixteenth century a Portuguese party had entered 
Abyssinia from the east Coast and, it is believed, had reached 
the source of the Blue Nile, but this and other features of 
Abyssinian geography were soon forgotten. There is no accu- 
rate cartographical record of this Portuguese investigation, and 
Europeans continued for long to credit Abyssinia with an extent 
reaching as far south as the region of the Zambezi. 

In 1788 the African Association of London was formed for the 
encouragement of African exploration, and this body remained 
distinct for about forty years until merged with the Royal 
Geographical Society. Under its auspices Mungo Park — one of 
the greatest names in African exploration — visited the Gambia 
River in 1795 and made his way overland to the Niger at Segou 
(in modern French Sudan). With the intention of following 
the Niger to its coastal outlet Park returned to the upper Niger 
in 1805, but his expedition was un.successful. Prior to his 
travels it was generally believed that the lower Senegal and 
Gambia rivers, together with the Rio Grande (Portuguese Guinea), 
were the outlets of a westward-flowing Niger, but Mungo Park 
learned sufficient to disprove this theory, though at the time of 
his death he probably believed that the Niger entered the sea 
by the Congo estuary. 

From the time of Park until the middle of the nineteenth 
century exploration in tropical Africa was mainly limited to 
the Guinea lands and to the Western Sudan. To an objective 
in the latter region from Western Europe the easiest route was 
certainly via a base on either the Gambia or Senegal, but several 
southw'ard passages of the Sahara from the Mediterranean coast, 
for tlie purpose of exploring the Sudan, were also characteristic 
of this period of discovery. 

In 1823 Clapperton, Oudney and Denham were membcTS of 
an expedition that crossed the Sahara from Tripoli to Lake 
Chad, the neighbourhood of which was then for the first time 
explored. As a result important information concerning the 
powerful Sultanates of Sokoto and Bornu was brought to Euro|K‘, 
while a few years later the brothers Lander fulfflled the inten- 
‘tion of Mungo Park and traced the course of the lower Niger, 
to prove that the Oil Rivers, long known to slave-traders, were 
the distributaries of the Niger Delta. Onwards from the twelfth 
century, the time of its establishment as a great market of the 
Sudan, Timbuktu, the focus of desert and savanna routes, was 
vaguely known to Europe, and it was natural that the great 
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emporium should attract the attention of early nineteenth- 
century travellers, io it by different routes came Laing and 
the Frenchman CaiU^ in 1825 and 1826 respectively, but it 
remained to a German — Dr. Barth — ^to make the first thorough 
geographical investigation of the vast tract which extends 
between Lake Chad and the neighbourhood of Timbuktu. His 
long and valuable investigations in the Sudan were carried out 
in tlie period 1851-55, and at about the same time David Living- 
stofie was at the beginning of his career in South-Central Africa. 

The establishment by European Powers of spheres of influ- 
ence ^ in the region between the Sahara and the Guinea Coast 
followed close upon the work of exploration that has been out- 
lined and represented the first steps towards the annexation of 
' colonies '. The ' scramble ' for territory which, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, dominated the attitude of certain 
of the European Powers towards Africa and brought about the 
steady disruption of the institutions of native life must be con- 
sidered in relation to the domestic circumstances of each of the 
interested Powers. As late as 1880 Great Britain still retained 
its foremost position in the organization and technique of large- 
scale manufactuiing industry. At that time Germany had just 
entered the phase of industrial and commercial expansion which 
ultimately enabled her to exert a close rivalry with Great Britain 
in the apj>lication of science to industry. These were the out- 
standing instances of great industrial States whose expanding 
industries and congested urban populations were in urgent need 
of the resources — raw materials and foodstuffs — which the 
tropical lands, especially those of Africa, seemed able to supply. 

Africa olfered special inducements to the commercialism of 
Western Europe not only by reason of its vast tropical extent • 
but also on account of the comparative proximity of its luxuriantly 
rich forest and park savanna belts.* Industrialists were quick 
to measure the resources of the continent in oil-palms, rubber 
and other wild-growing vegetation of industrial value, and to 
estimate the enormous possibilities for the cultivation of a wide 
variety of commercial crops amongst which cotton, cacao, hemp, 

' The term — * sphere of influence * — was not actually brought into use, 
in connexion with the partition of Africa by European Powers, until the 
end of the nineteenth century. Introduced by the British Foreign Office, 
it was intended to designate regions over which a right to exclusive polite 
cal influence was claimed, though over which no legal powers of sove* 
reignty could yet be exercised. 

■ Africa possesses a greater tropical area than any continent. 

■ For the West European industrial States the African forest and 
savanna are much more conveniently situated than the corresponding 
zones of Central and South America or of South-Eastern Asia. 
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coffee and sugar were numbered. It was believed that such 
jnoducts could be ^thered cheaply through the bounty of 
Nature and the seeming abundance of native labour ; while it 
was not overlooked that such organization as the Negroes 
possessed would be powerless to resist the establishment of a 
commercial regime, dependent at least to some degree on forced, 
possibly wageless, labour. There were, of course, honourable 
exceptions to this attitude in every one of the European States 
whi(^ had dealings with Africa. Further, it was recognized# by 
the leaders of European industry that the many million Africans, 
black and brown, would provide an extensive market for the 
cheap products of mill and factory. 

Such a conception of an industrial and commercial regime 
to be applied to an unopened continent was not confined to 
Africa. A great part of the Far Eastern margins of Asia was 
at the same time equally exposed to the aggressive comincrciali.sm 
of Western Powers and was passing tiiiough a phase similar to 
that experienced by Africa. In the seventy \ears which pre- 
ceded the Great War the islands, peninsulas and ports of Qiina 
and her dependencies were selected by one or other of the Powers 
either for the purpose of extending commerce, irrespective of 
the wishes of the indigenous population, or for the establish- 
ment of an exclusive sphere of interest. 

The rather sinister record of the penetration and partition 
of Africa during the last twenty years of the nineteenth and 
first decade of the twentieth century is relieved by occasional 
instances where the policy of ruthless exploitation for com- 
mercial gain was rejected in favour of an enlightened interest 
in the economic welfare of native peoples. Such a policy, whilst 
recognizing the natural aspirations and rights of Africans, was 
directed towards assisting them in their most difficult and even 
painful adjustment to the all-pervading influences of Western 
civilization. In West Africa the outstanding case of enlightened 
administration which had strict regard both for native well- 
being and for the progressive development of natural resources 
was the regime establi.shed in Nigeria by Sir Frederick (later 
Lord) Lugard. Again, in South Africa the praiseworthy adminis- 
tration of the lands and people of the Trans-Keian Territories is 
one bright feature to be detached from a generally unfavourable 
record in the sub-continent as a whole. Uganda offers yet a 
further instance where modem and very successful economic 
development has been made possible without the spoliation of 
indigenous society. ‘ The aims of the ‘ dual mandate ' * set 

* The policy is discussed in The Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa, by Sir F. D. (later Lord) Lugard, 3rd ed., London, 19^6. 
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forth hy Lugard attempted to associate and hannonke two 
aspects of policy — ^first, the utilization of the material resources 
of Africa for the advancement of civilization in Africa and in the 
world as a whole ; and, secondly, though not subordinately, the 
cultural, social, economic and political advancement of Native 
life so that it might increasingly contribute to human progress. 
Such motives as those of Lugard tended to be obscured prior 
to the First World War by the widespread and wasteful exploita- 
tioirof land and Natives for European gain, and no colonial Power 
in Africa was free from such criticism. Thus was injury done to 
Africa. Moreover, the competing Powers, distrustful and envious 
of each other, were ready to foster the baser imperial motives 
which made war inevitable. 

In West Africa the establishment of spheres of interest by 
Western European States began as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. By means of an agreement of 1857 France 
and Great Britain defined their zones of special privilege, France 
consent Irg to recognize a British regime on the banks of the 
Gambia, Great Britain agreeing to relinquish her claims in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal in favour of France. As an 
avenue for political and commercial penetration into the interior 
of the Sudan the Gambia offers superior facilities to those of 
any other natural highway of the western Guinea lands, and, 
until the age of the steamship, it w'as navigable for nearly 200 
miles by sea-going vessels. With a greater and longer-assured 
depth of water than the Senegal it had the additional advantage 
over that river in that it traversed a richer savanna belt with 
greater agricultural possibilities. Yet it was the Senegal, not 
the Gambia, that provided the base for the vast imperial 
projects from which the French West African federation of 
colonies has grown. 

The inaugural step towards the foundation of the French 
African Empire, the greatest undivided area possessed by one 
Power on the continent, was taken when a French military force 
entered Algeria in i8jo. The motive of this expedition arose 
from the need to suppress the Barbary corsairs who for two 
centuries had levied tribute on Mediterranean shipping which 
used the passage betw'een Spain and Africa. On the Algerian 
and Moroccan coasts Turkey had lost all semblance of authority 
and, shortly after the Napoleonic Wars, the maritime Powers 
of Europe agreed that the chaotic state of affairs in Barbary 
required undelayed attention. By 1847 the French had pacified 
the immediate hinterland of the Algerian littoral, and a phase 
which opiened with a punitive expedition developed into occupa- 
tion for an indefinite period. 
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In West Africa there was no important forward movement 
of French conquest inwards from the Senegal coast until the 
arrival of General Faidherbe in 1854. He selected the Senegal 
River as the first line of advance, but also chose several points 
d'appui along the Guinea Coast in what are now the French 
colonies of Dahomey and Ivory Coast. Employing these bases 
Faidherbe evolved a plan by which French military forces were 
to converge upon the West-Central Sudan from three or four 
different directions : and associated with this idea was one# for 
the effective linking of the French empires of the Sudan and 
the Congo, in which project the Chad-Shari district was already 
seen to be of vital importance. 

Thus very early the French had formulated an imperial 
scheme on a continental scale, whilst, in contrast. Great Britain 
continued to regard her West African dependencies as separate 
colonial units. At a time (1860-70) when the representatives 
of France in Africa planned the acquisition of the entire Sudan 
west of Lake Chad the colonial authority of Great Britain in 
West Africa reached its nadir, and it was possible for a Select 
Committee of Parliament to recommend the withdrawal from 
all possessions other than Sierra T eone. This Crown Colony 
was excepted because Great Britain had there undertaken special 
responsibilities to liberated and repatriated slaves ; and a second 
reason was provided by the natural harbour of Freetown, a naval 
port half-way along the extended chain of communications 
between Great Britain and the western sea-bcuird of Africa, as 
far south as the Cape of Good Hope. 

Before another twenty years had elapsed, however, the 
competition for West African territory between Great Britain, 
France and Germany was in full vigour. The conllicting claims 
of these Powers were in evidence esjx;cially in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Chad where their possessions or protectorates con- 
verged.* Great Britain claimed a neces.sity to extend inland from 
the littoral of Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria in order 
to protect the effective hinterland of her coastal trading stations 
from the aggressive ambitions of the other two Powers. France 
was especially feared because of her great sweep across the 
Sudan : this, together with the rapid northward expansion of 
the French interests from the Guinea littoral at several points, 
threatened to confine narrowly the English ‘ colonics ' on every 
land frontier. It was not difficult, however, for each of the 
three Powers to justify, at least to its own satisfaction, the case 
for territorial aggrandisement. 

* Great Britain from Northern Nigeria, Germany from the Cameroon* 
and France from the district of the middle Niger. 
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The only serious opposition to European penetration of the 
Guinea forest belt offered by Native peoples was that organized 
by the Ashanti of the Gold Coast hinterland. In military organ- 
ization they were unrivalled by any Negro community through- 
out the Guinea lands, so that British tenure of the Gold Coast 
was insecure until the capture of Kumasi, the Ashanti head- 
quarters, in 1873. ‘ 

Germany did not obtain its first foothold in Africa until 
i88q, when, from a coastal base at Lome, the Protectorate ■ 
of Togoland was proclaimed and the German eagle was carried 
to represent sovereignty along a comparatively narrow strip 
stretching across the Guinea forest on to the savanna of the 
Sudan. Thus was placed an effective barrier to the eastward 
expansion of the British Gold Coast Colony, and the move was 
typical of the manner in which each of the three Powers attempted 
to frustrate the designs of its rivals. 

Passing to the central and eastern regions of the continent, 
we begin the period of modern exploration with the name of 
David Living'.tone. He and others of similar humane sympathy 
believed that the slave trade carried on by the Arabs throughout 
a large part of East Africa would not be exterminated until the 
region was fullv opened up to legitimate trade. More than any 
other man Livingstone brought to the world enlightenment 
regarding phy.sical and human conditions in the most inacces- 
sible districts of ‘ the dark continent '. Each step in his explora- 
tion is associated with the discovery of one or more of the 
(ireat Lakes which form so prominent a feature of East African 
geography ; and ultimately he and others whom he inspired 
by his example were able to show the relationship between the 
Lakes and the principal rivers of the region — Nile, Congo and 
Zambezi. 

Livingstone began to travel in unknown country shortly after 
reaching Bechuanaland, and a journey across the Kalahari • 
to Lake Ngami in 1849 was his first big achievement. After 
investigating the region of the upper Zambezi he determined to 

‘ The Ashanti capital was occupied by British troops again in 1896, 
when King I’rempch was sent into exile from which be was not allowed 
to return until 1925. 

• At first the term ‘ Protectorate ’, as understood by Great Britain, 
France and Germany, implied the rights of external but not internal* 
sovereignty. Later its scojie was widened to include internal sovereignty 
also, and in Africa there is little to distinguish a ' Protectorate ’ from a 
' Colony ’. The only dillerem e of importance is that the inhabitants of 
a ■ IVotcctorate ' are not classed as ' subjects ’ of the ‘ protecting ' Power. 

' Callerl ‘ Desert ’, but including large areas of poor grassland which 
afford shee^ pasture in certain years. 
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discover a practicable route to the Atlantic coast, and traversed 
Portuguese West Africa as far as the port of Loanda (in 1854). 
From there he journeyed back right across the continent, by 
way of the Zambezi valley, to the Indian Ocean, and on the 
way discovered the most spectacular natural feature of Africa 
— ^the Victoria Falls — which he named. Livingstone’s second 
series of travels began in 1858, when he was commissioned by 
the British Government to explore Central Africa. From a 
starting-point on the lower Zambezi he passed on to the Skird 
River and to Lake Nyasa. Hereabouts two well-known place- 
names commemorate the explorer’s visit — Blantyre, the head- 
quarters of European settlement in the Shir^ Highlands; and 
the Livingstone Mountains which fringe the north-eastern coast 
of Lake Nyasa. 

Contemporaneous exploration was carried out much farther 
north by John Speke and Richard Burton when, from the shore 
of the Indian Ocean, they crossed the East African Plateau, 
partly for the purpose of determining beyond doubt the source 
of the Nile. Together they discovered Lake Tanganyika, and 
Speke continued the journey without his companion to Victoria 
Nyanza.i though it was not until a liter visit that he discovered 
the Nile outlet from the great Lake. Aided by Speke’s know- 
ledge Sir Samuel Baker followed the Nile up-stream to discover 
Albert Nyanza and to show that this lake came within the course 
of the Nile. It was still not known, however, whether or not 
the Nile could be traced up-stream beyond Victoria Nyanza, 
and there seemed, to be a possibility of Lake Tanganyika proving 
to be the ultimate source of the great river. 

Livingstone participated in the last stage of the determination 
of the Nile problem. In 1865 he went, unaccompanied by 
European, to the southern end of Lake Nyasa and from there 
carried out careful and important investigations in the district 
which we know as North-Eastern Rhodesia. He discovered 
Lakes Mweru and Bangweolu, and held the theory that the 
Congo head-stream (the Luvua River), which provides a northern 
outlet for Mweru, flowed to the upper Nile. After his meeting 
with Stanley in 1871 the two explorers ventured to the northern 
shore of ^ke Tanganyika and proved that there was no outlet 
to the Nile. Then, subsequent to Livingstone’s death, Stanley 
•finally elucidated the Congo problem by showing that the rivers 
west of Lake Tanganyika were tributary to the Congo and that 

» TMganyika is the longest fresh-water lake in the world (length— 
400 miles) and it is of great depth. Victoria Nyanza, with an area of 
26,000 sq. miles, is tlie largest lake of Africa and is rather smaller than 
Scotland. 
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the Lualaba and the main streun with which it merges coOkl 
be traced to the Atlantic. So that mainly to Speke, Livingstone 
and Stanley is due the definition of the main outlines of Cmtral 
and East African geography, and this great adiievement was 
accomplished in the short space of thirty years. The work of 
amplifying the geographical detail was left to their successors. 

Just as in West Africa exploration prepared the way for 
the imperial ambitions of great Powers, so in Central and Eastern 
Africa a ' scramble ' for territory was the immediate sequel to 
the achievements of the pioneers who have been mentioned. 
One of the most creditable aspects of European penetration was 
the suppression of the slave traffic, which trade was largely 
organized by the Arabs, yet it is unfortunately true that the 
forced labour instituted by several Western Powers has had 
little to recommend it in comparison* with slavery. 

Subsequent to a meeting of geographers and others interested 
in the future of Central Africa which was convened by Leopold II, 
King of the Belgians, there came into existence, in 1876. the 
International Association of the Congo. This society, which was 
dominated increasingly by the Belgian king, carried on, through 
the medium of Stanley, work of exploration mainly in the lower 
Congo region. Not far away at about the same time a French 
traveller, De Brazza, was preparing the way for the realization 
of French imperial ambitions in equatorial Africa. From the 
Gabun coast in 1880 he journeyed up-stream by way of the 
Ogowe River, reached and crossed the watershed which separates 
the Ogowe Basin from the lower Congo, and proceeded to the 
neighbourhood of Stanley Pool which is a lacustrine expansion 
of the latter river. At Stanley Pool, De Brazza came into con- 
tact with the regime of the ‘ Association of the Congo ’ which 
had assumed political claims over territory bounded on its 
western side by the left bank of the Ubangi and of the lower 
Congo. 

Farther west, on the Atlantic coast, the Portuguese were 
able to claim, with some show of justice, their priority of interest 
in territory immediately north and south of the Congo estuary. 
Alarmed by the activities of the Congo Association and by the 
enlargement of the French sphere of interest in the Gabun, the 
Portuguese attempted to obtain formal international recognition 
of their claims on the littoral of West-Central Africa; for the 
Lisbon Government was not slow to realize the future significance 
of the only natural oceanic outlet for the vast potential resources 
of the Congo Basin. In answer to the Portuguese claim a 
compromise was effected, and this occurred at about the same 
time that .the Independent State of the Congo, successor to the 
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Association of the Congo, was founded. The States represented 
at the International Congress of Berlin, 1884-5, agreed to the 
Portuguese possession of the left bank of the estuary of the 
great Central African river, but with their sanction the north 
bank passed to the new State of the Congo, which became the 
personal possession of Leopold, King of the Belgians. Immedi- 
ately north of the estuary Portugal retained a small coastal 
tract around Kabinda * which, by the new partition of territory, 
was cut off from the vast colony of Angola. 

In 1886 Germany and France — Powers rarely in agreement 
on questions of African partition — sanctioned the annexation 
by Portugal of all territory lying between Angola and Portuguese 
East Africa. Such a development would have proved fatal to 
the conception, already taking shape, of a continuous British 
sphere of influence throughout the region which we now know 
as Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and the northern 
part of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. The only territory in 
this region to w'hich Great Britain had strong claim was the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — proclaimed in 1885 — whose limits 
extended as far north as Lat. 22° S. (which is also the latitude 
of the northern border of the Transvaal Province). In face of 
British hostility the Portuguese were forced to abandon in South- 
Central Africa ambitions w’hich, if realized, would have meant 
continuous empire from the South Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
There was, in fact, no effective opposition to the annexa- 
tion by Great Britain of the territory which the much smaller 
Power had been pressed to relinquish. In this episode we have 
a fairly typical instance of the methods by which the partition 
of Central Africa was accomplished : each of the Powers con- 
cerned sought to acquire for itself the greatest possible area of 
territory and, without much scruple, to obstruct its rivals, while 
the welfare of the native inhabitants was not even considered. 

The General Act of the International Congress of Berlin 
(1884-5) included a quite unsuccessful attempt to apply a system 
to the partition of Africa and to place to some extent the new 
colonial administrations under international supervision. This 
introduction of the principles of international co-operation to 
the sphere of colonial government in Africa provided a pre- 
^ cedent for the modem experiment known as the Mandates 
‘system, which is concerned with the international administration 
of territories ceded by Germany in the Peace Treaty of 1919, 
The General Act enjoined freedom of trade within the Congo 
Baan to all nations, whose representatives were to be afforded 

* The claim of Portugal to the Kabinda Enclave rests on the estab- 
lishment of a * fort ' at Kahind * in 1783. 
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unr^tricted navigation of the main river and its affluents ; and 
similar provisions were extended to the lower Niger Basin. 
Further, the Powers signatory to the General Act agreed not 
to lay claim in future to protectorates or ‘ colonies ' unless 
they were able to prove to international satisfaction that their 
occupation was effective. ' Effective occupation ' was intended 
to signify complete penetration of the territory concerned, but 
within this definition a wide range of interpretation w'as possible : 
bcfdte the close of the nineteenth century, however, it must have 
been obvious that widespread European settlement was out of 
the question in the tropical lowlands of Africa. 

Throughout the entire phase of partition there was nothing 
more remarkable than the rapidity with which Germany acquired 
a great colonial empire. At the Berlin Congress this Power took 
the initiative in the discu.ssion of African affairs, and by that 
time her territorial responsibilities on the continent had given 
her some qualification for .such leadership : yet less than a year 
before the opening of the Congress the German flag had not 
been unfurled anywliere in Africa. In one year, 1884, the 
German Protectorates ‘ of Togoland, the Cameroons and South- 
W'est Africa * were jjroclaiincd. 

It is difficult to refer to the European jienctration of East 
Africa in the later part of the nineteenth century without includ- 
ing a statement of the geographical disposition and movements 
of important Native communities, such us the Baganda, Kikuyu 
and Masai ; but in order to avoid repetition tlie reader is here 
referred to the chapter s|X‘cially devoted to African societies. 
There has been brief indication of the main ph t^o of Arab influ- 
ence on the East African littoral anti of the decline of Portuguese 
authority on this coast. The cultural and commercial links 
between Oman and Zanzibar were strengthened when, in 1832, 
the reigning sultan at Muscat transferred his court to the East 
African island ; but not many years later — in 1861 — the political 
connexion with South-Eastern Arabia was severed, while both 
Great Britain and France agreed to recognize Zanzibar as an 
independent State. Considerable economic development of the 
island was associated with the regime of the Oman Arabs, and 
the successful clove industry of the early twentieth century is 
one instance of their commercial energy and initiative. 

By the middle years of the nineteenth century Arab traders, 
many of them financed by Indians residing on the East African 

* In these cases Protectorate signified complete annexation. 

• Germany annexed the entire desert coastline between the Angola 
trontier and the Orange River with tlie exception of the small Biitisb 
enclave of VSialvis Bay. 
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coast or in Zanzibar, had acquired in the wurse of their jv^y 
and slave trade an adequate geographical knowled^ of the 
East African Plateau as far west as Lakes Victoria and Tangan- 
yika ; moreover, they had established regularly-followed cara>^ 
routes between the Great Lakes and the nearest ports of the 
east coast. But the systematic mapping of the East African 
Plateau did not begin until the journey of Burton and Speke 
in 1856. It was Speke who brought to the world the first account 
of the civilization of the Baganda (in modern Uganda) who, from 
a cultural standpoint, represent one of the most advanced Negro 
communities in Africa. 

Early British interests in East Africa were mainly confined 
to the commerce of Zanzibar and to the attempted suppression 
of the slave trade for which traffic Zanzibar was the principal 
entrepot. This island gained greatly in commercial importance 
as a result of the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, when it 
acquired connexions with the maritime trade carried on between 
the Mediterranean and India. At this time the Sultan of 
2^zibar claimed sovereignty over the littoral now included 
in Tangan)dka Territory and the Kenya Protectorate. The 
claim was allowed both by Great Britain and by Germany who 
had developed rival interests in East Africa, ^though almost 
at the same time they shared equally a lease of this coastal belt 
to a width of about 10 miles. In Kenya to-day the littoral is 
stiU, nominally at least, a part of the Protected State of Zanzibar. 
Behind the coastal margin the plateau was divided into two 
spheres of interest — one German ; the other, and more northerly, 
British — ^and the line of separation was drawn immediately to 
the north of Mount Kilimanjaro, from which it extended direct 
to the eastern shore of Victoria Nyanza in lat. 1° S. 

It was soon obvious to the British East Africa Company, 
which in 1888 received its charter giving rights of administration, 
that, in relation to the probable development of trade between 
the coast and the interior, the Kingdom of Buganda was likely 
to occupy a controlling position. Consequently the Uganda 
Railway constructed between Kisumu, on Lake Victoria, and 
Mombasa, and completed in 1903, was projected primarily for 
the purpose of bringing the densely-populated agricultural lands 
dose to the western shores of Victoria Nyanza within the effective 
reach of world markets.* The Plateau lands nearer the coast 
and traversed by the railway were not considered to be so 
favourable for economic development owing to unsuitable con- 

t The railway did not enter Uganda, though the rail-head at Kisumu 
was easily reached from the Uganda coast of the Lake by means of a 
fleet of steamers which worked in conjunction with the railway. 
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ditions of climate, soil and labour. The administrathe functions 
of the Chartered Company within the territories which we now 
know as Kenya and Uganda were discontinued very soon and 
the British sphere of interest came directly under the control 
of the Colonial Office. Unlike the other two great chartered 
companies of British Africa — the Royal Niger Company which 
operated in the basin of the lower Niger and the British South 
Africa Company whose main domain lay in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia — the B.E.A.C. was not intended mainly as an organ- 
ization for the commercial development of its territory, nor did 
it obtain possession of vast miiieral and agricultural resources 
as the British South Africa Company was able to do. Indeed, 
it was frequently in financial difficulties owing to heavy adminis- 
trative expenditure, as at the time of the construction of the 
Uganda Railway. 

Very early in the twentieth century it was proposed to test 
the suitability of the Kenya and Kilimanjaro Highlands as 
areas for European settlement, tlie colonists to be British or 
German accoiding to the political division of East Africa. It 
was not until after the First World War, however, that White 
colonization attained considerable proportions : then for the first 
time the European population of the Kenya Plateau exceeded 
10,000 persons. During their short colonial cxptTience in East 
Africa the Germans were remarkable for the energy of their 
concentration upon commercial development : so, for example, 
they constructed in the short p<‘riod betw'een 1904 and 1914 a 
trunk line of railway, about 800 miles in length, across the 
Plateau from Dar-es-Salaam, their leading port, to Kigoma, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, and were proceeding with 
the projection and construction of branches leading from or to 
the central line when war came to Africa. The German railway 
was intended to comjx'te for the increasing commerce of Central 
Africa with the Uganda Railway and with a Belgian line — the 
Lukuga Railway — which reached the western shore of Lake 
Tanganyika from the upi)er Congo. 

As noted earlier the first organized attempt to colonize the 
interior of South Africa occurred in the period 1830-40 when 
the pioneering Dutch stock-farmers advanced slowly in the face 
of almost overwhelming Bantu opposition on to the High Veld of 
the Transvaal.^ Much of the country they traversed had been . 
denuded of population by the ravages of the ruthless Zulu and 
their Matabele kinsmen against whom the small bands of Boers 
were forced to maintain a desperate struggle. Much later — 

* The pioneer Boers — the Voor-trekkers — did not number more than 
ttooo. 
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about 1870— diamonds were discovered in dry ^^land dis- 
tricts formerly traversed by the Voor-trekkere in their 
progress. The Kimberley district, with its massive diamond 
‘piSs’, became the first great mining centre, but was very ^n 
overshadowed in importance when the most valuable gold-field 
in the world was discovered and opened in the Southern 
vaal. The vigorous and extensive exploitation of mineral wealth 
introduced to the up-country parts of South Africa new types 
of settler — the mining prospector and the mining camp store- 
keeper — whose interests were immediately at variance with 
those of the conservatively-minded Hoer pastoralists. Mining 
development also provided a povi'erful inducement to railway 
construction along the most accessible routes between the coast 
ports and the new towns of Kimberley and Johannesburg, so 
that by 1S85 the diamond centre was linked by rail to Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth and East London. 


Between 1886 — when Johannesburg was founded — and the 
years immediately preceding the First World War there con- 
tinued, except for the short period of the Anglo- Hoer stniggh', a 
considerable immigration of European .settlers — mainl>' British. 
They congregated mainly in close proximity to the auriferous 
Reef which W’as, until the opening of this century, within the 
independent Dutch State known as the South African Rejiublic. 
Fortunately for the gold indu.itry, which frir sixty years has borne 
the financial burden of South Africa, coal was discovered close 


at hand in 1887 and on such a considerable scale as to meet the 
probable fuel needs of the future. 

The Anglo-Boer War at the end of the century, the memories 
of which unfortunately still influence the relations of the two 
European stocks in South Africa, was primarily a struggle for 
territory between two societies with very different conceptions 
of land development. The political subordination of the Dutch 
after their military defeat was of brief duration. They rejjresent 
to-day the more numerous and widespread of the two Fhiropean 
nationalities which arc still distinct within the Union of South 


Africa, and, because of their numerical strength, they arc in a 
position to determine the political future of the Union. Since 
1910 South Africa as far north ,15 the Limpopo River, but 
omitting the Native Territories of Basutoland, Bcchuanaland 
and Swaziland, has held the status of a self-governing Dominion 
of the British Commonwealth and amongst the Dominions is 
oiuque in that the large majority of its citizens are not of European 
origin but of dark skin. Nevertheless, the White settlement 
of South Africa is by far the most important instance of wide- 
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spread European colonization on the continent ; there is nothing 
comparable except the settlement of Southern Europeans — 
Italians, French and Spaniards — within the littoral belt of 
Algeria and Tunisia. In the case of North-West Africa the 
climatic similarity to Southern Europe and, secondly, the 
proximity of the colonists to their home-lands were advantages 
which made the possibility of successful acclimatization much 
less doubtful than in the case of sub-tropical South Africa, most 
of whose immigrants belonged to the cool temperate lands of 
North-Western Europe. 

The wealth acquired at Kimberley by diamond prospectors, 
of whom Cecil Rhodes was the most far-seeing, furnished the 
capital for mineral prospecting in districts closer to Central 
Africa, c.g. Northern and Southern Rhodesia. Until about three 
decades ago the Rhodesias wen^ administered by the British South 
Africa Chartered Company which was incorporated in 1889. 
With its enormous resources of land for mining and agriculturjil 
product icu * that arc still retained even though administrative 
powers have erased, the Company has proved commercially to 
be by far the most succ('ssful of the three British chartered 
companies which have operated in .Africa. Since 1923 the 
British Colonial Office has been directly concerned in the admin- 
i.stration of the two Rhodesias. Southern Rhodesia with a 
much larger European population than its northern neighbour 
across the Zambezi • was granted responsible government. 
Northern Rhodesia received a status similar to that of a Crown 
Colony, in which a majority of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly are appointed not by popular frar'-hise but by the 
Governor who represents the Colonial Office. 

So far in this brief record of the partition of Africa reference 
to the northern or Mediterranean region has been postponed. 
Outside the old Spanish holdings on the coast of Morocco * and, 
secondly, the Algerian coast to which the French despatched a 
punitive e.xpcdition in 1830, it may be said that .Africa north 
of the Sahara remained outside the range of imperial ambitions 
of European nations until half a century ago. The advantage 
of proximity so far as the Mediterranean Powers, France and 
later Itiily, were concerned w;is counterbalanced by an early 
recognition, first, of the narrow limits of the fertile Mediterranean 
fringe imposed by the sterile, inhospitable Sahara, and, secondly, 

* The Company is cstimateil to possess about 10.000,000 acres of land. 

* In the early years of the British regime the two Rhodesias were 
known resjicctively as Northern and Southern Zambezia. 

* The Kill of Northern Morocco and the Ifni enclave of the south west. 
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of the inability of North Africa even in its most luxunarrt tracts 
to offer in an abundance equal to that of inter-tropical Afriw 
the variety of foodstuffs and raw materials which were urgently 
needed in' industrial Europe. A third factor which tended to 
delay French penetration was the considerable military resistance 
exerted by numerous and virile groups of native peoplesr— 
including the Berbers, Arabs and Abyssinians — very tenacious 
of their ancestral lands and rights and with much greater capacity 
for defending them than was possessed by the more primitive 
Negro communities. 

From the coast, at starting-points such as Tripoli and Alex- 
andria, expeditions set out fairly frequently for the exploration 
of the Central and Eastern Sudan (including the region of the 
upper Nile) from the third decade of the nineteenth century 
onwards. The travellers tended to follow well-recognized caravan 
routes and acquired considerable knowledge concerning the life 
of the desert communities. We have noted that by the middle 
of the century French colonial pioneers had entertained the 
ambition of incorporating within one empire the entire Sudan 
from the upper Nile to the Atlantic coast. The plan grew to 
involve four lines of simultaneous advance — eastwards from the 
well-consolidated French bases in Senegal and the middle Niger 
region ; north-eastwards from the Ubangi district of the Congo 
Basin which was destined to become the heart of French 
Equatorial Africa; south-Ccistwards from the Barbary lands, 
mainly after 1880 ; and westwards, also after 1880, from a 
Somaliland base, at Obok which, since 1883, has been included 
in the small but strategically-signihcant Protectorate of French 
Somaliland.^ 

This formidable French ambition inevitably menaced the 
authority which Egypt claimed over tlie neighbouring Sudan 
lands as well as over much of the Somaliland coast separated 
from the Egyptian Sudan by the independent State of Abys- 
sinia. The nominal status of Egypt as late as the early years 
of the twentieth century was that of an autonomous but tribu- 
tary State of the Ottoman Empire, though Turkish control had 
long been feeble. During the r< 5 gimc of the great Albanian 
soldier and statesman, Mehemet Ali, who was Turkish Viceroy 
in Egypt from 1805 to 1848, the foundations were prepared for 
the modem economic prosperity of the land of the lower Nile, 
but the political chaos which followed the death of Mehemet 
threatened to destroy his good work. The anarchy which was 

• Jibuti is the modern head-quarters of French authority on the 
Somaliland coast and as a port holds an important position in relatioo 
to the critical sea-passage of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
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esp^ially aggravated after 1880 gave Great Britain excuse and 
opportunity for military intervention, not only in Egypt but 
also in the nominal Egyptian dependencies of the Eastern Sudan 
and the Somaliland littoral. On the coast to the east of French 
Somaliland a British Protectorate was established in 1887 and, 
with Aden on the opposite, i.e. Arabian, shore was thereafter 
administered by the India Office. Kitchener's campaign of 
1898 in the neighbourhood of Khartoum enabled Egypt to regain 
nomfrial authority over much of the Eastern Sudan although 
the region was henceforth to be virtually a British Protectorate 
and, officially, the condominium of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The British penetration southwards from Eg}^)! imposed an 
abrupt check on French territorial ambitions in the Eastern 
Sudan and, in 1899 under pressure, the French withdrew entirely 
from the Nile Basin. Throughout the lands drained by the 
greatest African river — excepting Abyssinia, independent until 
1935 — Great Britain was henceforth in practical control, so that 
in her plans for the economic restoration of the potentially- 
rich Basin she was not disturbed by rival claims for Nile water 
on the part of other ambitious imperial Powers. The British 
proceeded to project schemes of irrigation which were to recognize 
the economic claims of the several sub-regions of the Nile Basin. 
Germany alone, represented by her East African Protectorate,* 
interrupted a British zone otherwise extending continuously 
from the Mediterranean coast of Eg)^t to the southernmost 
point of Africa. 

Frustrated in the Eastern Sudan French ambitions turned 
to the strengthening of the links of an empin*, va.st and con- 
tinuous, pivoting on Lake Chad and extending from Barbary 
and Senegal to the Congo. From the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century onwards Algeria was the head-quarters of French 
influence and colonization in North-West Africa, and it was 
administered as if it formed a southern prolongation of France.* 
Tunisia was not involved in French ambitions until much later 
and a Protectorate was proclaimed in 1881, when Italy was 
awakening to a realization of her needs for colonial expansion 
in the same region. In 1904 a considerable improvement in 
the diplomatic rt'lations of France and Great Britain permitted 
an agreement whereby each ceased to obstruct the ambitions of 
the other in North Africa ; so that France accepted British 
military domination in Egyjit in return for British acknowledge- 

* Renamed Tanganyika Territory after the First World War. 

* Algeria has never been counted a French colony and is a responsi- 
bility of the Nlinister of the Interior. 
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ment of her special interests in Morocco. This rappfochetnent 
of the two Powers appeared from the German standpoint to be 
a sinister move for the isolation of Germany in the African 
held, and it is known to have contributed to the causes of the 
First World War. German ambitions were, however, somewhat 
appeased a few years later, in iQii, as a result of a territorial 
deal with France, by which the French Protectorate in Morocco 
was freed from German surveillance in return for a vast e.xtension 
of the area of the German Camertwns as far as the Congo Fttver. 
Germany was thus in a position to isolate the Gabun and its 
neighbourhood from the remainder of French Africa. 

In 1912 the Sultan of Moro.:co was forced to accept French 
suzerainty, but the thorough conquest of the country was delayed 
until the period of General Lyautey’s regime during the First 
World War. In the definition of the limits of the French Pro- 
tectorate it was necessary to recognize the long-standing territorial 
claims of Spain both on the Atlantic and on the Mediterranean 
coasts. France agreed to a northward extension of the Spanish 
colony of Rio de Oro, a vast tract (109,000 sq. miles) of almost 
unmitigated desert, as far as the Wad Draa which extends 
parallel to, and to the south of, the Anti-.Mlas. In addition, 
within Morocco as newly defined, two Spanish enclaves were left 
intact, namely Ifni and the territory of the Riff. The latter 
includes the coastal towns of Ceuta and Melilla, two long-recog- 
nized gateways into Barbary from Eun)pe, which in ])owerful 
hands might dominate the Atlantic-Mediterranean passage from 
the African side." Closer than Ceuta in its relation to the ocean 
approaches to the Straits, Tangier is of significance to all nations 
interested in Mediterranean traffic ; it remains politically distinct 
both from French and from Spanish Morocco and, with its 
environs, constitutes a zone under international supervision. 

Almost contemporaneously with the founding of the German 
tropical empire It^y entered Africa as a colonial aspirant. As 
in the case of Germany, territorial ambitions abroad followed 
closely upon the unification of the State and were associated with 
the infancy of its modern industrial career. Italian projects of 
colonization in Africa have been, by necessity, restricted to the 
northern half of the continent and particularly to regions where 
the proportion of arid and generally useless land is very high. 
The penalty for late arrival was exclusion by more fortunate 
and powerful competitors from all the attractive districts with 
assured agricultural resources ; so that, until the recent con- 
quest of Abyssinia, the Italian empire in Africa was little l)etter 
than a group of detached desert territories which were of 
little account alike in their contribution to the national wealth 
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and in their assistance to a solution of the pressing problem of 
over-population at home. 

Four years before the close of the nineteenth century Italian 
plans for a Protectorate over Abyssinia were scotched by complete 
military defeat at Adowa, an event providing the only instance of 
an indigenous African community successfully defending itself 
against the aggression of a Western Power. Italian claims 
in East Africa were consequently limited to little more than 
aritf coastal strips in the neighbourhood of the ' Horn where 
triangular competition for territory involving Great Britain, 
France and Italy was a feature of the latter part of the century. 
Shortly after 1880 Italy acquired port bases on the Red Sea 
coast at Massowah and Assab Bay ; she thereby showed apprecia- 
tion of the strategic significance of Assab in relation to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, where the sea passage between Africa 
and Arabia is shortest and where communications linking the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean might easily be menaced in 
time of vvnr From these coastal bases the Italian Protectorate 
of Eritrea wits established immediately before the abortive 
attempt to annex Abyssinia. About the same time the very 
extensive strip of eastern Somaliland acquired Italian sovereignty 
and the limits of this Protectorate were extended to equator!^ 
latitudes. After the First World War Great Britain voluntarily 
ceded a di.strict of North-Eastern Kenya, west and south-west 
of the Juba River, and thereby greatly augmented the area and 
economic resources of Italian Somaliland. 

On the North African shore Italian ambitions were neces- 
sarily limited to the territory intermediate t' the British and 
French spheres of influence, in Egypt and Tunisia respectively. 
It has long been a sore jxiint with Italy that she was forestalled 
by France in Tunisia and yet has provided the Protectorate 
with more colonists than her western rival has contributed. 
The littoral of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica together with the 
desert hinterland — all comprising the former Italian colony of 
Libya— was a Turkish province until 1911, in which year Italy 
di'prived the Porte of its last African holding.* Altogether the 
area of Italian possessions in Africa by 1912 had expanded to 
a formidable area, but deficiency of rain was characteristic 
throughout. Indeed, much the greater part was tmrelieved 
desert whose po\'erty of economic resources and xailnerability to* 
attack from turbulent desert nomads involved a liability which 
might have been relinquished with advantage to Italy, but for 
the demands of national prestige. During the war of 1914-18 

* The formal declaration of a British Protectorate over Egypt was not 
issued till I9t4 tliough the substance of power has been in British hands 
since the closing years of the nineteenth century'. 
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the insurrection of the desert men went near to forcing the 
evacuation by Italy of the Libyan coast, and in this counter- 
move to Italian penetration the Arab fraternity known as the 
Senussi, operating from their base in the Kufara oases, played 
an important role. More recently Italian colonial enterprise 
undertook both the settlement of Libya by Italian peasantry and, 
shortly before the Second World War, the conquest and economic 
development of Abyssinia. 

An inevitable consequence of the European penetration of 
Africa has been the introduction to the continent of both bene- 
ficial and sinister aspects of Western civilization. Undoubtedly, 
Africa has gained by the European gift of scientific technique, 
especially in its application to tropical agriculture. It is ^so 
to our credit that the widespread decimation of native com- 
munities by inter-tribal warfare has generally ceased with the 
establishment of European authority. Against such gain must 
be placed the disruption of native institutions and the unscrupu- 
lous expropriation of tribal lands by European settlers and 
syndicates — processes which have been especially prominent in 
Central, Eastern and Southern Africa. Further, one cannot 
overlook the baneful effects on the native African derived from 
his contact with European vice, of which alcoholism has proved 
the most obvious, if not the most deadly, instance. 

It is claimed that a new principle in colonial government 
was introduced by the statesmen of the Allied Powers at the 
Paris Peace Conference and thereafter applied to the confiscated 
lands of the dismembered German and Turkish Empires. The 
case for depriving Germany of every vestige of her colonial 
domain, which was mainly located in Africa, rested on the 
traditional usage of penalizing the loser in war and on the argu- 
ment that Germany had proved herself to be unfitted for the 
role of colonial administrator. 

Instead, however, of a division of the spoils of war — mainly 
tropical lands — between the victorious Powers a system of 
international guardiansliip and control of the confiscated terri- 
tories was devised. All member States of the League of Nations 
were to co-operate in the new enterprise, though for the sake 
of convenience a particular member State was to be selected, 
by reason of its special opportunities or experience, for the 
•actual work of administration, it being understood that the 
League should always retain the right of surveillance.^ It was 
agreed, moreover, t^at administration by the Mandatory Power 
should terminate when the indigenous community, having bene- 
fited by the training in self-government which the Mandatory 

* Such surveillance was undertaken, in theory, by the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of the League. 
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Power was expected to confer, showed capacity to accept, with- 
out danger to itself, the gift of independent stateho^. A 
Mandatory Power was thus in the position of the trustee of an 
estate, whose heir had not yet come of age. 

This experiment in international co-operation was not with- 
out precedent, for it will be remembered that the Congress of 
Berlin (1884-5) had initiated the principle of international super- 
vision in respect of the newly-discovered regions of tropical 
Africa, though it is also true that very little had resulted from 
the attempted application of the principle. 

Great Britain, the Union of South Africa, France and Belgium 
have received separately mandates to administer, on behalf of 
the League, the several ex-German colonies of Africa. Italy, 
though very willing to accept the responsibilities and privileges 
of a Mandatory Power in either Africa or the former Turkish 
Empire of Asia, was overlooked in the distribution of territory 
and has since complained strongly against her exclusion. The 
Mandaloiy S*^ates agreed to permit freedom of trade, within the 
territories they administered, to member States of the League,^ 
and they were expected very definitely to observe certain 
guarantees relating to the integrity of native society and tribal 
lands. As from time to time one or other of the Mandatory 
Powers has been known in its own interests to violate one or more 
terms of its charter of government there are critics who claim, 
with considerable evidence in support, that ‘ mandated territory ' 
is synonymous with ‘ annexed territory On the other hand, 
there have been instances of adherence to the mandate which 
have encouraged hopes for the. success of ilie international 
expt'riment in colonial government. 

The allocation of the mandates in Africa has added to the 
overseas responsibilities of France and Great Britain, especially. 
In Ea,st Africa the greater part of the former German Protec- 
torate, now Tanganyika Territory, is entrusted to Great Britain ; 
the remaining part, comprising the districts of Ruanda and 
Urundi, which are situated on the high eastern rim of the Congo 
Basin, has been allotted to Belgium in response to her claim for 
these elevated and comparatively healthy grass-lands which are 
in marked contrast with the general geographical character of 
the Belgian Congo. The natives of Kuanda-Urundi have not 
been properly considered in the new political division, for they 
have been divorced from their natural association with the grass- 
land peoples of the East African Plateau who are of similar 
culture and traditions to themselves. 

^ This is not applicable in the case of the mandate for South-West 
Africa. 
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Former German South-West Afriea was administered by the 
Union of South Africa first under Class C Mandate, the terms of 
which enabled the Union virtually to annex the territory as 
a fifth province of the federation.* The ex-German ‘colonies’ 
of West -Central Africa, namely the Cameroons - and Togoland, 
were allotted mainly to Franta*. atthouf,d» in each case a strip of 
territory of considerable sif,'nilieanee was added to tlu‘ British 
‘colonies’ of Nii^eria and the GoKl Coast respectively. 

The Second World War destroyed the Lea^uK' of NaKons, 
though at the time of writing (i()47) the African territories which 
were transferred under Mandate to Britain and South Africa 
remain unchanged in thidr forms of government. The United 
Nations Organization wlu'ii constitnt('d immediately claimed 
responsibility for all Mandated Territorits and a new system of 
international control came under consideration. Not only the 
ex-German territories of Africa are involved, but also thi' ex- 
Italian Colonies, with the exce])tion of .\byssinia which, con(|uered 
by Italy in 1036. has rt'gained its indt peiulence. Trust(‘eship of 
South-West Africa, though claimed by th(‘ Union of South Africa 
in continuance of the former Mandate, is not acceptable to the 
United Nations according to their pioiiomicements up to date 

{1940). 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SOCIETIES OF AFRICA : THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

O UR purpose in this chapter is to provide a general survey 
of the principal communities of Africa, to place them 
in their geographical setting and to note the extent to 
which geographical conditions have shaped the ways of life of 
the different societies. Attention will be confined almost en- 
tirely to the peoples wlio have inhabited Africa for several hundred 
years at least, that is to say, to those to whom the term ‘ Natives ' 
is usually applied by the European settlers. The British and 
Dutch populations of South Africa, the Mediterranean peoples 
— French, Italinns and Spaniards — in Barbary and the Indian 
groups of East and South-East Africa will be treated when we 
come later to a statement of the conditions of life in the principal 
regions of the continent. 

The Distribution of Population Density 

Apart from the Egyptian section of the Nile valley, where 
the average density is considerably more than 500 persons to 
the square mile, even the most attractive agriculture lands of 
Africa possess a generally low density. The total population of 
the continent is approximately 150 millions, which may be 
compared with about ibo millions for North America (including 
Mexico), a continent of smaller area.^ With the e.xception of 
Australia, where the proportion of desert to total area is higher 
than in any continent, Africa has the lowest density of the 
great land masses. This is a consequence of the enormous 
extent of arid and unused land. The area of the Sahara Desert 
alone is two and a half million square miles, which is approxim- 
ately the extent of the United States of America without Alaska 
and is equal to more than one-fifth of the area of Africa : again, 
in Southern Africa desert and poor scrub-land cover more than 
one-third of the sub-continent. 

‘The raspective area.’! (approximate) are — Africa, 11 J million aq. 
miles ; N. America, 8 million sq. miles. 
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Only in the region of the lower Nile— the ribbon-like agricul- 
tural strip of Egypt— is the density comparable to figures which 
are typical of the great river plains of monsoonal Asia.^ Else- 
where in Africa close concentration of population is not geo- 
graphically associated with the more important rivers. Forest, 
jungle and swamp are generally hostile to dense settlement in 
the regions of the Congo rivers and of the lower Niger, while 
difficulties of navigation and irrigation associated with a pro- 
longed season of aridity, during which the rivers are greitly 
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reduced in volume, are equally negative factors in such cases 
as the Orange and Upper Zambezi rivers of Southern Africa. 

Omitting, first, Egypt where the relationships of social and 
economic life to physical environment are quite unique and, 
^condly, the mining areas recently settled in Southern and 
South-Central Africa, one may say that there is a fairly close 
correspondence between the distribution of population density 
and the distribution of mean annual rainfall. In a continent 
where modern large-scale irrigation projects are still compara- 
* lo the Nile Delta the density is approximately 950 per square mile. 
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tively rare — Egypt is quite exceptional — climatic aridity remains 
the principal barrier to the expansion of settlement. 

Indicated below are the main regions where the population 
density is considerably higher than the average for Africa and 
where livelihood is dependent on a mean annual rainfall of not 
less than 25 inches : they are : 

(1) the Guinea lands from the Gambia to the Niger, together 

with a littoral extension southwards to the Congo 
estuary and a hinterland extension in the Sudan which 
is especially wide in the basin of the lower-middle 
Niger : 

(2) the Great Lakes region of the East African Plateau, par- 

ticularly the near neighbourhood of Victoria Nyanza : 

(3) the littoral belt of Eastern and Southern Africa from the 

neighbourhood of Mombasa (Kenya) as far as Cape 
Town. High density is not continuous throughout, and 
a wide tract in Portuguese East Africa between the 
lower Limpopo and the district of Beira does not show 
a higlier density than the low average for the continent ; 

(4) the Mediterranean fringe of Barbary from the eastern 

coast of Tunisia westwards, and certain parts of Western 
Morocco ; 

(5) the Plateau of Abyssinia.^ 

Cities of vast populations — characteristic expressions of 
modern ' Western ’ civilization — are rare in Africa. Although 
commerce and industry on ‘ Western ' lines are steadily, indeed 
quickly, jjervading the continent it is still only v. .’hin the Mediter- 
ranean strip of the north, especially lower Egypt, and in the 
south — where the recent exploitation of precious minerals has 
produced embryo townships, as it were, overnight — that cities of 
European style are to be found. Cairo, exceeding one million' 
inhabitants, is the largest urban concentration in Africa, and. 
Alexandria, the main port of the Nile Delta, has more than 
half this total. With the e.xception of Johannesburg, the metro- 
polis of South Africa, no otlier African city approaches the 
figure of half a million inhabitants. All other towns which 
exceed 100,000 persons and resemble European centres in their 
plan and organization are seaports. The Negro peoples of 
Africa rarely show a disposition for urban concentration, but* 
a very notable exception occurs in Southern Nigeria where it is 
estimated that half of the eight million inhabitants live in very 
large villages or in towns. Of these Ibadan is the greatest with 

* With a population of about 8 millions Abyssinia has a density of 
over 20 per •square mile. 
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about 400,000 inhabitants, and, if the number of Natives who 
enter the town daily from farm suburbs be added, the day- 
time poptilation is raised to more than half a million. Ibadan 
is within the territory of the Yoruba, a Negro people who are 
remarkable for the complex form of their social organization. 

Such towns as Ibadan and Kano (Northern Nigeria) .are not 
constructed of durable material such as stone, and it is a remark- 
able fact that the African Negro has never discovered the arts 
of building in stone and of road construction. Apart from* the 
Hamitic zone of North Africa there were no roads in the con- 
tinent prior to European penetration. The Rhodesian stone 
buildings such as Zimbabwe, concerning whose origins much 
dispute still lingers, were almost certainly raised by Bantu 
Negro labour, but it is also likely that Arab or other Asiatic 
influence was concerned in their erection, and in any case the 
art of the stone-mason entirely disappeared from Bantu Africa. 

Very little relationship is found to exist between the territorial 
limits of the more prominent ethnic groups and the political 
units into which the continent has been divided by the colonizing 
Powers. Where the acquisition of territory and of industrial 
raw materials was the initial motive for European penetration 
it was unlikely that the traditional limits of tribal lands would 
be respected in the process of re-dividing the continent. Less 
culpable though not less serious in effect was European ignorance 
of the ethnological facts concerning African societies which 
frequently led, though unintentionally, to the destruction of the 
integrity of tribal groups. Egypt and, to a less extent, .\byssinia 
are indigenous state.s, whose nationalism has intensified in recent 
years, and in Egypt the great majority of the inhabitants recognize 
common bonds of traditional culture, of language and religion. 

When distinguishing the principal human groups of Africa 
we employ the criteria of race as well as those of culture, lan- 
guage and social organization. Physical traits offer the most 
stable, and therefore most satisfactory, basis for the classification 
of races because they represent the characters that are least 
subject to change and cannot be borrowed, whilst language and 
culture may be passed from one group to another. But the 
intermixture of races is a continual process, especially on the 
borders of racial zones, so that in Africa as elsewhere racial 
•purity is very rare and confined to regions of isolation which 
are unattractive or characterized by economic hardship. The 
widespread movement of peoples is the most potent agency of 
race mingling, and, irt company with the other continents, Africa 
throughout history and prehistory has experienced migrations 
on a big scale. Usually their progress across the continent has 
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been slow, occupying several or evra many centuries and has 
represented a gradual infiltration of peoples from one zone into 
another rather than organized conquest ; yet military conquest 
as a means of population displacement has also been important, 
as, for example, in the case of the Arab conquest of North Africa. 

There is a general tendency for a migrating people to confine 
their movement to regions where conditions of life, as determined 
by climate and vegetation, are similar to those of the earlier 
homo-land. So the Moslem conquerors of North Africa with 
their traditions of desert or dry grass-land life and their depend- 
ence for transport on horse and camel were repelled, beyond 
the Sudan, by the southward spreading forests which were 
hostile to pastoralism and concealed new terrors of disease both 
to man and to domesticated animals.^ The southward advance 
of Islam on the western side of the continent has usually been 
limited to the northern edges of the tropical forest. 

Physical barriers to migration in the form of lofty and continu- 
ous mountain systems are rare in Africa, l lie plateau structure 
of the coiitinent is widespread and, considering the vastness of the 
area, the land surface is remarkably uniform. Only on the extreme 
north-western and southern margins are there folded mountain 
systems which could check and, in fact, have actually hindered 
movement on to the plateau from the coast. More potent as 
a barrier to migration than the minor difficulties of relief is the 
unsuitability of the vegetation and climate in certain regions of 
the continent. The dense, trackless forests have generally been 
avoided by pastoral jieoples in their migrations, but have served 
as refuges fur less virile communities that, under pressure, have 
evacuated the savanna. The tropical forests of f.uinea and the 
Congo now shelter primitive peoples who, in that struggle for 
hand which is a concomitant of migrations, were forced to leave 
the Sudanese or East African grass-lands for the protection of 
dense tree-growth. Similarly, in Southern Africa the hot deserts 
on the western side of the sub-continent became the refuge of 
primitive aboriginal stocks expelled from the veld by successive 
waves of more virile negroid jx-oples : these aborigines have 
obtained refuge but little else, and their inhospitable lands that 
offer no scope for economic advance explain their miserable and 
dying condition. As the more aggressive stocks in Africa, before 
the arrival of the Europeans, were almost entirely pastoral in 
mode of life they tended, when on the move, to follow the zones 
of open grass-land. Many of the conquering peoples of tropical 
Africa have entered the continent in the neighbourhood of the 

* The ravages of the tsetse fly to which cattle are easy victims has 
been one of the main deterrents to the advance of Islam m tropical Africa. 
..VC Fig. 46. 
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' Eastern Horn ' ; thence their route? have been mainly two, one 
diverging westwards to the grass-lands of the Eastern Sudan, the 
other southwards or south-westwards on to the park savanna of 
the East African Plateau. 

African peoples may first be broadly classified according to 
their negroid or non-negroid characters. The southern border 
of the Sidiara may be taken in a general way to mark the northern 
boundary of Negro Africa. More precisely this ethnic frontier 



Fig. 15. — Africa: distribution of principal ethnic groups 

1. R)Lshman. 5, Bantu. 

2 . Hottentot. h. Nilotic Negro. 

3 . Sudanese Negro. 7 . Semitic. 

4 < Hamitic. 8. Malayo- Polynesian. 


line is followed from the lower Senegal River eastwards by way 
of Timbuktu to the Nile at Khartoum, whence it loops southwards 
and eastwards to the Juba River of It^ian Somaliland — ^Abyssinia 
being left to the north of the line. The Sahara, middle and 
lower Nile region and the Mediterranean fringe together form 
the domain of peoples who are closer to the inhabitants of the 
southern peninsulas of Europe than they are to the Sudanese 
Negroes. These dominant people of North Africa are racially 
akin to the Arabs and Jews, known collectively to the ethnol' 
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ogist as Semites. No satisfactory group-name has been assigned 
to them, though ' Hamites ' is the usual ethnological term. It 
must not be supposed that the ethnic division between the 
Negroes and the Ha.mites is clear cut. Some of the most 
important African stocks show in their physical characters and 
in their culture a blend of Negro and Hamitic strains^ and there 
are innumerable gradations intermediate to the two basic races. 
We shall give a di.stinct place to the Hamito-Negroid stocks 
in osir survey, bearing in m'ind at the same time that many of 
the types whicli we class as Negro or Hamite usually show some 
proportion of foreign traits. 

THE NEGROID PEOPLES 

(o) Bushmen, Negrillos and Hottentots 

Three of the most primitive and interesting of African com- 
munities — the Bushmen, Pygmy Negrillos and Ifottentots — have 
comparatively little geographical significance and will be con- 
sidered very briefly. The Bushmen at present are mainly con- 
fined to the central and northern districts of the Kalahari and 
to the northern part of South-West Africa. In much earlier 
times they roamed freely over South Africa and their ancestors 
probably reached the sub-continent from an earlier home on the 
East African Plateau, for there are found in this region and 
farther south traces of their former occupation, including their 
artistic rock-paintings. In build the Bushman is short, averaging 
5 feet. The hair of the head is arranged in small separate tufts, 
while the skin is wrinkled and of yellowish brown colour. They 
are essentially hunters and, although for centuiies in contact 
with other civilizations, have not assimilated any appreciable 
amount of foreign culture. Agriculture is unknown .to them 
and on their own initiative they do not undertake stock-rearing. 
A Bushman hunting band is of about 50 persons, representing 
a number of family groups, and wanders over hunting grounds the 
limits of which are settled by tradition. Habitations are usually 
for temporary occupation only and consist of crude shelters of 
branches. The Bushmen are a people without a future and their 
decreasing numberspoint to ultimate extinction. It W’as probably 
in the seventeenth century that they were pressed desertwards 
by the Hottentots, and later the more numerous and powerful 
Bantu Negroes in addition to the European colonists — especially 
the Dutch farmers — carried on the process of expulsion. 

Like the Bushmen the Pygmy Negrillos of Central Africa 
are hunters, but their domains are in the densest tropical forest 
found within the limits of 6® N. and 6® S. of the Equator. It 

8 
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is probable that formerly they had a much wider extension. 
Thly are shorter in stature than the Bi^men and average 
from 4 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 9 inches. T^eir nevoid features 
include broad nose together with prognathism. Although they 
are in friendly contact with Negro peoples who barter a^icultural 
stores for the products of the Pygmy chase, they remain hunters 
armed with the bow and pt>isoncd arrow. , . 

Sharing the fate of tlie Bushmen, with whorn they are in 
contact, the Hottentots have lieen driven rom the richer-veld 
of South Africa by the oncoming Bantu Negroes and are now 
confined to the fringes of the desert, where tliey are steadily 
losing their virility and their numbers. Their tribal organization 
has been destroyed except amongst those, about 15,000 in niimbtr, 
who occupy the districts of South-West Africc'i which lie just to 
the north of the Orange Kiver. Farther south, in tlic Western 
Cape Province, the Hottentot territory formerly extended widely 
and they, not the Bantu Negroes, were the Natives whom the 
early Dutch settlers met in the neighbourhood of lable Bay. 

It is the general view among ethnologists that the Hottentots 
are the result of a crossing between the Bushmen and an early 
Hamitic stock whicfi took place possibly on the Hast African 
Plateau. They entered South Africa subsequent to the Bush- 
men and their route led to the south-west by w'ay of the upjxjr 
basin of the Zambezi. In the Western Cape Province the ‘ Ca{)c 
Coloured ' population, as it is officially designated in the census 
returns, represents a half-caste stock (numbering about three- 


quarters of a million), in which the Hottentot strain is strongly 
preserved in association with European, mainly Dutch charac- 
teristics. Nomadic pastoralism is the art of the Hfittentots and 
their wealth is in cattle and sheep. They show ability in the 
smelting of iron and in the weaving of mats and baskets, and, in 
recent years, a few have turned to a primitive agriculture. Less 
nomadic than the Bushmen, their habitations arc of a more 
permanent nature and resemble the kraals of the Bantu Negroes. 
An encampment is usually enclosed by a fence of thorn, and is 
composed of bee-hive huts and a cattlc-ff)ld. Stature is taller 
than among the Bushmen, by an average of 3 inches, but negroid 
features are nearly as prominent as among the hunting people. 


(b) The Guinea and Sudanese Negroes 

The West African Negro, sometimes known as the Sudanese 
Negro — though the' purest types are found usually within the 
Guinea forests — is the closest approximation in Africa to the 
true Negro unmixed with foreign blood. Characteristic features 
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are (airly tall stature, averaging 5 feet 8 inches in the male adult, 
black or very dark brown skin, woolly hair — a trait that usually 
survives cross-breeding with non-negroid types — broad nose arid 
wide nostrils, prognathism, in addition to thick, everted lips. 
The head-form is usually long (dolichocephalic) though not 
markedly so, as indicated by a cephalic index of about 75. There 
are relatively few Negroes who possess all the above-mentioned 
characteristics which arc, of course, associated only with the ideal 
type.* The West African Negro who has been unaffected by 
foreign culture is a cultivator and not a pastoralist, and typical 
of the foodstuffs giown are bananas, beans and millet.^ From 
fhj; West African forest across tlie Sudan * towards the edges 
of the Sahara there is evidence of diminisiring purity amongst 
the Negroes, and of an increasing proportion of Hamitic features 
including lighter skin colour, more aquiline nose and narrower 
nostrils. The influence of the Hamitic invasions from the Sahara 
is also shown in the culture and religion of many negroid groups of 
the Sudan, as, for example, in the common practice of stock-rear- 
ing and in tue-- >\t least nominal — adherence to the Mahomedan 
faith and social code. On the other hand, certain Negro com- 
munities retreated forest-wards in front of the Hamitic advance, 
and within the C(jastal belt of (jiiinea are preserv’ed some of the 
purest representati\es of their race. 

The Wolof, amongst the blackest of African peoples, are dis- 
tributed between the latitude of Cape Verde and the left bank of 
the low’er Senegal, which river provides an approximate boundary 
to the Negro zone over against the westernmost group of Saharan 
Hamites. Inland the Wolof extend over much of the French 
Colony of Senegal, and the old Wolof kingdom of ^..ayor has not 
been entirely obliterated under the French regime. Other im- 
jxutant Negro groups of Senegal are the Serer, a tall people, 
the Tukolor (hr. — Toucouleurs) and the Mandingans. The 
majority of these tribesmen have been converted to Islam, 
though, like so many of the negroid Mahomedans of West Africa, 
they bear the acquired religion very lightly. The Mandingans 
are the most numerous and important group of negroid tribes 
in the Western Sudan and they claim an almost national tradition. 
Natives with Maiulingan pretensions are found throughout an 
enormous area, and from the coast between the Senegal River 
and northern Sierra Leone they extend eastw^ards as the dominant 

‘ The hoe, not the plough, is the farm implement of the negro 
African. 

• The term * Sudan ' Ls derived from * Bilad es Sud4n ' (' Land of the 
Blacks *), which was applied by medieval Arab writers to Africa south 
of the Sahara. 
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people of the northern part of the Futa JaUon Plateau and of 
Swapper basin of the Niger. But they are by no means uniform 
in ethnic features, and those Mandingans who are nearwt in 
position to the Sahara possess certain Hamitic traits and are 

usually Mahomedans. ..... » 

The Mandingans look back to a notable histo^ of over 
years In pre-Moslem times they founded the State of Guind 
whose name is preserved in the geographical exi)ression- ‘(iUinea 



Fig. j 6. — Former empires of the Western Sudan 
(Approximate limits) 


1 . Extent of desert. 

2 . Extent of dense rain-forest. 

3. Mandingan ' empire ' of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuiiet, 

4 . Sooghai * empire ' of the fifteenth and sixteenth ceutuncs. 

5. Fularu ' em^Hre ’ of the mneteenth century. 

(N.B.— The southern limit of the Fulani power corresponds (airly closely to the southern limit of 
faorw-reanng in the Western Sudan at the pre^t day.) 


The greatest of their empires was organized from the district of 
Man^ng, within the territory now known as Frencli Guinea. Of 
the Mandingans one of the best-known groups is the Bambara, 
an agricultural people from whom the French Administration 
expects much in its ambitious schemes for the cultivation of 
large tracts of the upper Niger basin. 

Along the coast of Guinea from the Gambia River south- 
eastwards to Cape Palmas there is a number of fairly t}rpical 
Negro groups including the Felup of Portuguese Guinea, the 

* The guinea took its name from the coin struck in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the Company of Royal Adventurers of England trading in Africa. 
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Timne (or Temne of Sierra Leone and, most important of all 
so far as European interests are concerned, the Kni of the 
•Liberian coast. The Kru are distributed, in small independent 
communities around the port townships of the Liberian coast 
and they provide crews for many merchant vessels plying in West 
African waters. They are usually of fine physique and many are 
almost typical Farther east the best-known Guinea 

Negroes inchuh* the Ivanti and Ashanti of the Gold Coast and the 
Yorurta of South-West Nigeria. In this region of Eastern Guinea 
there was, prior to Juiroix an conquest, a very considerable degree 
of cultural and political dev'elopment. A number of well- 
oiganized negro states existed, such as Benin, Ashanti, Yoruba 
and 1 )ahoin(‘y. The Ashanti, numbering about half a million, are 
forest dwell(Ts of the South-Central Gold Coast and their long 
seclusion in fori'st strongholds lias preserv^(‘d them from Hamitic 
intrusion. With a foriniilable military organization centralized 
at th(dr capital, Kurnasi, they strongly opposc^d the northward 
spread of F»ritidi coiKjuest. Though differing little in physique 
from otni'r (iuiiua Ncgroi's, the Yoruba exhibit higher qualities 
of mind and culture than the majority of their race. They are 
k(*en traders and agriculturists, while, as has been mentioned, 
their large towns Midi as Ibadan and Abeokuta are almost excep>- 
tional in Negro Alrica. 

Now to continue our survey of the Negroes in the Sudan 
hinterland from the Mandingan domain eastwards. The Songhai, 
about two millions in number, have a strong military tradition. 
Their territory stn‘tches from the neighbourhood of Timbuktu 
southwards across the great bend of the Niger. About the year 
1500 they destroyed the Mandingan empire, and their military 
domination of the Western Sudan lasted until the French cap- 
tured the Songhai capital of Timbuktu. Though classed as 
Negroes the Songhai offer an instance w^here clear-cut classifica- 
tion is most difficult ; for many of them show strong traces of 
intermixture with Hamites of Saharan origin, although the woolly 
hair, characteristic of Negroes, is widespread amongst them. 
To the south of the Songliai and in the French Colony of Upper 
Volta, which includes much of the upper basin of the Volta, a 
prominent people are the Mossi wiio have their main centre at 
Wagaduga. They are mainly agriculturists, millet growers, but 
sometimes turn to pastoralism as breeders of horses and cattle. 
Unlike the Songhai they have successfully resisted the spread of 
Islam in their domain. 

‘The majority of African tribes possess names for the spelling of 
which there are alternatives. I have tried to select the spelling which 
is the best knqjm to English students. 
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East of the Mossi country and in the Central Sudan it is 
true as a general rule that the negroid peoples have been more 
permeated by Hamitic blood and culture than is the case in 
the Western Sudan. The region includes important Hamitic 
groups concerning whom discussion is postponed to a later 
section of this chapter. Islam has played an all-important part 
in the political organization of the negroid peoples of the Central 
Sudan and, until comparatively recent times, important Negro 
principalities or emirates were in e.xistence. In the regibn 
tween the Songhai domain and Lake Chad the Hausa are easily 
the foremost Negroes, though there is little approximation to 
ethnic unity amongst those whose claim to be Hausa rests mainly 
on their use of a language which is the lingua franca for large 
parts of the Central Sudan. ^ The heart of Haiusa-land has as 
its northern limits a line drawn between the important North 
Nigerian towns of Katsina and Sokoto, and it extends southwards 
to the latitude of the town of Zaria (N. Nigeria). The purest 
Negroes among the Hausa are distributed throughout the Moslem 
emirates which are still ruled, under British supervision, by the 
Fulani (i.e. Hamitic) aristocracy of North Nigeria : the more 
important of these principalities are those of Kano, Sokoto, 
Katsina and Zaria. As traders, artisans and farmers tlie Hausa 
rival the most advanced of the Mandingans and they are especi- 
ally notable for their industrial skill in textile and leather pro- 
cesses. Until the early years of the nineteenth century the 
Hausa were organized in a confederation of states which, though 
weak from a military or political standpoint, steadily increased 
in its cultural and commercial influence over much of the Central 
Sudan, to be subsequently reduced by the non-negroid Fulani 
conquerors. In Hausa-land to-day the social unit has a territorial 
rather than a tribal basis and repre.senls a group of villages 
united by common allegiance to a chief. Apart from the Hausa 
and Fulani of Northern Nigeria there are numerous pagan groups 
of more primitive characteristics who are very little known 
though they are estimated at several million tribesmen. 

Around Lake Chad are several Moslem emirates each with 
its Hamitic or Arab aristocracy, but with a negroid popula- 
tion basis. The majority are in French territory, the main 
exception being Bornu • (N.E. Nigeria) whose people are the 
negroid Kanuri, and they include Kancm to the north of 

»The population of true Hausa in Northern Nigeria and the imme- 
diate neightourhood Is estimated at five to six millions. 

* Bomu gained commercial supremacy in the Central Sudan after the 
tenth century and owed this importance to its position controlling the 
southern terminus of the Saharan trade-route from Tripoli. 
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Chad and Baghirmi which occupies the country to the north 
and east of the swampy basin of the lower Shari, a river which 
is the greatest tributary of the Chad Basin. Farther east the 
negroid domain extends to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, thouglv, 
it is rare for the true Negro to be found. The Hamitic infusion 
is strong everywhere even though the ethnic basis remains 
negroid. In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the Nuba of Southern 
Kordofan are one of the most prominent groups and, farther 
wcsf in Dar Fur and in Wadai of the French Sudan, there are 
people akin to the Nuba and who, like the Nuba, have to some 
extent preserved their ethnic individuality by retreating to the 
hills before the Hamitic and Arab invaders. Also related to the 
Sudanese Negroes arc a number of communities who extend across 
the Nile-Congo divide into the basin of the Ubangi-VVelle rivers. 
These groups (including the tribes of the Azande) live in close 
proximity to peoples of Hamito-Negroid character but are clearly 
marked off from the latter not only by racial traits but also by 
their life as tillers of the soil. As has been indicated, the infusion 
of Hainite blood among the Sudanese populations has produced 
a Hamito-Negroid type which is commonly associated with the 
HatniUc pastoral tradition. 

(c) The Bantu Negroes 

The name ‘ Bantu ’ or ‘ Aba-ntu ’ is the plural of a word 
meaning ‘ human being ’ and is used in reference to the largest 
group of related negroid communities in Africa. Bantu Negroes, 
numbering about 50 millions, occupy at least one-third of the 
continent, including much tlu' greater part of the area south of 
the Equator. They .speak various dialects of a CL'inmon language 
and, although the term ‘ Bantu ’ is most suitably employed in 
its philological sense, it is true that over the groat tract of the 
continent which the Bantu-speaking peopK s occupy one dominant 
race tyi^e is observed and that with it is associated a definite 
set of social and cultural traits. 

As in the case of matiy Sudanese peoples, there is a vary- 
ing projwrtion of Hamitic strain in the Bantu stocks, and this 
non-negroid clement is i)articularly strong in East and South- 
Ea.st Africa. The map on page 112 indicates approximately 
the division between the Bantu and their northern neighbours 
who are Sudanese Negrews, Haniites and Hamito-Negroid stocks.. 
From the west coast at the boundary of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
the line passes eastwards so ;i3 to leave the Southern Cameroons 
in the Bantu domain. Extreme northern districts of the Belgian 
Congo lie to the north of the ‘ Bantu line ’ which is followed 
south of the Welle River to the neighbourhood of Lake Albert. 
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Thence the boundary crosses Uganda by way of Lake Kioga, 
skirts Victoria Nyanza, leaving the entire lake littoral to the 
Bantu, and cuts across Northern Tanganyika Territory towards 
the coast near Mombasa. In this eastern region the line should 
be extended north-westwards from Mombasa to the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Kenya, then eastwards across the River Tana 
to the lower Juba River in Italian Somaliland, so as to include 
the greater part of the southern half of Kenya Colony within 
the Bantu domain. 

Before European penetration into South and East Africa 
the Bantu in these parts might have been classified either as 
‘ military and pastoral ’ or as ‘ agricultural and industrial ’. 
Amongst the military tribes — for example, the Zulu — the power 
of the chief was absolute and his principal kraal or village re- 
sembled an armed camp arranged with a view to the defence 
of the soldiery and their dependants and of the cattle w’hich 
were the main source of livelihood. Very little attention was 
paid to land cultivation which was considered a servile occupa- 
tion to be left to subject tribes. This prejudice against tillage 
still persists in parts of East and South Africa, especially where 
the Hamitic strain in the population is most marked. The 
military tribes usually .seized the most fertile lands for cattle 
pasture and, in so doing, deprived the weaker agricultural tribes 
of tracts well suited to cultivation : this explains why those 
groups of the South African Bantu who were, until recently, very 
aggressive are found dwelling in the eastern districts of the sub- 
continent where rainfall and vegetation are mo.st abundant. 
Amongst the agricultural and industrial tribes, during the pre- 
European era, the power of the paramount chief was limited 
by the PUso or parliament of the tribesmen, which is still found 
as a working institution in Basutoland. The.sc tribes cultivated 
permanently the lands in the neighbourhood of their kraals 
which w'ere usually left unfenced and undefended, and their 
industries included the weaving of cloth and metal-working. 

So vast is their domain that it is convenient to group the 
Bantu regionally, and we shall refer to (i) EiLStern Bantu, dis- 
tributed between Uganda and the Zambezi River, (2) Southern 
Bantu, mainly in British South Africa, (3) Bantu of Central and 
West-Central Africa. 

(i) The Eastern Bantu cluster with a particularly high density 
in the close neighbourhood of all coasts of Liike Victoria, where 
the littoral is comparatively low-lying. Contrast is marked with 
the steep margins of the Rift Valley lakes— e.g. Tanganyika and 
Nyasa — where both extensive and dense settlement are rarely 
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possible. A fairly high concentration of population is continued 
north-west and south-west of Victoria towards Lakes Albert and 
Tanganyika respectively. These thickly-populated areas are 
occupied by the most advanced peoples of East Africa and several 
communities have almost attained the dignity of nations, as in the 
cases of the kingdom of Buganda,* situated in southern districts 
of the Uganda Protectorate, and of Bunyoro, whose position is 
between Buganda and the neighbourhood of Lake Albert. As 
previously indicated, the proportion of Hamitic blood amongst 
the East African Bantu is comparatively high ; it is due to 
infusions both in the distant past and in relatively modern times. 
Sometimes the fusion has not been complete, as in the case of 
Bunyoro where two groups co-exist, the Hamito-Negroid Bahima 
who are stock-rearers and the negroid Bahera, agriculturists, who 
are regarded rather contemptuously by the Bahima. Of all 
African negroid peoples the Baganda, numbering about one 
million, have shown tlie quickest aptitude in deriving benefit from 
the introduction of Western civilization. Th(‘y are becoming 
almost European in their tastes in dress and domestic accommoda- 
tion, and have been eager to develoj) tlu ir Cfiuntry in order to 
competi* in the niaikets of the world. This is shown by the 
remarkable initiative and energv which th(*y have devoted to 
cotton cultivation. Long prior to the British occupation they 
had <‘Volved a highly-organized socii ty and a political system 
resembling a constitutional monarchy. 

To the east of the Uganda Protectorate in the territory now 
known as K< nya Colony the most notable of the Bantu are the 
Kikuyu, who occiqiy a considerable district in the neighbour- 
hood of .Mount Kenya, and their neiglilxmrs the Akamba, who 
are situated between .Mount Kilimanjaro and the Tana River. 
Itoth peoples are agriculturists and traditional enemies of the 
Masai, a ])astor;d and nomadic triln' of Hamito-Xegroid origin 
who, I'arlii'r, were accustomed to tiespass on the farms of the 
agricultural Bantu. Methods of cultivation among the Akamba 
are very primitive and the hoe and digging stick are employed. 
They are not exclusively agriculturists, however, and keep cattle 
as well as sheep and goats. Closely related by race, culture 
and language to the Akamba the Kikuyu occupy a fertile 
country, much encroached upon by Wliite settlers, which they 
claim to have brought to its present well-cultivated condition 
from a state of wild forest. They are careful growers of the 
manioc and banana and the more affluent among them take 
pride in cattle-rearing, as the possession of cattle, with them 

» Bantu prefixes referring to pei>ple, land and state are Ba or Wa 
•• P^ple. Bu — Kingdom or State. 
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as with the Bantu generally, w an indication of wedth. Other 
agricultural Bantu close at hand include the Wachagga. who 
cultivate banana groves on the lower sloj^ of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
They are also cattle-rearers, but have difhculty in finding jiasture 
for their herds on account of the extensiveness o^anana cultiva- 
fion Their method of surniounling this difficulty is rarely 
emoioved in Negro Africa : quite frequently their cattle are 
staS-fed with grass carried to the kraals from the bottoms of the 


From the other fairly representative groups of the East 
African Bantu may be cho.sen for mention flie ua lao and 
Anyanja. The former occupied in comparatively recent times 
a wide area in the nortli of Portuguese Fast Africa beiween 
Lake Nyasa and the coast, but they are now st‘ttl(>d within 
narrower limits and are particularly prominent in the Shir^ 
Highlands of Southern Nj-asaland, the agricultural development 
of which is largely due to their co-ojx;ration. Ihe Anyanja are 
in contact with the Yao people and a considerable tlegree of 
intermarriage has occurred. Under different tribal names they 
have an extensive range and are found in eastern districts of 
Northern Rhodesia, as well as in the s'^uthern and central districts 


of Nyasaland. 

An East Coast Bantu group known as Swahili ^ are especially 
notable because their language has been borrowed by a great 
variety of peoples in East Africa and is spoken in the great 
ports such as Zanzibar, Mombasa and I)ar-es-Salaam as well as 
in many interior districts of the East African Plateau, at least 
as far west as the borders of the Belgian Congo. It is important, 
therefore, to distinguish the Bantu Swahili from those jx.“oples 
of various racial origins who have adopted the language and who 
are loosely classed as Swahili. The Swahili proper are distributed 
in detached groups throughout the littoral of Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika Territory and in the islands of Zanzibar and neighbouring 
Pemba. Swahili as the dominant language of Zanzibar followed 
the trade-routes which radiated from or converged on the island 
when, until little more than half a century ago, it was the greatest 
slave market within the circle of the Indian Ocean. Outside 


the African coasts Swahili is known and spoken in North-West 
Madagascar and in Southern Arabia. It has been called the 
lingua franca of East Africa, by which is meant that in nearly 
every part of this region there are to be found individuals who 
speak it : and so ^he traveller spieaking Swahili may count on 
finding in almost every village some one who can understand 
him. On account of its extensive range it must be classed 


* Swahili signifies * coastmen 
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ainorvfpt the great languages of the world, and to some extent 
there is rivalry between English and Swahili for priority as the 
most used commercial language of East Africa. It ranks as a 
Bantu language, but its vocabulary has been enriched by words 
drawn chiefly from Arabic and, to a smaller extent, from Hin- 
dustani, Persian, Portuguese and English. 

{2) The Southern Bantu, who occupy that part of Africa 
whi^h is most favoured by liurojwan settlers, have been induced 
to l)lay a laborious part in the industrial development of the 
sub-continent. As a result tribal life has been more dislocated 
ill .South Africa than in any other part of the continent where 
the European has intruded. The acquisition by White settlers 
of the greater jxirt of the most fertile land formerly owned by 
the Southern Bantu has assisted tribal disintegration, and 
nowhere eNt; in Africa, save perhaps Kenya where the scale of 
operations is smaller, has the impact of European civilization 
ujum till’ N'v.ro been so disturbing. 

In the Union of South Africa the two great groups of the 
Bantu are, first, the Suto-Chuana who include, amongst many 
tribes, the Bechuaiia and the Basuto and who inhabit the high 
jilateau to the north of the Orange River in the Orange Free 
State, Basutoland and the 'I'ransvaal. Secondly, there are the 
Zulu-.Xosa who occupy wide districts of the Eastern Cape 
Province, Natal (with Zululand) and Swaziland. Groups of the 
Zulu-Xosa found farther north are the Matabele of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Angoni, kinsmen of the Zulu, who hve north 
of the Zambezi River, in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
Between the.se tribes there are no fundamental differences of 
race. One of the chief variations is in skin colour, though 
chocolate brown is dominant. The Negro basis has received 
llamitic infusions and, in the case of the Bechuana, in w'estem 
districts of the Union and in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
the skin frequently takes on a yellowish-brown tinge, indicating 
contact with Bushmen or Hottentots. Amongst the Zulu are 
found a number of individuals of taller stature and finer facial 
features than the average, and the Zulu seem to have suffered 
less in physical degeneration from the poverty and industrial 
conditions which Eurojx'an civilization has introduced to Native 
life than have the majority of the Southern Bantu, 

In the Suto-Chuana group the Basuto are the most numerous 
and, possibly, the most interesting jx'ople. Their tribal life has 
been less disturbed by the European penetration of South Africa 
than that of any other large Native community : this is certainly 
not unrelated to the formidable natural defence which the high 
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plateau and higher mountains of Basutoland afford to this hardy 
stock. The Basuto nation or federation, which has now a popula- 
tion of over half a million, was brought into being about one 
hundred years ago by the genius of the paramount chief, Moshesh, 
the greatest Bantu statesman of South Africa who has yet arisen. 

There is a tendency for the Bechuana and the Basuto to 
group themselves in village communities. In Basutoland the 
villages are usually small, with a maximum of about 50 house- 
holds, but in Bechuanaland the aggregations are often Ikrge, 
and one sub-group of the Bechuana known as the Bamangwato, 
who occupy an eastern district of the Protectorate, possess a 
‘ town ’ — Serowe, their ‘ capital ’ — ^w'hich has a population of 
about 30,000 out of a total tribal membership of approximately 
110,000. The Bechuana, occupying the land which bears their 
tribal name as well as the Western Transvaal, are not a federa- 
tion of tribes under a paramount chief as are the Basuto : yet 
the various sub-groups, such as the Bamangwato and the Bakwena, 
are closely interrelated from the standpoint of race and culture. 

In the other great group of Southern Bantu, the Zulu-Xosa, 
which occupies districts mainly to the east and south of the 
Drakensberg Escarpment, the Zulu federation was formerly para- 
mount. Less fortunate than the Basuto, the Zulu ‘ nation ’ has 
suffered almost complete disintegration, a consequence of the 
penetration of White settlement and of economic pressure, which 
has forced many to seek employment in mine or town far from 
their homes. About the early nincteentli century the various 
tribes of the district which is now the Province of Natal were 
welded into one great tribal unit by the Zulu warrior Chaka ; but 
through war and massacre much of Chaka’s work was destnictive 
and several of his successors maintained a warlike aggression 
which was their undoing when they encountered European arms. 
A break-away from the Zulu federation occurred in Chaka's time 
and resulted in, first, the penetration of the Matabele into South- 
ern Rhodesia (as it now is) where the tradition of Zulu warfare 
and massacre was employed against the more peaceful Mashona 
until the time of the British occupation ; and, .secondly, in the 
settlement of the Angoni north of the Zambezi River, especially 
in Portuguese territory to the east of Lake Nyasa. 

Ethnically allied to the Zulu and settled in eastern districts 
'of the Cape Province are the Bantu tribes including the im- 
portant Tembu, Pondo, Pondomisi and Fingo. Here in the 
Transkei ^ and neighbouring parts they have been to some 
extent preserved, by Acts of Parliament dating from 1894 on- 

^ ‘ Across the Kei ’, that is the territory to the east of the Great Kei 
River. 
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wards, from the tribal disintegration to which so many of the 
Southern Bantu have been exposed. As a rule, the Zulu-Xosa 
do not congregate in villages and the unit of settlement is the 
kraal or homestead, complete with huts, cattle-fold and, especi- 
ally in the case of the Zulu, with an encircling fence. In a recent 
tour of the Transkei and Natal the author studied the types of 
habitation amongst the Zulu-Xosa and found a usual distinction 
between the bee-hive dwellings of the Zulu and the circular huts, 
walled strongly with hardened clay or dung, which, with their 
cone-shaped roofs of thatch, are characteristic of the Transkei. 
The latter type of hut is not uncommon amongst the Basuto 
3}lso, and in their land a large rectangular hut with inverted 
V-shaped roof is frequently seen and suggests a simple imitation 
of the European house. Amongst the Transkei Bantu the 
arrangement of huts in the kraal is often quite haphazard, and 
here again there is conlra.st with the Zulu. Pastoralism is 
characteristic of the Zulu-Xosa and usually when they turn to 
agriculture, esiwcially the cultivation of maize (‘ mealies ') and 
millet, they are less successful than are the Basuto. 

We need also to include mention, however brief, of the scat- 
tered and generally disorganized Bantu tribes who occupy the 
dry grass-lands of South-West Africa and Southern Angola. 
The principal groups in those parts are the Ova-Herero, who 
extend into the semi-desert of South-West Africa, and the Ovambo 
of Ovamboland (northern S.W. Africa) and Southern Angola. 
Altogether these and related groups probably barely exceed a 
quarter of a million. 

(3) The Bantu of Central and West-Central Af,nu 

On the w’hole very little is known of the life, characteristics 
and environment of tliese Negroes. Much of their vast territory 
is fore.st-clothed, for it extends from the centre of the Cameroons 
southwards to Central Angola and from the Atlantic coast across 
the Congo Ba.sin into Northern Rhodesia. The Congo Basin is 
the heart of this great domain, and, on account of its very recent 
exploration and of its climatic and other natural obstacles to 
EurojK-an penetration, it still remains one of the least-known 
regions of Africa. 

At the time of the Portuguese discovery of the West African 
coast— Diego ^ao reached the Congo estuary in 1484— there 
were in existence in Central Africa a number of Negro ‘ empires ’ 
or confederations of which there is only a v'ague knowledge 
remaining. The forested or jungle condition of much of the 
land, with its tendency to foster isolated settlements in clearings, 
was a very formidable hindrance to the maintenance of cohesion 
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between the numerous tribal communities of which these so-Called 
‘empires* were composed: so that strong centralized govern- 
ment over a long period of time was rendered wellnigh impossible 

by the geographical conditions. , . • 

During the sixteenth century and later the tribes of the lower 
Congo were grouped under a ' king ' or paramount chief whose 
territory became known in Europe as the kingdom of Kongo. 
About the same time a Negro ‘ empire ’ is thought to have existed 
in much of the region now included in the southern part of the 
Belgian Congo and in neighbouring districts of Angola. A Negro 
potentate — the Great Jumbo — claimed a similar extent of ter- 
ritory even as late as 1S90, when the greater part of the Congo 
Basin was already marked out as a Belgian sphere of influence. 

Probably the most important group of the Congo Bantu, 
all of whom are definitely Negro in character, are the Bakuba, 
better known as the Bushongo, who occupy part of the Kasai 
Basin, especially the section between the Sankuru and Luliia 
Rivers. At the time of European penetration they were obser\Td 
to have evolved a complex and efficient system of government. 
The Fang arc a Bantu community fairly well known to French 
students of ethnology.^ They are the most important people 
of the Gabun, one of the constituent colonics of French Equa- 
torial Africa, and are believed to have reached their present posi- 
tion after migration across the northern part of the Congo Basin. 
They practise shifting cultivation in clearings of the forest and 
may be described as primitive nomadic agriculturists whose aver- 
age domicile in a district is not longer than five years. 

Other Bantu of Central Africa worthy of particular mention 
are the Bateke, who occupy a great area to the north of the lower 
Congo. The Balunda in the upper basin of the Kasai e.xtcn(l 
across the boundary between the Belgian Congo and Angola and, 
under Baluba leadership, founded an important confederation, 
referred to as the Lunda ‘ empire which is believed to have 
flourished in the eighteenth century. As previously mentioned, 
the centre of the Cameroons marks the north-western limit of the 
Bantu domain. In the south of tlie Cameroons forest abounds, 
but to the north the country is more open park savanna and there 
the Sudanese Negro is dominant. Between the two t)q)es of 
Negro, however, there is very little difference of physical traits. 


(d) The Hamito -Negroid Peoples of East Central Africa 

Before referring to the non-negroid population of North 
Africa we shall deVote some space to a number of important 

* V. ‘ Nomadisme des Fang by L. Martrou, in Jtevue de G^ographi$, 
Vol. Ill, 1909. 
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secondary race types, partly Negro and partly Hamite, who are 
found in many parts of the upper Nile Basin (Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan) and, farther south-east, on the East African Plateau. 
Tlie relative proportions of Hamitic and Negro features vary 
considerably as between the various groups, so that it is frequently 
diilicult to determine wliich of the two is dominant in a particular 
stock ; but generally it may be said that they have adopted 
Hamitic culture and have acquired the lighter complexion and 
finer facial features of the Hamite, though they retain certain 
marked negroid features, including woolly hair. The majority 
arc cxclu.sively pastoral in their life. 

We may regard the region in which the Hamito-Negroid 
peoples are found geographically associated with more or less 
pure Negroes to have been at some very early time entirely 
negroid in its population. From a distant period there has been 
a southward penetration of Hamites into East Africa and through 
their tendency to marriage with the sedentary agricultural 
Negroes has evolved the virile type to which we now refer. 
Apart from the introduction of pastoralism — early Hamites are 
credited with the bringing of the ox and fat-tailed sheep to East 
Africa — the Hamites taught the Negroes the art of iron-working 
and in many other ways have affected their culture. 

Certain of the llamito-Xegroid groups are assigned the name 
' Nilotes ’ by ctlinologists and are geographically associated with 
the Sudanese section of tlie Nile Valley. Their most typical 
representatives are the Shilluk and the Dinka. Each of these 
is a tall, dark-skinned stock characterized by pride of race which 
is indicated by their lack of desire for intercourse with Europeans 
or for imitation of Western dress and customs, in such social 
tendencies they are in striking contrast with the Baganda whom 
we have noted. They live chiefly by the products of stock-rear- 
ing, and milk is a staple of diet. The Dinka, the more numerous 
of the two groups, are found in the Sudd region of the Nile (here 
known as the Bahr-cl-Jebel) and also farther west, in the basin 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The Shilluk, numbering about 50,000, 
are a more united people than the Dinka and are ruled by a 
paramount chief or ‘ king ’ whose head-quarters are at Fashoda, 
a few miles from Kodok (on the Nile below the incoming of the 
Sobat River). 

Farther south than the range of the Nilotes and from Northern 
Uganda to North-Central Tanpnyika Territory there are scat- 
tered groups of Hamito-Negroid stock in a region where Bantu 
Negroes form the dominant race. Probably the best known 
are the Masai and the Nandi. The former are typical pastoral 
nomads, tall, virile and war-like with a remarkable attachment 
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to, and dependence on, their cattle. Their military aggression 
has long been the dread of the agricultural Kikuyu, Akaniba and 
Wachagga. Not many years ago the Masai roamed freely over 
great stretches of grass country in the south of Kenya and 
north of Tanganyika (to use modern political terms), but 
European settlement has been accompanied by a considerable 
encroachment on to the best grazing lands of the Masai. Their 
numbers are not much more than 50,000 and, in spite of tht'ir 
tradition of conquest, they have never established permanent 
empire over the tribes they have from time to time subordinated. 
The Nandi occupy territory in Kenya to the north of the Masai 
and, although by tradition a nomadic pastoral people, they have 
become sedentary and have adopted agriculture whilst still 
remaining cattle-owners. 

(e) The Non -Negroid Peoples of Northern Africa 

(i) The Haniites 

Before the Arab-Mahomedan expansion over North Africa 
Hamitic languages predominated throughout the Sahara and the 
Mediterranean border ; and although Arab culture and religion 
have been freely borrowed in recent centuries invasions from 
Arabia have had comparatively slight effect on the ethnic com- 
position of the main mass of the North African population which 
is predominantly Hamitic in race. 

The theory is authoritatively held that the Saharan and 
Arabian regions provided the cradle for one of the primary races 
of the world whose branches include the Hamites as well as the 
similarly bruneti long-headed peoples of Southern Euro{)e to 
whom the ethnologist, Sergi, applied the term ' Mediterranean 
Race ’. Geographical conditions in the Sahara during Ouatt r- 
nary times were more hospitable to human life than they are 
now, while land connexions across the Mediterranean at two 
or three points, notably between the southernmost shore of Spain 
and the northern peninsula of Morocco and between North- 
Eastern Tunisia, Sicily and Calabria, made possible the passage 
of Man and fauna between the two continents. It has been 
estimated that in Pleistocene times the Sahara, whose mean 
altitude to-day is about looo feet above sea-level, was an elevated 
plateau of 2000 feet. During this epoch when glacial conditions 
generally prevailed, if intermittently, over Northern Europe 
there was, compared to their present position, a general southward 
shift of the chmatic belts of the northern hemisphere : so that 
in place of the present desert regime over the Sahara that region 
ex^rienced a ‘ Mediterranean ' condition of climate, charac- 
teriaed by cyclonic rainfall during the winter season. Evidence 
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of the former well-watered condition of the Sahara is afforded 
by the dry river-beds whose graded courses can be traced some- 
times for several hundred miles. One instance is that of the 
Igharghar, whose desiccated channels are to be traced in places 
from the northern slopes of the Ahaggar Plateau (Central Sahara) 
across the lowlands of South-Eastern Algeria towards the Medi- 
terranean Sea in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Gabes. In 
the opposite direction a formerly-existing river, the Massarawa, 
crossed the South-Central Sahara to the Niger during Pleistocene 
times. In response to comparatively abundant rainfall the vege- 
tation took on the character of rich steppe, with park savanna 
in more favoured tracts of tropical latitudes. In such an environ- 
ihent lived many of the larger mammals, e.g. the elephant, 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus, which were able to move across 
the Mediterranean land-bridges into Southern Europe. Wide 
spaces, abundance of water and food supplies for Man and his 
domesticated animals were suitable conditions for the free 
development of one of the principal branches of the human 
race. Scigi's view ^ that the Neolithic inhabitants of Southern 
EurofH! were of North African origin and that their type, short, 
long-headed and brunet, still [persists in both regions, is gi nerally 
accepted by the main body of anthropologists. As late as 
Roman Imperial times certain nr)rtlierly districts of the Sahara, 
at present quite arid, were capiable of fairly dense agricultural 
settlement, and, because of abundant wheat and other cereal 
production, Mediterranean Africa from Barbary to Lower Egypt 
has been referred to as ‘ the granary of the Roman Empire \ 

The principal physical traits of the Hamites may be sum- 
marized iis : fairly tall stature, light-brown ski^. : olour, frizzly 
or wavy hair of dark-brown or black, orthognathism in contrast 
to the prognathism of the majority of negroid peoples, straight 
thin nose and non-cverted lips. 

For purpose of convenience we may group the Hamites in 
eastern, central and western zones. The Eastern Hamites include 
the people of the lower and middle Nile Valley, together with 
the inhabitants of districts farther east up to the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean coasts. 

During the fourth millennium B.c. and even earlier the 
population of Egypt was, as indicated by skeletal remains, of 
Hamitic stock and the main body of modern Egyptians resemble, 
in most important features of race, their ancestors of pre-Dynastic 
times. In the modi'rn Egyqitian population the old social and 
economic division between tlie maje^rity of hollahin 'who are 
Moslem peasants and the minority of Christian Copts formerly 
* V. G. Sergi, Tlie Mediicrratuati Race, London, 1901. 
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the commercial and official class — is breaking down fairly quickly. 
The process of national consolidation is assisted also by the 
practically homogeneous racial character of the Egyptians. The 
desert oases which lie fairly close to the lower Nile, including the 
Oasis of Kharga, are inhabited by Egyptians, but those of 
Western Egypt, including the Oasis of Siwa, arc occupied by 
peoples of very different traditions and their political inclusion 
in Egypt is a purely arbitrary arrangement. 

In early Dynastic times Egypt did not extend south of the 
First Cataract (near Aswan). Nubia, its southern neighbour, was 
then regarded as tlie zone which marked the transition from 
Egyptian civilization to the Negro world of Africa, though ulti- 
mately a considerable part of Nubia in the vicinity of the Nile 
was settled with Egyptian colonists who intermarried with the 
Natives, including some of negroid origin. The modern boundary 
delimitation of Egypt extends that country to include the northern 
part of the historic Nubia as far south as Wadi Haifa, near the 
Second Cataract. The Nubians, sometimes known as Harabra, 
are predominantly Hamitic, but there are those who show the 
ethnic crossing to which we have referred, and numbers of these 
negriticized Nubians are found north of the Egyptian frontier. 
Pastoralism is forced on the people on account of scantine.ss of 
rainfall, but wherever possible they turn to agriculture. In the 
Arabian ^ and Nubian Deserts, cast of the Nile, and farther south 
in Northern Eritrea, the Beja represent one of the most important 
groups of the Eastern Hamites. On account of their proximity 
to the lower Nile many of the northern Beja have absorbed much 
of Egyptian culture, while the southern Beja are nomadic herds- 
men who use the camel (introduced to N.lii. .\frica 2000 years 
ago) : yet all alike are true Hamites, so far as ethnic characters 
are concerned, and generally they are staunch Mahomedans. 

Farther south the ethnic unity of the Hamitic jxipulation is 
preserved across the Abyssinian and Somaliland frontiers into 
Northern Kenya. The Abyssinians are more complex in com- 
position than any other large group of East Africa, but, except 
in south-western districts, their Hamitic basis is always evident. 
The south-western ramparts of Abyssinia, unlike the greater part 
of the Plateau which is grass-land, are clothed with forest — a 
response to the heavy monsoonal rainfall of summer — and in 
this environment are found the Shangalla negroid tribes who 
form the north-eastern outpost of Negro Africa. Semitic in- 
fluence in Abyssinia is strongly emphasized in culture, language 
and tradition and,, to a minor degree, is shown in the ethnic 

* The Arabian Desert of Egypt should not be confused with the deserU 
east of the Red Sea. 
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composition of the people ; though the similarity of Semites to 
Hamitcs frequently renders differentiation very difficult. The 
royal house, claiming descent from the Queen of Sheba, is 
strong in its support of the Semitic tradition. Abyssinian lan- 
gtiagcs are mainly Semitic and the three great religions of Semitic 
origin — Christianity, Islam and Judaism — are all represented. 
Of them Christianity may be described as the ‘ official ' faith. 

Near the northern limits of the Plateau the Beja tyjje pre- 
dominates, while on the eastern slopes descending towards the 
Somaliland coast the most notable Hamites are the Galla who, 
during the last five centuries, have tended to penetrate westwards 
from the littoral belt. They are a virile group undertaking both 
agriculture and cattle-rearing, and Galla horsemen form the 
nucleus of the Abyssinian army. Almost alone amongst the 
Eastern Hamites they have remained pagan. Their eastern 
neighbours in the peninsula of Somaliland —the ‘ Horn of Africa ' 
— are the Somali who have similar characteristics and are believed 
to have succeeded the Galla in the occupation of the coastal 
lands The Sianali arc generally impoverished in their environ- 
ment of poor gra.->s-and-scrub land and the dominant social type 
is the nomadic henKinan, though many have entered the military 
service of the Italian, French and British colonial governments 
as cavalrymen. 

The Central Hamites include two or three widespread and 
notable communities of the Sahara and Northern Sudan and we 
may sjK’cially mention the Fulani and the Tuareg. The latter, 
whose chief reputation is as ‘ the People of the Veil ’, have their 
geographical centre on the Ahaggar Plateau, wi'Icst area of 
the highland which crosses the Sahara diagonally from north- 
west to south-east : but their outposts arc widely extended, 
north-west as far as the Tuat oases, north-east to the Fezzan 
district of Italian Libya, south-west to the neighbourhood of 
Timbuktu and south to Zinder, west of Lake Chad. Throughout 
this v;ist area, estimated in hundreds of thousands of square 
miles, the Tuareg, thougli approximately uniform so far as racial 
and social characteristics are concerned, are not in any sense 
politically united, e.xcept in so far as they have been forced, very 
recently, to accept the suzerainty of France. They represent a 
scries of independent confederations of tribes. Each tribe has 
its ' noble ’ class who wear black veils and who are tall Hamites 
of very fine physique and handsome appearance. The White 
Tuareg, so called because of their white veils, form the ‘ vassal ’ 
class of the tribes, and in their case there is generally an admi.xture 
of Negro blood which is esjxjcially perceptible in the texture of 
the hair. BcIqw these two social classes are the slaves who are 
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usually of Sudanese Negro origin and who have been taken into 
captivity along the trans-Saharan caravan routes. The life of 
the Tuareg is that of pastoral nomads who use the camel for 
transport. Strong military organization, mobility and the occu- 
pation of the Central Saharan oases gave them an almost complete 
command of several trans-desert routes prior to the extension 
of French control a few years ago. 

The Tibesti Plateau, to the south-east of Ahaggar, is the home 
of the Tibu ^ who are akin to the Tuareg in race, social life and 
martial characteristics. Until their expulsion at the hands of 
the Islamic fraternity of the Sfenussi who, during the nineteenth 
century, extended their domination over the greater part of 
modem Libya, the Tibu acquired considerable economic pros- 
perity from their occupation of the Kufara group of oases. 

In the section devoted to the Negro population of the Central 
Sudan, particularly Northern Nigeria, incidentiil reference was 
made to the overlordship e.xertcd by the Fulani emirs. The 
Fulani * have their main centre of distribution in Northern Nigeria 
where their numbers are estimat<'d at more than two millions. 
They are specially prominent in the Provinces of Kano, Sokoto 
and Adamawa where their ari.stocratic class still retains much of 


the semblance of power, though supervised by the Uritish Colonial 
Government. Some centuries ago the Fulani began gradually to 
penetrate the Central Sudan from the direction of the Sahara, 
but it was not until the early years of last century that they 
carried out the conquest of the Mausa States and established 
in their stead a. series of Moslem principalities or emirates. In 
addition to the Nigerian Fulani the type is represented in scat- 
tered groups much farther west, across the great bend of the 
Niger, where they are found as semi-nomadic cattlemen who have 
no pretensions to overlordship. Long contact with the Sudanese 
Negroes has brought about a dilution of the Ilamitic strain 
amongst the Fulani generally. In Northern Nigeria they have 
become almost sedentary and it is believed that here they are 
evolving more and more into a negroid type through intermar- 
riage with the Hausa. 

The Berbers of Barbary, the lands of the Atlas, constitute 
the last of the more important Hamitic groups that merit special 
attention. In a territory which is as much a region from the 
standpoint of the physical geographer as it is from that of the 
ethnologist the threefold political division represented by Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia has very little scientific justification ; but 


* The name ‘ Ti-bu ’ means ‘ rock people ' and is derived from their 
inhospitable environment. 

* Also variously known as Fulab and Fula. 
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we have seen elsewhere that the partition of Africa has had little 
regard for geographical or ethnological facts. The Berber t5q)e, 
though always Hamit ic at basis, varies somewhat throughout its 
range between Morocco and Western Libya. Variation in stature 
and the cephalic index is considerable, but a fairly representative 
type is tall, lithe and brunet in hair and eyes. The difference 
between this type and that of the true Arab is not considerable.^ 
There is some difficulty in distinguishing the ethnic groups of 
North-West Africa on account of the all-pervading influence of 
Islamic culture and religion which Berber society has freely 
borrowed. In North-West Africa a majority of those who are 
popularly termed 'Arabs' are really Moslem Hamites , and the 
true Arab of Semitic stock with ancestors of Arabian origin is 
comparatively rare. To add to the confusion in attempting to 
use the term ' Arab ' for ethnic definition, many of the negroid 
peoples of the Sudan are so called because they have adopted a 
veneer of Arab civilization. 

The Berber is the prevalent type of the Atlas ranges and 
of the fertile zc^ne of the Tell. The environment varies from 
well-watered, cultivated valleys and well-timbered hill-sides of 
the Mediterranean slope to the poor steppe of the Plateau of the 
Shotts ; and there is a corresponding variation in economic life, 
for although the most characteristic of the Berbers are agricul- 
turists there are many who are forced by arid conditions to 
und(Ttake stock-rearing and to migrate seasonally in search of 
pasture. 

Among the sedentary and agricultural Berbers the social and 
political organizati(m is strongly contrasted with that of the 
nomadic pastoral Arab who, from the desert margm^, for centuries 
has been prone to raid the attractive cultivated lands behind the 
Mediterranean littoral. The contrast is mainly a consequence 
of the very different geographical conditions under w’hich the 
two type's have long e.xisted. Tlie Arab, predominantly a tent- 
dw'eller, is unaccustomed to permanent village life and of agri- 
culture he is usually contemptuous. His propensities for raiding 
have fostered the antagemism between himself and the agricul- 
tural Berber w^hicli the difference in their social outlook does not 
diminish. Berber society consists at basis of a large number of 
small, autonomous and democratic village communities whose 
organization is well suited to the needs of sedentary agriculturists. 
So far as there arc ‘ tribes ' among the Berbers they merely repre- 
sent confederations of villages formed for administrative con- 

* Certain ethnoU^gists claim ethnic evidence from a minority of the 
Berber population of the very early settlement of a tall bloi^ stock 
associated with the Nordic race of Northern Europe. 
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venience in such joint services as education, religion and road- 
construction. Village government is controlled by a parliament 
of adult male citizens known as the jcmfta and, before the exten- 
sion of French law, this assembly provided the judicial court for 
both civil and criminal cases. Executive control is theoretically 
in the hands of the ‘ chief ' (amin) of the village who is appointed 
by the jemfia, but in practice he is unable to act independently 
of the village assembly. There is a considerable degree of com- 
munal life in the Berber village ; one aspect of it is the assistance 
which any citizen may claim of his fellows at the more critical 
agricultural seasons, such as that of harvesting. 

(2) TJje Setftifes of North Africa 

In contrast to the democratic Berber organization outlined 
above Arab society is under despotic control and the slutikh is 
regarded as the agent of theocratic government. It must be 
remembered, however, that nearly all the Berbers are at least 
nominally Mahomedans. On the other hand there are, particu- 
larly in Eastern Barbary, a large number of Arabs who, having 
assimilated Berber culture, form a part of Berber society. The 
number of Berborized Arabs in Tunisia is given as threo-cpiarters 
of a million, out of a total Mahomedan population of about three 
millions. Farther w('st, in Alg<‘ria, the proportion of Berberized 
Arabs is much smaller, whil.st in Morocco it is estimated that not 
more than lo per cent, of the inhabitants are Arabs and BerlxT- 
ized Arabs. Eastwards from Barbary across Libj a the purity of 
the Arab stock increas«s and civilization changes from a Hamitic 
to a Semitic basis. The inhabitants of the n gion, like the true 
Arabs of Barbary, arc mainly descended from the .\rabian nomads 
who re-conquered and partially colonized North Africa during 
the eleventh century. 

Arabs of the Ea.stern Sahara and Nile neighbourhood may be 
classihed in the following three social groups — (i) true nomads 
or ‘ camel men ’, (2) semi-nomadic ' cattle men ’ who are less 
migratory than the ‘ camel men ’, and occupy a better-watered 
country, (3) settled agriculturists of the oa.scs and of the Nile 
Valley. Of these the closest to the Arab ethnic type is the first 
group, and, as a general rule, with a decrease in the degree of 
nomadism there is an increase in the proportion of alien blood. 
The distribution of the ' cattle men ’ is to the south of the ' camel 
men ’ and the zone of division is where the Libyan Desert gives 
place to the grass-lands of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In the 
latter region — Dar' Fur and Southern Kordofan — the Baqqara 
roam widely, and with this people cattle provide the means of 
transport as well as of food and clothing. Their migrations are 
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to some extent restricted by the ravages of the tsetse fly. Of the 
camel-owning tril^es thi‘ Kababish of North-western Kordofan 
represent perhaps thr most important group. In Egypt the 
western desert districts include a number of nomadic Arab groups 
some of whom extend into uncultivated parts of the Nile Delta. 

One of the most striking manifestations of the modern 
politico-religious organization of the North African Arabs ^ is 
offered by the ‘ orders of which the fraternity of the Senussi 
is easily the best known. The ' orders * had originally a religious 
basis and represented distinctive cults of Islam, but in time their 
political power evolved, mainly in consequence of their control 
01 trans-desert routes. Caravans crossing the desert were forced 
to accept, in return for heavy dues, the protection which the 
fraternities, with their centres in the various oases along the more 
important routes, were alone able to afford. The Senussi ' order 
which is associated with the Wahabi movement of Central Arabia, 
W'as established in the early nineteenth century, its head-quarters 
being first in Arabia and later at the Jaghbub oases (recently 
ceded to Italian Libya by Egypt). The authority of the Senussi 
Sheikh was extended ultimately from the Mediterranean coast 
in Cyrenaica southwards across the Libyan Desert as far as 
Wadai and Dar Fur of the Eastern Sudan. The north-south 
caravan route from the Cyrenaican coast to the Eastern Sudan 
W’as the principal highway crossing the country of the Senussi, 
and its stages were marked l)y a chain of widely-separated oases 
of the Libyan Desert, including Siwa and Kufara. The head- 
(juarters of tlu* ‘ oiil«‘r ' are at Kufara, but its power was greatly 
reduced in Ci)n>e(iie nce of Italian rc-conque;>t after the First 
World War. 


It is appropriate to introduce into this chapter brief reference 
to the revolutionary changes which have been brought about in 
the social, political and economic order of native African life as 
a result of the impact of Western civilization. Particularly 
have these changes affectc vl the Negio population. The Hamitic 
and Semitic peoples occupy a zone which is for the greater 
part |x>or grass-land or desert and economically unattractive. 
Mon'over, thest' mm-negroid groups by their greater power of 
political organization and military defence have been better 
able than the Negroes to resist the invasion of their rights 
and lands. There are two asjx'cts to consider : first, the dis- 
ruption of native civilizations, with their distinctive tradi- 

‘ The term—' Arabs ’—is here used mainly in a cultural and religious 
sense. 
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tions, customs and institutions, and the intrusion of a trans- 
pUnted civilisation which, because it has no grown out of the 
African environment, has little meaning for the native African; 
secondly, them is the aspect of the wholesale expropriation of 
land for the purpose either of European rottlement or, more 
usuaUy, of large-scale industrial enterprise, including plantation 
agriculture and mineral exploitation. In addition to brief men- 
tion here these aspects will receive further attention later in the 
geographical analysis of the principal regions of the continent. 

Taking into account the extent of European penetration in 
Africa south of the Sahara a classification of the social groups of 
negroid Africans may be summarized on the following basis : 

(1) Primitive peoples, usually hunters, such as the Bushmen, 
who are comparatively few in number and possess no tribal life. 

(2) Tribalized Natives, still the majority of the population 
of Negro Africa, though steady de-tribalization — generally en- 
couraged by the Europeans — is reducing their numbers year by 
year. Their political and social organization is generally suited 
to a pastoral life, and an aristocratic hierarchy of government 
headed by a paramount chief is a normal characteristic. The 
Zulu-Xosa peoples of South-East Africa afford a good example. 

(3) Advanced Negro groups approaching the status of nations, 
usually with an agricultural basis of economic life. Their social 
and political systems show a greater tendency towards democracy 
'than in the case of the more backward, pastoral tribes ; and 
the individual’s right of exclusive occupation of an agricultural 
plot is frequently recognized. The Baganda are perhaps the best 
instance, and the Yoruba and Hausa of West Africa may also be 
mentioned. 


(4) ‘ Westernized ’ Natives who have lost their place in indi- 
genous society owing to tribal disentegration. They are mainly 
town-dwellers and industrial workers, yet their ‘ Western ' cul- 
ture is largely a veneer covering the fundamental African, whose 
primitive ideas and native philosophy exist alongside outward 
forms and usages which imitate the European. The attempt to 
make Europeans of black Africans has been, from time to time, a 
definite policy in French West Africa, especially Senegal, although 
the wisest of French colonial administrators realize that the 


learning of a European language and the adoption of a body of 
European customs are not accompanied by a corresponding change 
of physical and mental traits. 

In the Union of South Africa where the ‘ Westernized ’ 


Negroes number about four millions — by far the largest aggre- 
gate for any region of the continent — an economic barrier known 
as the ‘ colour bar ’ prevents the Native from undertaking skilled 
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trades. He is also virtually excluded from the professions owing 
to the meagre opportunity for education which is extended to 
him. In certain otlier parts of Negro Africa where European 
influence has spread extensively the Native is able to rise to 
higher economic status than is possible in the Union. Such 
regions are, however, generally unsuited to White colonization 
because of unfavourable climate so that most of the manual work, 
skilled as well as unskilled, can only be supplied by the indigenous 
population. Lands where the Negro's opportunity for economic 
progress is most satisfactory include British West Africa, parts of 
French West Africa (particularly Senegal) and Uganda, 

It is agreed that Negro and European civilizations cannot 
remain mutually exclusive while existing side by side in the same 
continent. In view of the scientific equipment of the European 
it seems c<Ttain that the material .standards of the Negro will 
approximate in time to those of the White man. Complete 
segregation of th(! races, rigidly maintained by avoidance of all 
contact'’, social and commercial, is an impossibility. 

The failure to segregate White and Black in Tropical and 
South Africa is a consequence of the indispensability of the 
Negro to the European. The Native is required and is willing 
to perform all the arduous manual toil which the European 
avoids either through physical incapacity or through the indolence 
which tends to beset the White man after long residence in the 
Tropics. In order to maintain White standards of life the Native 
is encouraged — if necessary, compelled — to furnish his labour : 
mort'over, in order that his labour may be always a'vailable the 
Negro is persuaded to leave his kraal in some dive reserve in 
order to take up permanent residence close to his place of employ- 
ment on the farm or in the town of the European. The drain on 
the male population of the Native reserves throughout Tropical 
and South Africa is continuous and has a completely demoralizing 
and disintegrating effect on the tribal life which is to some extent 
still preserved there, ^ Moreover, in ^^ew of the steady depopula- 
tion of certain of the reserves the European is able to furnish 
plausible arguments for their abolition, and this, if carried out, 
would moan the repeal of the only important measure for the 
segregation of the races and for the preservation of Negro civiliza- 
tion which has yet been adopted. 

Thus the destiny of the African Native seems to be largely 

• In T924 the report of a commission appointed by the Government 
of the Belgian Congo stated tliat the number of male Natives that may 
be recruited without injuring the life of the community and lowering the 
birth-rate is not more tlian 5 per cent, of the total male population, if 
recruitment ia«for a long period in a distant region. 
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detennined by the economic needs of the European and, as tnbal 
civilization and commercial exploitation of the European kind 
are incompatible, the disappearance of the former is a matter 
of time only. Meanwliile. the African is passing hrough a period 
of most difficult and painful transition, one of adjustment to the 
demands of a new political, social and economic order with which 
he has no sympathy and of which he has no real understanding. 

The abruptness of the transition has been greatly softened in 
those parts where European authority is most enlightened, by 
liberal grants of land for the establishment of native re.serves. 
from which the European is excluded and by the introduction of 
' indirect rule the principles of which were defined and put into 
practice, most notably in Nigeria, by Sir George Goldie and Sir 
Frederick (later Lord) Lugard.* The system of government is 
based on the preservation of tho.se native institutions aiul laws 
which make for social and economic welfare and, secondly, on 
the acknowledgment and support of the traditional authority of 
the chiefs. So does the indigenous machinery of government 
survive with a minimum of Briti.sh supervision. ' lndir<>ct rule ’ 
is in contrast with the usual practice in French West and E<|ua- 
torial Africa where the native chiefs are encouraged to become 
Europeanized officials, deriving authority and sanction not from 
native tradition and custom, but from the highly centralized 
French administration which has been generally averse to the 
maintenance of indigenous political organizations. 

Lugard's system has been apjilied to other parts of British 
West Africa, notably the Gold Coast, but there are other territories 
of British Africa in which similar policies were tried with 
immediate and enduring success, as early as, in some cases 
earlier than, Lugard’s regime in Northern Nigeria. The Glen 
Grey Act of 1894 which concerned a native reserve in the eastern 
district of Cape Colony permitted the principle of native self- 
government, and its model has been used and extended within 
the Native Territories of the Transk< i which have their ' jiarlia- 
ment ’ at Umtata. Sir Thco|)hilus Shepstone, one of tlu; greatest 
administrators of Native alfairs that Africa has known, estab- 
lished reserves for the Zulu-Xosa peoples of Natal with the 
similar aim of preserving the integrity of B>antu society, while 
among other instances which may lx; mentioned are the Native 
Territories of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland and the 
Protectorate of Uganda, in all of which the principle of ' indirect 
rule ’ has long beeij applied. 

Where indigenous government was already strongly organized 

* V. The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, by Lugard, which 
to virtually the complete thesis of ' indirect rule 
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at the time of British intervention the task of instituting ' indirect 
rule ' was comparatively simple, as the foundations were already 
laid : but where tribal disintegration had proceeded far before 
British occupation, as in the case of the mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika, the arduous work of re-constructing society had to be 
the preliminary undertaking. Scattered units are first drawn to- 
gether under the administration of a chief, after which the object is 
to organize representative councils of chiefs to whom, with adminis- 
trative experience, an increasing measure of self-government may 
be entrusted. It should be remembered that, even in British 
Africa, advanced tribal communities form a very small proportion 
Ok the Negro ixjpulation and that for the greater part, as in the 
case of Iropical Africa as a whole, the old order of tribal civiliza- 
tion has already passed away or is in process of rapid disintegra- 
tion ; so that social and political reconstruction on the lines 
indicated is a very urgent need. 

Indirect rule was tlu* form of administration sanctioned by the 
League of Nations in its mandates to Great Britain, France and 
Belgium for the government of the ex-German possessions in 
Africa, and it wa'. hojxdiilly anticipated by those who had a 
regard for the welfaie of N(\gro Africa that similar principles would 
ultimately extend throughout the African * colonies ' and pro- 
tectorates of hmropean Bowers. 

Lastly, there remain to be briefly considered the consequences 
to naliw; life of Kurcjpean demands for land, which has been or 
is to be reserved either for White settlement or for large-scale 
commercial agriculture and mineral exjdoitation. With regard 
to White settlement it may be stated confidently thnt West Africa 
and Central Africa offer no prosjx'Cts on account of their very 
unfavourable climate of great, unrelieved heat and high humidity. 
Soutli Africa, csixxially the Union and Southern Rhodesia, and 
the most fertile tracts of the Fast African Plateau in Kenya and 
Tanganyika, are the parts of Negro Africa most desired by 
Euro[xaii colonists, though it lias yet to be proved that per- 
manent residence of successive generations of White settlers 
anywhere in Trojiical Africa north of the Limpopo River is 
possible without physical and mental degeneration. 

Within the Union, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya Colony in 
W’hich, taken together, more than 90 jxr cent of the European 
settlers south of the Sahara reside, the greater part of the good 
agricultural and p;istoral land is in Euroixan ownership : further- 
more, excepting the case of Southern Rhodesia, where the Native 
policy of the Administration is generally enlightened, the areas 
reserved for Native occupation are insufficient for the needs of 
the Negro population. British West Africa shows a strongly 
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contrasted position ! there White settlement is of the question 
and. owing to the strict policy of land conritd adopted by the 
Administrations, it is not possible for the Natives of the Gold 
Coast or Nigeria to lose their lands to mining or land develop- 
ment syndicates. The Belgian and French Administrations have 
not been so watchful in regard to the land interests of Native 
subjects, though the position in (heir ' colonies has somewhat 

improved during the last two docade.s. . * r 

When considering the wholesale alienation of land to European 
settlers and land companies, which has been a main cause of 
social chaos in Africa, it has to be borne in mind that to the 
Negro African the principle of individual title to land is a totally 
foreign conception. According to his age-long tradition, all land 
occupied by a tribe belongs to that community as a whole, in 
perpetuity, and no part can be alienated by sale. Tenure, as 
distinct from ownership, of land by individual members of agricul- 
tural tribes is not, however, unknown, and where individual 


tenure is not the rule every tribesman has a right to a share of 
the communal use of the land. Usually it is found that ideas of 
individual ownership entered with the European, though in the 
very important instance of Uganda Hamitic invaders are believed 
to have introduced the principle long before British occupation. 
Apart from the activ'e encouragement which the European has 
given to the abandonment of communal ownership the new con- 
ception of land holding is spreading to Native society, in con,se- 
quence of the over-pressure of population on the available land 
and of the replacement of annual by permanent crops such as 
oil'^m, cocoa and rubber. 

Three widely separated areas of Africa w'here individual owner- 
ship has been implanted or encouraged to extend by the British 
r^me, with general economic benefit to the Natives, are : the 
Gold Coast whose great cocoa crop is grown without direct 
European participation : Uganda, the success of whose cotton 
crop is one of the most striking features of the economic geography 
of Tropical Africa : and the Cis-Kei and Trans-Kei Territories 
of the Eastern Cape Province. In the latter case the substitution 
of individual for tribal tenure began very early ; indeed, it was 
initiated by the Native policy of Sir George Grey in the period 
1854-62, and thirty years after his time Rhodes sought to achieve 
Grey’s object in the Glen Grey Act of 1894, to which reference 
has been made. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that a struggle for land 
is the all-important factor in the relations of African Natives 
and immigrant peoples, particularly Europeans and Indians (in 
East and South-East Africa). In this fundamental conflict the 
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Native is at .the great disadvantage of being unable to exert 
effective organized resistance to immigrants equipped with the 
resources of Western civilization ; but at least he has an asset 
which will, in the long run, weigh most heavily and which the 
European cannot claim, namely power of successful acclimati- 
zation in the African environment. Moreover, the African Negro 
has not been proved to be lacking in pliysical or mental capacity, 
and it is only a matter of time before he acquires the scientific 
equipment and mechanical skill of his White rival and emplo)^ 
them for his own economic, social and political advancement. 
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PARI III 

REGIONAL STUDIES 


FOREWORD 

O UR main purpose in the study of each of the bigger units 
of Africa is to elucidate its distinctive geographical 
features, characteristics that in combination grant 
‘ individuality ’ to the region. In the case of a continent 
where, as a rule, the geographical conditions that arc character- 
istic of om region give jdace gradually through an often wide 
zone of transition to thos(“ of a neighbouring region any attempt 
at regional chvssi lira t ion should avoid, e.xccpt where contrasts 
are obviously sharply defined, the error of claiming exactitude 
f()r boundary lines that itiay be brought into use for convenience 
in study. We should think of boundaries as belts or zones of 
transition rather than as lines. As already noticed, political 
frontiers in Africa usu.dly bear little relationship to geographical 
realitii s, and for this reason political units generally provide verj' 
unsatisfactory bases for geographical division, though they cannot 
be ignored. 

In the case of each of the major regions of Africa there are 
to be found local dilferences so considerable as to warrant 
division of the region into what we may call 'sub-regions’^; 
and attention will be devoted to the contributions of these 
minor geographical units to the life of the bigger entities, of 
wiiich they form parts, as well as to the life of the continent 
as a whole. 

• WV have no suit.iWe toim in Hiifilish conrsjioiuhng to ' pays ' which 
UH employed by the brciicli school ot regional geography. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOUTH AFRICA 


W E are concerned with the sub-continental peninsula 
of South Africa where arc grouped a number of 
contiguous jwlitical units owing allegiance to the 
British Coinnionwealth of Nations. An e.vception is provided by 
Portuguese East Africa whose economic welfare, however, is so 
closely bound up with the progress of the remainder of South Africa 
that there is strong justification for its inclu.^ion in our region. 

High plateau levels and, for the greater part, sub-tropical 
latitude help to determine a climate that is more favourable 
than any other in Africa to the health of the European colonist. 
For this reason and also on account of its economic attractiv(“- 
ness South Africa is the region of the continent most influenced 
by ‘Western’ civilization, and this despite its distant i.solation 
from Europe. In competition with the political, social and 
commercial institutions of the Eurojx'an .s(‘ttler Bantu civiliza- 
tion, with little science and no commercialism, is not able to 
survive. Obviously, the geography of Europt'an settlement 
must receive considerable attention, but its importance should 
not overshadow that of Bantu settlement, for the latter jH'ojde 
are the great majority of the total population and arc likely 
to remain so, as far as w'e can foresee. Where commercial 
geography is concerned. South Africa is the only major region 
where the wealth derived from mineral output exceeds that 
from eigriculture. 

The foregoing are some of the distinguishing features of 
South Africa which justify separate and considerable treatment 
of its geography. 

On its northern side the approximate limits of our region 
may be taken along the southern border of the Zamliezi valley 
so as to include the plateau of Southern Rhodesia. The Zambezi 
valley and all land to the north are, by reason of their climate 
and vegetation— ralways foremost factors in a geographical 
division of Africa — ^more closely associated with essentially 
tropical East Africa than with the sub-tropical zone of South 
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Africa, Farther to the west the northern boundary extends 
across upjier Zambezi, in the north of Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, and then due westwards to the Atlantic, so as to include 
the Kalahari as well as the desert land of South-West Africa. 
Our northern boundary has the advantage of following, nearly 
throughout, a belt of low jjopulation density. 

The following political units are included : 

(а) the self-governing Dominion of the Union of South Africa 

(472.347 sq. miles) — a federation comprising the four 
Provinces of the Cape of Good Hope, The Transvaal, 
Orange Prec State and Natal : to which should be 
added the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa 
(332.767 sq. miles), formerly under German adminis- 
tration and now to be considered an integral part of 
the Union, 

(б) the self-governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia (152,344 

sq. miles), 

(c) the Native Territories (British Protectorates) of Bechuana- 

land (275,000 sq. mill s), Basutoland (11,700 sq. miles) 
and Sw.izdand (6,700 sq. miles), 

(d) the southern district of Portuguese East Africa,^ from 

the lower Zambezi valley southwards to the Natal 
frontier (t. 140,000 sq. miles). 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Very broadly, the big physical regions of South Africa may 
be classified as ; 

(1) the high plateau of the Union of South .itrica and its 

coastal borderlands, including that of Portuguese East 
Africa. By virtue of its ilesert-like aridity and its 
very moderate elevation the northern district of the 
Cafx,' Province, within the basin of the Orange River, 
should be considered along with — 

(2) the desert and dry gra.ss-land plateaux and basins of 

St)Uth-West .Africa and the Kalahari, 

(3) the plateau of Southern Rhodesia. 

The Structural Basis 

Two geological ‘ provinces ’ are recognized in the build of 
South Africa — • 

{a) a northern plateau, without folded mountain ranges, 
where the Archaean platform of the continent is widely 

» Jotal area of Portuguese East Africa is 287,760 sq. miles. 

10 
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exposed : it comprises Southern Rhodesia, the northern 
and central districts of the Transvaal, Bechuanaland 
and neighbouring parts of the Cape Province, together 
with much of South-West Africa ; 

(b) a southern plateau of greater elevation than (<i), together 
with a marginal belt of folded mountain ranges, occupy- 
ing the southern district of the Transvaal, Natal, Basuto- 
land, Orange Free State and the greater part of the Cape 
Province. Palaeozoic sediments liere are very extensive. 



Fig. 17. — Geological map of the Union of 5k>uth Africa 

1 . SuperfiHal deposits. 

2 . Cretaceous system. 

3. Karroo system, including volcanic rocks of Its upper divisioa. 

4 . Cape system. 

5. Granites subsequent in age to tho^ of the Prt-Cape systems. 

6 . r*re*Cape rocks (* the Arc^ean core 


There is no evidence that either ' province ’ has been sub- 
merged by sea, except along a usually narrow littoral belt, 
since Palaeozoic times. On the other hand, vertical movements 
on a great scale 'have affected the entire sub-continent, and it 
is to these uplifts of Mesozoic and later time that the high eleva- 
tion of the South African Plateau is at present due. 
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The Pre-Cape (Archaean) rocks which, as noted, are widely 
represented at the surface of the northern ' province ', consist 
of quartzites, schists, sandstones and shales. Where, as in the 
southern ' province ' particularly, they are concealed by Palaeo- 
zoic sediments the latter include the little disturbed Karroo 
beds of sandstones, shales and coal-measures that are compar- 
able in age to European rocks laid down between late Devonian 
and Triassic times. The Karroo beds are thickest in the south 
and east ; farther north, as for example in Southern Rhodesia, 
they are thinner or have been entirely worn off the underlying 
and now exposed Arcliaoan core. Easily the greatest unbroken 
exposure of Karroo rocks extends from the western limit of the 
Great Karroo, in the Ceres district of the Cape Province, to 
the southern district of the Transvaal, and from the neighbour- 
hood of Kimberley southwards to well within the Eastern Cape 
Province. Although these beds have an average depth estimated 
at 17,000 feet, no marine fossils have been found throughout the 
greater part of their range. Of later date than the Karroo 
formation tlieic are no beds in the interior, other than very 
superficial deposits. 

Towards the cltjse of the deposition of the Karroo series 
in early Triassic times, crustal folding directed mainly from 
the south but also, in the south-west of the Cape Province, from 
the west, produced the Cape Ranges of which the Zwartebergen 
and Langebergen are the most prominent remnants. After this 
period of folding igneous activity was widespread over the 
plateau and lava floods poured out over large areas in the eastern 
and east-central districts of the Union as well as in Southern 
Rhodesia and the northern parts of South-Wesi Africa. 

During the latter part of Cretaceous times faulting ocenned 
in the extreme south, but was preceded by the deposition of 
marine sediments over the greatly denuded folds of the Cape 
Ranges so that the folding of the older strata was masked. 
As a result of the faulting of late Cretaceous date, which gradu- 
ally brought about down-throw of sev’cral thousands of feet on 
the southern sides of the Zwartebergen and Lan^bergen, there 
came into existence longitudinal troughs over the sites of synclines 
produced by the folding of late Palaeozoic times. Prior to the 
development of the longitudinal troughs and with the emergence 
of the southern margin of the continent from the Cretaceous 
Sea, a river system was born and included a number of parallri 
streams flowing south-eastwards across the Cretaceous land 
surface that concealed the worn-down Cape Ranges. By the 
time that longitudinal faulting occurred these ‘ ronsequent 
streams were weU established and retained their south-eastward 
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courses as steadily as their tributaries, working back along the 
longitudinal troughs, excavated, through soft Cretaceous rocks, 
the stumps of the Palaeozoic Cape Ranges. So, for example, 
a ‘ consequent ’ river, the Gouritz, which enters the sea west 
of Mossel Bay, has kept pace with the excavation of the Lange- 
bergen and Zwartebcrgen by cutting through in steep-walled 
gaps known as ‘ poorts 

The most spectacular structural feature of South Africa is the 
Great Escarpment which encloses the interior Plateau at distances 
betw'ecn 50 and 250 miles from the coast. Viewed from the 
seaward side it has the appearance of a continuous, lofty and 
serrated range ; but actually throughout its 1200 miles it is 
free from folds and faults. The Escarpment is highest in the 
Quathlamba Range, or Drakensberg, of Natal wliore arc the 
ma.ximum levels — over 10,000 feet — in Africa south of the 
Zambezi. This part of the Plateau edge is formed of rocks 
of Upper Karroo age, though there is an igner>us capping in 
places. From the south-western end of the Drakensln'rg the 
Escarpment has a westerly trend for about 400 miles and is 
known under a succession of local names — Stormberg, Sneeuw- 
berg, NieuwA’cld Range, and Kornsberg. I'Tom the; latter it 
swings sharply to the north-west nearly parallel to the western 
coast of the Cape Province, and one of its local names here is 
the Roggeveld Range. Farther north, in Nannuiualand and 
South-West Africa, the edge of the Plateau approaches to within 
50 miles of the Atlantic shore. Generally tlie altitude of tiic 
Escarpment on the east exceeds that on the western side of the 
sqb-continent by 3000 feet. 

The even coast-line of South Africa has been explained by 
faulting, but although this may be the most likely theory little 
actual evidence in support is yet available. 'Hie jjoverty of the 
coast in secluded bays and sheltering head-lands is a serious 
disadvantage to shipping. River estuaries are useless as harbours, 
for they are, in almost every case, completely blocked by sand- 
bars : farther ui>stream, in the case of the eastern rivers of 
plentiful water, the courses are made un-navigablc for long dis- 
tances by the presence of rock-ledges, whilst western rivers, such 
as the Orange and the Olifants, are little more than empty 
channels by the end of the dry season. First-class coastal har- 
bours are separated by many hundreds of miles of inhospitable 
shore ; thus between Table Bay and Port Natal (Durban) — 
a distance of over 800 miles — there are no natural facilities for 
shipping. 

• * Poort ’ is the South African equivalent of a river-gap in a range 
of bills that extend at right angles to the course of the river. 
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NATURAL REGIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Included first are those on the seaward side of the Great 
Escarpment. 

The Cape Ranges 

lliese prominuiit folds within the Western Cape Province 
are arrang(*(l in two series of wade arcs, concave to the coast, 
w’hich conv'erge and inecd in the mountain node of the Worcester— 
Ceres district, hrom this locality one system, including the 



Fig. i 8.- Natural Rri^ions of South Africa (south of the Limpopo) 

I. Kai»4r<s - Krg.un of wint«r rainfall, 

II. 1 lltlr )\ iMokt 

III. t .it K.ii .ih< 

IV. l»riat<'l I*>:»!.nul of tho T\t'(«ru UajV. Natal and Swaziland. 

V. tovist.il Pi.iin 1*1 Natal and \KiZau..l l ^.10. 

VI. H.isijiu 
Ml. liu'hNOd. 

\lll. Hnshv.M 
l\. 1 nr.|*c>|-i 

X. \ , Id ..f ll,r 

XI. t I'lit r KaovHi 
XII. K.ilah.nt 

XIII. n..;ldo.d ..f s.,alh West ^frw'a, 

Xl\. N.iMil. l^-rt 
XV. Naii..i>]<i.i lli.!.!.nid 

Codarberg and Olifants Mountains, leads NXW. and approaches 
the coast in the vicinity of the lower Olifants River : the other 
system which embraces the east-west trending Zwartebergen 
and Langebergen finally dips to the south-east and is cut oil 
sliarply by the coast between Knysna and Port Elizabeth. The 
line of the Cedarberg, a broad and regular anticline, is continued 
south of tlte Tulbagh Kloof,‘ which divides the drainage of the 
Great Herg and Hreede Rivers, by the Drakenstein and Hottentots 
» ' Ivlgof a Dutch wont, signifies ’ cleft ’ or ‘ pass ’. 
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Holland Mountains. These ranges reach the sea in the aentry- 
peaJc of Cane Hangklip and overlook from the east the sterile 
land known as the Cape Flats and its submerged continuation 

in False Bay. . . 

The second system, much more e.xtensive and prominent, 
has a general east-west trend and includes two parallel series 
of folds and over-folds— the Zwartihergen and Langebergen, 
with summits over 7000 feet — and lhe.se under local names, such 
as the Zitzikamma Mountains, gradually curve to the south-east 
and are cut off sharply at the coast between Knysna and Port 
Elizabeth. 

Between the Zwartebergen and Langebergen is the Liltle 
Karroo, the most important of the longitudinal troughs that 
occupy the synclines of the Cape folds and are partly due to 
faulting that occurred in late Cretaceous times. Thi.s groove- 
like depression, about 40 miles wide between the bordering 



Fig. 19. Section across the Capie folded ranges and the Upper Karroo 

(Longitude is apprcuiniately that of Laingsburg, vit. 21" E ) 

1 . ^-Cape rocks (Transvaal System). 

2 . Granites. 3. Cape System. 4 . Karroo System. 


ranges, extends from east to west for about 200 miles and 
throughout is traversed by longitudinal tributaries of the 
Gouritz River which reach the main stream before it breaks 
through the Langebergen in a typical ' poort ’. 

Betwwn the Langebergen Range — together w’ith its extension, 
the Zitzikamma Mountains — and the sea the land ri.ses rather 
steeply, in terraces, to about looo feet ; but to the north-west 
of Cape Agulhas there are occasional areas of low country, 
such as the plains behind St. Helena, Table and False Baj 4 .’ 
Northwards to the Orange River and beyond the rise inland 
to the Great Escarpment is comparatively steep and regular. 

Characteristic of the climate throughout the Cape Rang^, 
at least as far east as the longitude of Mossel Bay, is winter 
rainfall— with snow only on the high summits— and summer 
drought. Much of the rain is in the form of steady drizzle 
that saturates the ground without producing excessive run-off 




Fig. 20 


1 . Maffi^terial Districts In each of whith there is very Lttle wheat production, vii, 10,000 bags 

or 

2 . District ^ with jvi,cv» 4 . Dist nets \vilh 40,000-80,000 bags. 

3. Diktneti with jo,inx>-40,t>xj hags. 5 . Uslncls with over 80,000 bags. 


inches occur in few and confined mountainous areas only. The 
best- watered plains and lower hill-slopes receive not more than 
30 inches, and 15 -25 inches may be taken as a fair average. 
For cultivation witliout the aid of irrigation the minimum 
precipitation is usually 15 inches. 

Parts where the rainfall is precarious and generally insufficient 
for agriculture include the Little Karroo and the district to the 
west of the lower Olifants River: usu^y not more than 10 
inches are received and pastoral activities, particularly sheep- 
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fanning become inevitable. The Little Karroio is good sheep 
country and formerly, when feminine fashions in Europe 
demanded feather display, ostrich farming was a very profit- 
able industry with its centre at Oudtshoorn (rainfall g -6 inches). 

The lowlands around the westernmost ranges have been 
continuously farmed by European colonists for nearly three 
centuries. It is the country of the oldest agricultural colony 
in Africa and many of the fanners, apart from the Cape Coloured 
population which is considerable, are descended from the earliest 
Dutch and French settlers. Wheat and the grape are the staples 
of agriculture as, during the period of colonization, they have 
always been. Cultivation is not as intensive as it might be 
under more scientific farming that would pay greater attention 
to re-fertilization. Unfortunately, the region is deficient in 
stock animals and manure is generally costly ; moreover, soils 
are usually impoverished owing to the leaching of their carbonates 
and nitrates, while potash and phosphorus are other constituents 
found in very deficient proportions. Consequently, the output 
per acre is low — in the case of wheat little more than 12 bushels 
only. But for the protection of a high tariff that restricts the 
import of foreign wheat it is almost certain that wheat-farming 
in South Africa would disappear. 

Two of the most fertile and productive districts are (a) the 
lowland to the west and north-west of the Drakenstein Mountains, 
especially the neighbourhood of Malmesbury ; this is known to 
the Dutch farmer as the ‘ Zwartland ’, (h) Caledon and Bredasdorp 
in the e.xtreme south, the best wheat country, and known to the 
Dutch as the ‘ riiens ' or ‘ ridge-lands 

The Great Karroo 

This is the foreland of the interior plateau ; it extends east 
and west for about 250 miles as a dissected platform, averaging 
1500-2500 feet between the Zwartebergen and the Great Escarp- 
ment (known here as the Nieuwveld Range). ^ Geologically, the 
region covers the southern margin of the Karroo be^ of sand- 
stones and shales that occupy a large part of the ‘ southern 
province ’ of the sub-continent. Usually, the strata are gently 
inclined, but towards the Zwartebergen they have been mildly 
affected by the folding which produced the Cape Ranges. 

Especially towards the west, flat-topped hills and plateaux 
standing above a level floor indicate the former elevation of the 
Karroo platform before erosion was far advanced. In this 
western district where the Karroo is narrower and higher than 

*Tbe breadth of the Karroo from north to south is about 80 miles, 
on the average. 
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in the east the tnean annual rainfall is only about 5 inches, and 
the region merits the Hottentot description 'waterless', which 
is the translation of ‘ Karroo Stream channels are dry for 
much the greater part of the year, but subterranean water is 
reached at moderate depths. Much of the ground is bare, though 
lowly scrub, thinly scattered, is usually found. Eastwards the 
rainfall increases steadily to 15 inches,^ but even so, grass is 
usually absent : the low Karroo bush becomes more plentiful 
and provides sustenance for the merino sheep, accustomed to 
arid conditions, that supply a big share of the wool output of 
the Union. The sheep farms are very extensive, usually more 
than 5^^^^ acres, as compared with an average of 1000-2000 
acres for farms in the ‘ winter rainfall ' region. 

The head-stream channels of the Gouritz River, including 
the Gamka and Uwyka, unite and lead across the Karroo to a 
great * poort ' in the Zwartebergen. It is only occasionally, 
however, that they contain water and the poort which marks 
their exit from the region is the product of a moister epoch. 
Immediately lk'Iow the Great Escarpment small streams w'hich 
reach the Karroo level are utilized in a narrow ribbon of cultiva- 
tion with wheat and lucerne, a valuable fodder, as typical crops. 
More important is the irrigated belt of the Sundays River whose 
north-south course from (jraaff Reinet marks the approximate 
eastern limit of the Karroo. Here tlie cultivation of citrus 
fruits is a flourishing industry and the local irrigation works 
represent one of the greatest acliievements of the kind in South 
Africa. 

The Terraced Foreland of the Eastern Cape Province and 
Natal 

The region includes the belt of country between the foot 
of the Great Escarpment and the narrow coast-lands ; it extends 
from the eastern limits of the Great Karroo, with which it merges, 
across the Eastern Cape Province, Natal and Swaziland at 
altitudes — varying usually according to distance from tlie coast 
— of 1000 to 4000 feet. In the Cape section there is very little 
development of coastal plain and, from a cliff-bound shore, the 
rise across complicated terraces continues to the foot of the 
Stormbergen and the Quathlamba. On the other hand, in 
North-Eastern Natal (Zufuland) and Portuguese East Africa the 
littoral plain is a much more pronounced feature and requires 
separate consideration. Seen from a point of vantage on the 

* Going from west to east on the Karroo the following rainfall stations 
arc typical — I.Aingsburg 4*6 inches, l^aufort West iO'6 inches, Graaff 
Keinet 13*8 in(;bes. 
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Drakensberg the t3^ical landscape is that of a confused, tumbled 
array of hummocks, grass-covered and with thickets of bush 
scattered in the innumerable hollows ; but viewed from the 
coast the scene is more rugged, with the escarpments standing 
out in tiers boldly. 

Over much of the country, especially within the Cape I^rovince, 
the strata are nearly horizontal Karroo beds and the Cape Ranges 
do not enter the region, save in the hinterland of Port Eliza- 
beth where the fol^ die out. In Natal, however, there is 



Fig, 21 


evidence of crustal disturbance in post-Karroo times. Although 
the soils are varied they are not usually fertile, except in a 
few favoured valleys, and the thinly-covered, often steep, slopes 
are difficult for cultivation. 

Rainfall, mainly confined to the summer half-year, is plentiful, 
in no place less than 20 inches and usually rather more than 
30 inches.^ Grass is abundant for the greater part of the 
year, while there are scattered thorn-bush (especially acacia) and 
succulents, of which tall aloes are characteristic. Streams are 
perennial in flow and very numerous : their courses are south- 

* Representative rainfall stations are King William’s Town 3i inches, 
Maclear 33'2 inches, Pietermaritzburg 36-9 inches. 
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eastwards, and, in addition to many independent rivers, there 
are the tributaries of the big systems of the Tugela (in Natal) 
and of the Kei and Great Fish Rivers of the Eastern Cape. All 
are useless for serious navigation and their steeply>graded 
courses are much interrupted by rapids and falls over resistant 
outcrops— often sills of dolerite. 

Mainly on account of the social traditions of the native 
inhabitants whose settlement is denser than elsewhere in rural 
South Africa, the region has remained mainly pastoral. This 
is particularly true of the Eastern Cape Province, much of 
which is in Native Reserves devoted to cattle pasture. Maize 
(‘'mealies ’) is produced as a subsistence crop and not for export. 
Physical conditions are suited to maize, but the output, because 
of primitive methods of agriculture, is small compared with that 
on the High Veld of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 

In Natal the zone — sometimes known as the Middle Veld 
— between 2000 feet and 4000 feet has recently become important 
for the production of wattle bark, the extract from which is 
used in tanning. The tree is native to Australia, but it thrives 
well in its South African habitat, particularly on the Natal 
Uplands when* the greater part of the wattle is planted. .Although 
native labour is used for this ‘ forest industry ’ the plantations 
are almost entirely on European-owned farms. 

The Coastal Lowlands of Natal and Southern Mozambique 

In Natal the littoral belt below 600 feet is confined to a 
lo-mile strip about as far north as Stanger. Over Zululand, 
however, the lowland widens, and this part of Natal lying between 
the shore and the terraced plateau of Swaziland extends north- 
wards with a width of 50 miles and provides the only con- 
siderable area of low plain to be found throughout the Union 
of South Africa. 

Across the Natal-Mozambique frontier, which is quite arbi- 
trary in the sense that it does not correspond to a geographical 
division, the hinterland of Delagoa Bay resembles in its physical 
features the plain of Zululand. On the north-western shore 
of the wide but sheltered inner bay stands the port of Louren90 
Marques, naturally the finest harbour in Southern Africa and 
one of the best-equipix*d for the reception of shipping. A deep 
channel— 25 feet of water at low water of spring tides — leads to 
its spacious quays. On account of its comparative proximity 
to the industrial region of the Southern Transvaal the port of 
Delagoa Bay competes strenuously for up-country traffic with 
the Natal port of Durban which is more distant — by about 
100 miles— ftom Johannesburg. 
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Beyond Delagoa Bay going northwards, the lowland of 
Mozambique widens as the coast trends sharply to the north- 
east and away from the edge of the Plateau ; and, as far as the 
Zambezi River, lowland and low plateau (not exceeding 1500 
feet) form a littoral belt about 150 miles wide. Included is the 
low, limestone platform of Gazaland. As a whole the region is 
one where subniergenoe in comparatively late geological time 
(Cretaceous and Tertiary) was more extensive than elsewhere in 
South Africa. 



Fig. 22. — Union of South Africa : Occurrence of Frost 


1 . Districts without frost. 

2. with occasional frost. 

3. Kef^ion where winter frosts are to be eapected, 

4 . I^rovmaal boundaries. 

For part of its length the Transvaal-Mozambique frontier 
follows the crest of the Lebombo Range — a monocline upraised 
in Mesozoic times — and immediately to the we.st is the Low 
Veld of the Transvaal whose characteristics are repeated across 
the Southern Rhodesian border. This belt may be incorporated 
in the region of the eastern littoral which it closely resembles 
in climate and vegetation, though its elevation is rather more 
—about 1500 feet on the average. Within the Union there 
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is no district so unhealthy as the Low Veld during summer,' but 
winter is attractive to those whose visit includes a tour of the 
Kruger National Park, the greatest wild game reserve in Southern 
Africa with an area comparable to that of Yorkshire. 

Conditions^ of climate are essentially tropical throughout, 
even though, in Natal, the region extends well to the south of 
lat. 30® S. Never is there risk of frost, and lowland crops, 
requiring constantly high temperature and fairly abundant 
Slimmer rainfall of not less than 30 inches, thrive well. Precipita- 
tion up to this amount is usual, but areas of lower rainfall occur ; 
for example, in the rain-sliadow immediately west of the Lebombo 
Kange wliere less than 25 inches is registered and on the low 
shore around Louren^o Marques where there is little opportunity 
for ‘ orographical * rainfall.* 

Vegetation, b(jth wild and cultivated, is more luxuriant than 
is to be found on the Plateau of South Africa, and rather 
exceptional arc a number of semi-arid tracts due to deficient 
rains or to the exposure of limestone at the surface (e.g. Gaza- 
land). Lsuidly thorn-bush savanna prevails. The Natal plain 
is often described by Sijuth African botanists as ' the palm 
belt *, for the raphia and other varieties of palm are well 
r<‘presented, tlujugh there is also much thorn-bush as else- 
where throughoiu the r<*gion. The coast of Zululand and 
Southern Mozambique is generally sandy, whilst around lagoons 
grows mangrove fori'^t, which is c<^pecially extensive near the 
outlets of the principal rivers — Zambezi and Limpopo. 

Cultivation is intensive on the Natal lowland (including 
southern districts of Zululand) where sugar-cane is by far the 
most imjiortant crop. Apart from Zululand the., is practically 
no more land in Natal available for this lowland and essentially 
tropical jdant. In 1039 sugar plantations in Natal (without 
Zululand) covered 340,000 acres, of which over ont‘-third were in 
Zululand. The* aci cage in the latter territory could be increased 
— tluuigh not without hauLhip to the present native occupants — 
especiallv in the vicinity of the Mozambique border and behind 
St. Lucia Hay, where are the rich alluvial soils of the Pongola and 
Umfolozi Kiv<TS. The clan'll of interests is likely to be violent 
as iKdween th(‘ Native>, (juite naturally desirous of preserving 
the sand it V of their re.''erve>, and the industrialists confronted 
with a dearth of good sugar land.^ 

* Tlicrc is n.sk of malaria almost everywhere in the region. 

■ Kc|>rescntative rainfall stations on the Mozambique littoral are 
Lourcii^o Mar(|ucs *8 inches, Hrira 57 niches, (Juelimane 5t^'3 inches, 
Tetc 21*2 inches. 

• On a later page will Ix' found reference to the evolution of the sugar 
industry of Sojuth-Kast Africa. 
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Settlement of European farmers in Zululand is restricted 
not only by the Reserves but also by the widespread danger 
of m^aria, and it is unfortunate that some of the most fertile 
land in the Union should have this disadvantage. Serious also 
is the menace of the tsetse fly to both man and stock. 



Fig. 23. — Mozambique : Generalized Map of Vegetation 

(Partly based on map by C, de Melo Vicira) 

1. Tropical rain fomt. 

3. Littoral savanna. 

a. High plateau savanna— usually rirher than 3. 

4 . Xeropbytic bush (including acacus) and grass. 

As the trend of economic development in Mozambique has 
been very different from that in British South Africa it requires 
a separate place in our attention. In the territory as a whole * 
there is general stagnation in farming and industry, relieved 

* Where Mozambique ’ is used for convenience the entire area of 
Portuguese East Africa is included. It is necessary to distinguish between 
{a) the Colony of Mozambique, (6) the territory of the Mozambique Com- 
pany. (®) the island and town of Mozambique. For reason ' Portu- 
guese EMt Africa ' is preferable though cumbrous. 
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only by the activities of one or two ports, especially Louren^o 
Marques and Beira, whose business is largely furnished by 
transit trade to and from the commercially-developed hinterland 
of the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia. 

The colonial policy of Portugal has long been governed by 
the principle that administrative commitments should be reduced 
to a bare minimum. There has been practically no European 
colonization of the interior, large parts of which are still un- 
surveyed : and the traditional conception of enterprise confined 
to port depots still considerably influences official policy. During 
her most prosperous colonial days Portugal planned the control 
of, the entire trade of the Indian Ocean borderlands, which 
was to be effected by means of two fleets operating from a chain 
of ports along the shores of East Africa, Southern Arabia and 
Western India ; in this period Mozambique formed part of the 
‘ State of India ’ and was controlled from Goa. 


Portugal has attempted to restrict colonial trade to her own 
shipping and markets, partly through fear of losing not only 
trade but even the colonies themselves to her great riv^ in 
African enterprist;, until recently Germany as well as Britain. 
Down to the time of the First World War the Lisbon Government 
would not consider the suggestion of extending some degree 
of freedom of trade and autonomy to her colonies. During 
the modern republican regime rather more sympathy has been 
shown to the aspirations of the colonists and reforms have been 
promised, including the institution of geological and topographical 
surveys — very necessary undertakings in an undeveloped, little 
known l)ut potentially rich territory. 

Unity of administration has been achieved oni, recently with 
the wnnding-up of chartered companies. The district south of 
lat. 22" S., including Louren?o Marques, has long been directly 
administered by the Governor-General ; but until the expiration 
of its Charter in iqqi the Mozambique Company 
both government and economic development m the distnct north 
of thks parallel as far as the lower Zambezi. Outside o^r repon 
but still within the iK.litical limits of 1 ® 

similar corporation— the Nyasa Coinpany— held 
powers between the south-eastern shore of 
Indian Occ&n until iq^q. when the ^ whole 

The White tmpulation in Mozambique Cf. \ vi, 

is small in nunifxi and generally rather debilitated by rtop^^ 
residence, so that colonization has Ixen 

proportion of those clas.scd as . xv ^ „„ tjje 

Cape Coloured of the Union of ^ outh » Y 

^ CompanUia dc Motambique '-whose land exceeded 52.000 sq. miles. 
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heirs of mixed parentage — Portuguese with Bantu or Asiatics. 
The European element is practically confined to the few im- 
portant ports : official returns (1940) show 28,000 of whom many 
more than half are in the district of Louren9o Marques, which 
includes the capital and chief port of that name. The only 
other town of size is Beira where there are about 3000 White 
residents in addition to a majority of Bantu. As there are in 
the entire Colony some 9000 Asiatics only, chiefly Indians, the 
ovenvhclming proportion of the inhabitants are Bantu who, in 
1940, numbered over 5 millions.* 

Two separate aspects of the commercial geography of Mozam- 
bique merit attention, namely, (a) agricultural production for 
export, (b) port development in response to the commercial 
needs of the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia, for which 
Louren^o Marques and Beira respectively are the ocean gateways. 

Throughout the greater part of the Colony physical con- 
ditions of soil and climate are well suited to the cultivation of 
a wide variety of tropical crops including sugar-cane, cotton, 
maize, sisal, coco-nut (on the sandy coast-lands) and rubl)cr. 
On the other hand, rainfall is not adequate for some tropical 
plants of high commercial value ; so, for example, the Hevea 
(rubber) tree will not thrive, as its rainfall requirements are 
at least 60-80 inches. The Manihot tree, suited to more arid 
conditions, should do well, though from it rubber production is 
at present insignificant. 

Sugar is the outstanding crop intended mainly for export 
and, although the output is small when compared with that 
of Natal,* it has shown a steady increase except during the 
modern years of world-wide trade depression.* The area well 
conditioned for sugar is many times greater than that of Natal 
and it is only a matter of time before the output from the Union 
is greatly exceeded. Districts where ‘ optimum ’ conditions of 
soil and climate for sugar are found include the alluvial lands of 
the lower Zambezi valley ; the valley of the Komati River, close 
to Louren9o Marques ; and the neighbourhood of Inhambane. 

The Administration has encouraged sugar production up to 
the requirements of the Lisbon market, which are about 40,000 
tons. An additional outlet for Mozambique sugar has until 
recently been open in the Transvaal where, by the terms of 
the Transvaal-Mozambique Convention of 1909,* Portuguese 
sugar was permitted to compete on favourable terms with the 

• See Appendix C. 

• 80,000 tons as against 247.000 tons for Natal, in 1028. 

• Two British firms are well established and load in prcxluctioo. 

« This was immediately prior to the Act of Union in South Afiica, 
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product of Natal. This treaty provided for the free inter- 
change of agricultural commodities between the two colonies 
and for the recruitment of native labour in Mozambique, south 
of lat. 22 S., for the Transvaal mines. In 1923 the Convention 
lapsed, but a few years later it was renewed in a modified form. 
The Portuguese Government is no longer agreeable to a steady 
drain on the fittest labour resources of the Colony, with a resultant 



Fig. 24. — Mozambique : Approximate Situation of Agricultural Plantatioai 

1. Sugar ranr 3. Sisal. 3. Coconut. 

4 . Ihilricts mhfre (he cuI(i\alion ol cotton has l>ccn attempted. 

impoverishment of local industry and farming ; and from 1933 
onwards it is stipulated that not more than 90,000 Mozambique 
Natives are to bo engaged at one time in the Transvaal. 

Apart from sugar every commercial crop of Mozambique 
has failed to reach a satisfactory output. 

The high place amongst African ports occupied by Louren90 
Marques and Beira is almost entirely due to the enterprise of 
the Administrations of the Transvaal and Southern KJiodesia 
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which encoura^d the Portuguese to permit the inland railway 
systems to be linked to their natural outlets on the Mozambique 
coast. * Port facilities at Louren^o Marques are especially go^, 
pai^y in con^quence of the initiative of the South African 
Railways Administration, the state-owned system of the Union 
which has running powers over the Delagoa Bay line. Indeed, 
for all practical purposes the port is within the economic system 
of the Union,* and in the commercial treaty which replaced 
the Convention of 1909, provision was made that of the annual 
tonnage of sea-borne imp(»rts introduced into the Transvaal 
rather more than 50 per cent, was to be secured to the port of 
Delagoa Bay. 

Apart from sugar, exports from Mozainbitiue are almost 
insigniheant, and the outflowing trade of Louren(,'o Marques is 
largely in coal, copper ore * and maize from the Transvaal. 
Much of the coal goes to ports of Western India, including 
Bombay, where it is used for bunkering. 


Continuing the survey of the natural regions of South Africa, 
our attention is now directed towards tho.s«' that are situated 
within the Plateau, as defined by tlie Great Escarpment. 

The Basuto Highland 

The country of the Basutos formerly — early nineteenth 
century — extended westwards beyond its present limits to 
include much of 'the High Veld of what is now the Orange Free 
State. The Voor-trekkers who, going northwards in search of 
new land, crossed the Vaal in the decade 18 p 40, later encroached 
upon the best farming country of the Basutos and drove the 
latter to mountain fastnesses west of the Drakensberg. 

Basutoland, roughly equal to Belgium in area, lies wholly 
within the upper reaches of the Orange River basin and as a 
region of bold relief almost throughout marks the culmination 
of the South African Plateau. A narrow western strip in the 
neighbourhood of the Caledon River belongs to the High Veld, 
but the remainder of the country is as distinct from the Orange 
Free State as it is from the Eastern Terraces of Natal and tlie 
Cape Province. 

* The line from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal is only 57 miles in 
length : the line from fieira to the Rhodesian border is about 300 miles 
long. 

* Both Great Britain and the Union have, unsuccessfully, on different 
occasions offered to purchase Louren^o Marques. 

* Chiefly from the Messina mine in the Northern Transvaal. 
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Here is a great ' massif ' of undisturbed rocks, chiefly sand* 
stones of Upper Karroo (Triassic) age, above which rise a 
scries of mountainous ridges formed of dark basalt that have 
been carved out by erosive action. Altitude ranges from 5000 
feet (High Veld) to over 10,000 feet on the Drakensberg ; but 
gradual rise to the east is interrupted by the south-westward 
trending ridges the Malutis — which appear on the orographical 
map as spurs of the Drakensberg and separate the head-streams 
of the Orange. In the eastern half of the country, where the 
dark soils are volcanic and fertile and where rainfall exceeds 
30 inches, grass is abundant in summer and, in favoured localities, 
wheat grows with comparatively big yields. On the western 
and lower Ixdt of sandstones, however, the rainfall is under 
30 inches (c.g. at Mafetcng, 267 inches), soils are permeable and 
tlierc is little surface water ; so that in winter the ground has 
a very parched appearance. 

Since the forced evacuation of lands west of the Caledon 
River the B<isiitos have tended to migrate farther towards the 
east into the volcanic liighlands which until about half a century 
ago were practically uninhabited ; but still the greater part of 
the Basuto nation (about 600,000) occupies the western districts.^ 

There are many parts where — owing to excessive altitude, 
as in the ejist, or to rather deficient rains and sterile sandy 
soil, as in the west — agriculture cannot compete w'ith sheep- 
rearing : but although the Basutos retain their partial dependence 
on stock, they possess an agiicultural tradition that is stronger 
than that of any group of the Southern Bantu. In a sub- 
continent of very primitive agriculture, so far Natives are 
concerned, it is notable that many Basuto farmers have exchanged 
the simple hoe for the more efficient ox-drawm plough. 

Although the conception of individual farm-holdings is 
gradually penetrating, land is still considered to be vested in 
the nation as a whole and to be unsaleable. During the farming 
season, how^ever, where land is sown, the sub-chieftains with 
the authority of the Paramount Chief allot temporary holdings 
to farmers who grow chiefly kathr-corn* and maize. After 
harvest-time all land reverts to commonage for pastoral purp)oses. 

Maize docs not succeed at the high altitudes of eastern dis- 
tricts where frost may bt^ e.xpected in most months of the year, 
but grows well in the west between 6000 feet. 

On the other hand, wheat, a hardier crop, has become the staple 
of the eastern lands. The districts of most successful farming 
practice (for kaffir corn and maize) are in the north-west, 

‘ From north to south -Txrilie. Berea. M*iserii. Mafetcng, Mohale’sHoc^. 

• Also knowA as ' grcat millet * and ‘ guinea-corn * and probably the 
moat widespread crop in Africa. 
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especially Leribe and Berea, which usually have a considerable 
surplus for export to the poorer parts of the Protectorate. 
Taking the country as a whole, it is estimated that less than 
7 per cent of the land is cultivated and that little more is culti- 
vable without the aid of expensive irrigation. 

Stock animals, chiefly sheep of about two million head, 
remain the principal source of wealth, and wool is the only 
product of the country that plays an important part in external 
trade. But the country is overstocked, which is a matter of 
serious consequence to the maintenance of pasture and the soil 
covering. The horse or mountain pony is in common use as a 
mount, and the Basutos arc expi'rt riders though they keep their 
animals in extremely poor condition.* 

Each year a very high projxirtion of the adult male population 
of Basutoland is forced through economic necessity to enter the 
Union for work in the Rand mines or as house-boys and farm- 
hands. Fortunately for them their own country is not greatly 
coveted for Eurojx'an settlement and, under the direct protection 
of the Crown, the Hasuto nation enjoys a greater degn'c of im- 
munity from exploitation at the hands of the Eurofnan than 
any Native group in Africa south of the E(]uator. No White 
man may purchase land, and Euroix-an traders arc carefully 
restricted in numbers and in the scope of their commerce with the 
Basutos. 

There are no towns, nor are there villages of considerable 
size, and settlement is rarely of a nucleated character. .Maseru, 
the head-quarters of the British administrative staff which co- 
operates with the Paramount Chii f, is known locally as a ‘ camp ’. 
Here also is the site of the Pilso or parliament of the Basuto 
which is held annually, so that in spite of its marginal jxjsition, 
and though without municipal government, Maseru fulfils the 
functions of a capital. It is within a mile oi the Orange I''ree 
State frontier and this distance is covered by the terminus of 
a railway connecting Maseru with Bloemfontein. Apart from 
a main road, or rather track, extending along the western border 
and linking a number of administrative iK)sts, there is no high- 
way for modern wheeled transport throughout the entire territory. 

Basutoland has been a Protcct(»rat(r since 1884, but along 
with the other ‘ Native Territories ’ of Bcchuanaland and Swazi- 
land its future status is uncertain. A clause in the Act of 1909 
which brought the Union of South Africa into being foreshadows 
the ultimate incorporation of these Protectorates within the 
Union ; and though this development is desired by the Union 

* The Bantu as a whole are harsh and ignorant in their treatment of 
farm animals. 
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Government it is strenuously resisted by the Basuto, who believe 
their present autonomy and individuality as a nation would 
disappear under the Union's Flag. It rests with Great Britain 
as guardian of these Native peoples to make the all-important 
decision. 

The High Veld 

On an earlier page brief reference was made to the climate 
and vegetation of this region whose elevation varies from 4000 
to 6000 feet throughout the Southern Transvaal and the greater 
part of the Orange hree State. The northern border follows 
the low divide of the Timpopo and Vaal systems which crosses 
the Iransvaal westwards from the neighbourhood of Carolina 
by way of the ridge of the Witwattrsrand. Johannesburg 
(alt. is tliU'^ at the northern extreme, while Pretoria, 

40 mil(?s farthcT north, is 1000 feet lower and experiences a more 
tropical regime of rliinate. On its southern side the High Veld 
is appro\}mat»‘ly hoiin(l(‘d by the line of the Orange River from 
where it leaves Iki^iitolaiid to near its junction with the Vaal. 

TemiHTate climatic conditions and comparatively abundant 
rains, with plentiful sumnuT pasture in consequence, w^ere attrac- 
tive to the \'oor-trekk('rs who, having crossed arid lands such 
as the (ireat Karroo, found on the High Veld better farming 
land than Dutch colonists had ever met since the early days 
when began inigiation from the 'winter rainfall' region of the 
('aix‘. Onwards from the middle of the nineteenth century the 
High Veld lias steadily increased its importance in both cereal 
and stock farming, and to-day, for general agr’^ulture, it is 
the outstanding region of the Union. 

Of even more immt'diate consequence in the commercial 
geograjihy of the High Veld is the occurnuicc within its borders 
of the greatest gold-lield y(‘t discovered : so that in addition 
to a greater den.sity of h'airoj)ean farming population than the 
average for the cultivated lands of the Union there is the largest 
urban concentration to be found in Africa outside the delta of 
the Nile. 

Usually th(‘ surface is level or gently undulating and pro- 
vides fewer difliculties for transj^ort than any region within 
the continent. The iippenm st ^trata towards the east are 
undisturbed I.ower Karroo beils, some of which contain valuable 
cual seams. In more westerly parts occur low but often boldlv- 
scarjHid ridges and is(»lated hills {' kopjt's ’) where outcrop Pre- 
Capi! (Archaean) rocks, including the qiiart/ites and gold-bearing 
conglomerates of the W’itwatersrand (‘ White Waters Ridge ) or 
Rand, as it is simply called. 
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Although the rains of the High Veld are described above 
as comparatively abundant — and this is true if mean annual 
precipitation, varying, according to district, from 20 to 35 inches, 
alone be taken into account — their variability, especially on the 
Western High Veld, is a serious disadvantage to agriculture and 
imposes strict limitations on the range of possible crops. F. 
Plummer and H. D. Loppan » have together investigated the 
variability of Transvaal rainfall and its relationship to local 
farming ; and for this purpose compare western and eastern 
stations, taking Bloemhof and Zeerust as representative of the 
one and Bethal as typical of the other. In the east, where 
mean annual rainfall is heavier than elsewhere, it is fairly reliable 
year by year ; while, from 1903 to 1925, in the case of the Western 
Transvaal the range in particular years was from n to 32 inches 
at Bloemhof and from 16 to 41 inches at Zeerust. The staple 
crop of the High Veld — maize — requires for success at least 
20 inches, and it follows that the western lands cannot be relied 
upon for steady production of the cereal and must turn to crops 
which offer greater resistance to drought, such as sorghums, 
including kaffir corn, and cotton. For the latter crop the 
Rustenburg district of the Western Transvaal has become one 
of the most notable in British South Africa.* 

Apart from unreliability of rainfall in western parts serious 
climatic disadvantages shared by all districts of the inner Plateau 
of South Africa are the short duration and the high intensity 
of the rains, together with e.xcessive evaporation. Over both 
the Transvaal and the Free State more than 80 per cent, of the 
precipitation occurs during the six months of maximum evapora- 
tion : it is mainly of thunderstorm character occurring in violent 
showers which promote excessive run-off and soil erosion. The 
conservation of storm-water is recognized as of vital importance, 
and vast reserv'oirs have been constructed or are projecttxl. The 
Hartebeestpoort Dam, on the Crocodile River, was completed 
early this century. With a storage capacity of 5400 million cu. ft., 
its reservoir is greatly surpassed by the Vaal River Development 
project with a capacity of 38,000 million cu. ft. The latter, 
whose great reservoir is the Vaalbank Dam, benefits parts of three 
Provinces ; but, in aggregate, from all .schemes only a small propor- 
tion of the High Veld is irrigated.* 

* Rainfall and Farming in the Transvaal, Pretoria, 1927. 

* Rustenburg is on the north-western edge of the High Veld, beyond 
which lower -altitude 'is accompanied by more unhealthy conditions. 

* On the subject of irrigation in South Africa the reader is advised to 
consult the ‘ Report of the Drought Investigation Commission Union 
Government, Cape Town, 1923. 
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Although soils are by no means uniformly fertile over the 
High Veld there is a compact area of fairly rich loams in the 
east-centre of tfie region within the ‘ maia^ triangle where the 
largest crops of this cereal are produced.^ In the ' triangle ' 
the parts of specially good soil and rain (over 25 inches) include 
in the Transvaal the district to the east and south-east of 
Johannesburg, and in the Free State the district north of the 
latitude of Bloemfontein, but east of the main line of railway 
from Bloemfontein to Kroonstad and Johannesburg. Although 
comparatively well farmed the ‘ maize triangle * has less than 
15 per cent, of its area under cultivation, but a winter crop 
of wheat adds considerably to the total cereal production. It 
is also true that the output per acre is very low compared with 
that of the great maize lands of the world, such as the ‘ Corn 
Belt ' of the U.S.A. and the Pampas of the Argentine.* 

The importance of arable farming does not overshadow the 
basic agricultural enterprise of stock-rearing — cattle for beef 
and dairy produce, and sheep for wool and mutton. Concern- 
ing these and other features of the geography of the Transvaal 
more will be added later. 

The Bushveld 

From the latitude of Pretoria the surface falls gradually 
towards the north-central depression of the Transvaal. This 
is the region of the Bushv(‘ld whose vegetation consists of thorn- 
bush and savanna grasses (in summer). It is drained by head- 
streams of the Limjxjjx), namely the Crocodile, Olifants and 
Nyl,* which differ remarkably in their directions of flow — the 
Crocodile leading towards the north-west and to the Bechuana- 
land frontier, the Olifants flowing eastwards to meet the main 
river in Portuguese territory, and the Nyl taking a northerly 
course across the low W'aterberg upland which encloses the 
Bush Veld on the luirth and marks it off from the Low Veld 
of the Limpopo valley. In the vicinity of Pretoria the Crocodile 
and Olifants are almost in contact, yet their respective outlets 
into the Limpopo are 400 miles apart, c^r 600 miles by way of 
the wide sweep of the river. Eastwards along the course of the 
Olifants the Ihishveld merges with the Low \ eld of the Eastern 
Transvaal and Moz^iinbiquc. 


‘ The apices of the ' triangle ' are Carolina in the east, Mafeking in 
the west, and I-advbrand in the south. u 

• On the maize lands of the Americas the output is over 20 bags (each 

of 200 lb.) per aero, against 4-5 tKigs on the High \Vld. 

• It is ret:orded tliat the Voor-trokkers who entered the Ti-msvmI 
beUeved they Aad reached (at the ■ Nyl stroom *) the source of the Nile. 
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The surface is generally even and indeed almost flat over 
wide expanses, such as the Springbok Flats which extend for 
100 miles well to the north-east of Pretoria. Flevation is 
normally 1000-2000 feet lower than that of the High Veld, 
i.e. approximately 3000 feet above sea-level. Igneous rocks 
belonging to the system known as the ‘ Bushveld Complex ' 
are widely distributed at the surface in consequence of the removal 
by erosion of the overlying st'diments. Pre-Cape rocks are ex- 
posed, esi)ecially on the margins. There are also outliers of the 
Karroo system (sandstones and shales), including those that 
occupy the Springbok Flats. The Limpopo Highlands of the 
Waterberg and Zoutpansberg form part of the ancient core of 
the continent : they are greatly worn down, yet stand in com- 
paratively bold relief above the low veld of the Zambezi. 

The very moderate altitude of the Bushveld taken into 
conjunction with the low, almost tropical, latitude results in a 
summer climate that is not conducive to the health of the 
European, so that there are few permanent settlers. Much of 
the region is in Native Reserves, though these lands have been 
and are being encroached upon by mining companies intent 
upon exploiting the gold, platinum, tin and other resources 
of one of the most remarkable mineral-bearing areas of the 
world. 

The invasion of native land rights is likely to proceed further 
with the establishment of plantations for crops — such as cotton — 
that obtain on the Bushveld a sufficiently long frost-free season. 
But the production of commercial crops is still on a very small 
scale and began only about the time of the First World War. 
In a region where the mean annual rainfall varies, according to 
district, from 15 to 25 inches and where evaporation is excessive, 
agriculture is dependent on irrigation. So far the conservation 
of water for agriculture has received insufficient attention, the 
most notable exception being the Hartebeest|>oort reserv(jir, by 
means of which good crops of cotton, maiz«; and tobacco are 
grown in the neighbourhood of the Magalii-slx-rg. 

The Upper Karroo 

Intermediate to the Great Karroo and to the High Veld of 
the Free State, and bounded southwards by the Great Escarp- 
ment (as represented by the Nieuwveld Range and the Sneeuw- 
bergen), is the region suitably named Upper Karroo, higher than 
the Great Karroo and with an average of 3000 to 4000 feet. 
Along with the Upper Karroo it is permissible to include the 
country of the Middle Veld, north of the Orange and situated 
between the Western High Veld, of the Free State and Trans- 
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vaal, and the Kalahari ^ : elevation, climate and vegetation 
are similar. 

hor the greater part the region is occupied by horizontal 
Karroo beds ; this is t^specially true of the Upper Karroo where, 
however, intrusions of dolerite are numerous and stand out as 
rmges above the plain. In the South-Western Transvaal the 
Karroo sediments have been largely removed by denudation and 
the Pre-CajH* horizon is exposed : here in the neiglibourhood of 
the Vaal * the ‘ river diggings ' have given rich yields of alluvial 
diamonds. 

Unreliability of rainfall and its occurrence in violent showers 
of short duration, together with a low annual mean of 10 to 
15 inches, impose strict limits on agricultural enterprise. The 
railway from the Cape to Mafeking traverses the Upper Karroo 
and Middle Veld after leaving the Great Karroo, and the rainfall 
of stations at regular intervals along it indicates a gradual and 
regular increase from soutli-west to north-east ; so we have the 
following figures— Victoria West, 10-5 inches ; De Aar, 127 
inches ; Kiniberlf^y, 157 inches. Droughts are frequent and of 
long duration and it is claimed to be a region of increasing desic- 
cation, due not necessarily to a diminishing rainfall, but rather 
to the removal of the plant covering by veld fires ^ and over- 
stocking, with consequent soil erosion. As on the Great Karroo, 
the ' wind pump ' drawing water to the surface is to be seen 
wherever there is habitation. In the west and south-west the 
country is scrub-land, but vegetation improves towards the north- 
east and there is an increase of grass as the High Veld is 
approached. 

A sparse j)opulation engages mainly in the uaiing of sheep 
and goats (including the Angora variety introduced from Asia 
Minor about one hundred years ago), so that wool and mohair 
are the farm products of commercial value. There is no town of 
size exccqit Kiml>erh‘y which has about 40,000 inhabitants and 
is dimini>hing in imjK)rtance with the decline of the town's 
only industry- diamond mining.* Apart from the mine Natives 
at kimb-rley thne are very few l^antu in the region, and farm 
labour is provided partly by luiropean, partly by Cape Coloured. 

* The \M im hules eastern Uistrirts of Griqualand West 

(including KimlH'rlcv). together with the South-W estt'rn J ransvaal. 

• The name ' Vaal ' sigiiities * imuKIv a dosci iptioii that might be 
applied to anv South .Vfru .in ri\er 

• Ikdore the summer rams it is a common practice amongst the 
more Ixickward Dutch farmers to burn the gr:iss or scrub covering that 
remains. 

* In 1926 the Hiiio|K‘an population was 17,000. By 1936 it had 
diminished 10*15,750, but rose to 19,000 m 19^0. 
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The Kalahari and Its Neighbourhood 

Between the Upper Karroo and the central plateau of South- 
West Africa lies the vast area which, though going under a series 
of local names, may be classed as the Kdahari semi-desert. 
Rainfall, which is the criterion of supreme importance in deciding 
the limits of the region, is always deficient — between 5 and 10 
inches.^ Politically, it comprises the north-west of the Cape 
Province, the southern half of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and the south-eastern district of South-West Africa. Passing 
northwards from the Kalahari into the northern parts of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and westwards on to the high plateau 
in the interior of South-West Africa, rainfall increases t(> about 
29 inches. There is a corresjxmding improvement in the quality 
and quantity of the grasses, with which is to be associated increase 
of stock and of population, as well as transition from sheej)- to 
cattle-farming. 

The Kalahari has no surface drainage, and even though the 
Orange has cut its w'ay westwards across the region it receives 
no tributaries except an occasional storm torrent. Formerly the 
Southern Kalahari drained to the Orange and there were peren- 
nial streams where none exist to-day. The basin-like character 
of the Kalahari is apparent from the orographical map, and it is 
seen to have an elevation of 2000--3000 feet and to be enclosed 
on all sides except the northern by a borderland rising to 5000 
feet. 

Horizontal Karroo beds overlaid with accumulations of sand 
occupy the greafer part, but here and there, especially in the 
south, are bare hills of the ‘ in.selberg ' type. Yet the Kalahari 
is not a wilderness of sand, for there is a partial covering of grass. 
Furthermore, underground water is reached at no great depth, 
and here is found one of the most valuable springs in ^uth Africa 
— that of Kuruman, which supplies over four million gallons a 
day. Shallow depressions — ‘ pans ’ — are numerous ; their sur- 
faces are often impervious to rain, so that the storm waters that 
occasionally collect give them the temporary appearance of lakes, 
until evaporation restores their arid condition.* 

Bordering the Kalahari on the south-east is the escarpment 
of the Kaap Plateau at approximately 4000 feet, while farther 
into the interior of the Kalahari are the ancient folds of the 
Korannaberg and Langebcrg (up to 6000 ft.). To the south-west, 
Namaqualand is to be associated with the Kalahari. Here is an 

* Typical stations are Kenhardt (Cape) — 5-8 inches ; Kcetmanshoop 
(South-West Africa) — 5'i inches. 

t Such is the Haalwbien VIei, 80 sq. miles in extent. 
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ancient (Pre-Cape) and rugged highland of gneiss rising to over 
5000 feet. Namaqualand is of interest to the climatologist, as it 
provides a rather abrupt transition from meagre winter rains 
on the Atlantic slope to deficient summer showers on the Bush- 
manland side. 

In its course across the Southern Kalahari the Orange is 
usually sharply and narrowly confined by steep banks, and even 
where the valley is more open the strips of alluvium on either 
side are very narrow. Below the junction of the channel which 
carries the occasional storm waters of the Hartebeest River the 
Orange drops more than 400 feet over the Aughrabies ‘Falls, 
close to the frontier of South-West Africa ; and below, for many 
miles, the river flows in a gorge. It passes through desert country 
to the sea whicli it reaches over a sand-bar. Two irrigation 
projects for the utilization of the flood waters of the Orange have 
been inaugurated recently by the construction of dams— one 
above the confluence of the Hartebeest and Orange, the other 
between Prieska and Upington. 

Life within the Kalahari is necessarily semi-nomadic. Apart 
from Hottentots and Griquas — half-caste people whose role in 
South .'\frican affairs is an interesting one and is briefly recorded 
in Appendix A — 1 Hitch sheep-farmers regularly visit the Southern 
Kalahari, and their extensive movement is necessitated by the 
inability of the pasture to support a higher density than one sheep 
to every 13-20 acres. 

Only the southern half of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
belongs to the Kalahari. Part of the northern district is drained 
by the intermittent tributaries of the Zambezi and the remainder 
is a region of inland drainage, including the sysicm of ‘ Lake ’ 
Ngami which in winter is no more than a swamp. The northern 
half of the Protectorate should, for purjioses of strict regional 
classification, l)e groujied along with the neighbouring grass-land 
— much richer than the Kalahari— on the borders of the four 
territories whose boundaries here converge, namely. Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Angola and South-West Africa. 

The Bantu iMipulation of the Protectorate (260,000 in 1936) 
is mainly found to the east of the Kalahari and near the borders 
of the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia. The most populous 
Native Reserves are within 100 miles of the trunk line of railway 
that links Southern Rhodesia with the Cape and traverses 400 
miles of Eastern Bechuanaland. Mafeking— on this railway— 
though within the Cape Province, is chosen for reasons of con- 
venience and accessibility as the head-quarters of the British staff 
of the Protectorate Government, while the principal native centre 
““Serowe — i§ west of the railway-station of Palap)^ Road. Of 
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the \^rious Bantu groups, all independent of each other, the 
Bamangwato are the most influential and numerous.* A small 
European community is settled at stations along the railway, and 
trades with those Bechuana who have cattle for export. 

Cattle-rearing is the decisive factor in the economy of eastern 
and northern districts of the Protectorate. Agriculture is ren- 
dered very precarious on account of the short duration and 
unreliability of the rainfall, whose comparatively high mean of 
15-18 inches may give a mi-sleading impression regarding its 
usefulness. The Bechuana have recently succeeded in re-stocking 
their farms after a terrible period of rinderpest which at the close 
of the last century destroyed nearly every animal they posses.sed.* 
Apart from the rearing of cattle for beef the only industry which 
has a promising future is dairying. Unfortunately in Southern 
Rhodesia and South-West Africa there is a complete embargo on 
Bechuanaland cattle, and export to the Union is strictly limited : 
on the other hand, Angola and the Belgian Congo welcome 
supplies of stock. 

As a country of recurrent drought Bechuanaland tends to 
export population, and the number of men who are temporarily 
absent working in the Union, Southern Rhodesia and South- 
West Africa has been put as high as 50 per cent, of the total adult 
male population. The Protectorate has played a big part in the 
mining of gold on the Rand and of diamonds at Kimberley, 
through its contribution of labour. It is rather paradoxical that 
the Protectorate Government should have, at one and the same 
time, encouraged, labour migration and striven to preserve the 
integrity of tlie tribes and of their social order. Rather than 
encourage emigration which inevitably tends towards de-tribali- 
zation the Government should promote the re-distribution of 
population within the better-watered districts of the Territory. 
At present population is not projierly distributed in relation 
to water supply : villages should lx* more numerous and smaller, 
for it is largely the crowding of settlement into large units 
that has rendered the water problem acute. 

The north-eastern district of South-West Africa, which 
includes Ovamboland, is similar in characteristics of climate and 
vegetation to Northern Bechuanaland with which, as with South- 
Eastern Angola, it merges. It is the rainiest part of the Mandated 
Territory and annual precipitation goes up to 20 inches and over.* 
The prevalent vegetation is mixed bush and grass savanna, with 

* Estimated at ilo.ooo in 1940. 

•The cattle of the Protectorate were estimated at 733.000 in 1940. 

•Typical stations are Tsuincb and Grootfontein with 42 inches and 
31-7 inches respectively. 
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the former growing very dense in places. One of the most notable 
features of a region where streams are usually intermittent is the 
Etosha Pan, which is entered occasionally by flood waters of the 
Cuncne and has, during a summer of good rains, a shallow water 
area of 1300 square miles. The natural facilities for large-scale 
irrigation seem to be very favourable in the country between 
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the Ciinenc and the great Pan. At the same time it is an un- 
healthy country for stock, as is shown by the comparative 
scarcity of cattle, despite the abundance of grass. ^ Malaria^ is 
prevalent and Wliite settlement is at i)resont impracticable. Yet 
it is the most densely populated district of South-West Africa, 
and the Ovambo number about one-half of the total Nati\e 
population (for South-WVst Africa) of 2^8, 000 (193^)- Agricii - 

» Sec accompanying map. 
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ture largely displaces pastoralism, and kaffir-com and maize 
are the staple crops. At Tsumeb to the south-east of the Etosha 
Pan the richest copper ores of the Territory are worked. Under 
German rule Ovamboland was allowed to retain its tribal organ- 
ization, and to-day it is the only part of ' South-West ’ whore 
this organization can be utilized for the purpose of indirect rule. 
Elsewhere tribal disintegration is complete. 

Apart from the northern tropical land and the ca,stcrn (Kala- 



Fig. 26. — South-West .Africa : Distribution of Sheep and GuaU 
(by Districts or parts of Dcstricts) 

(District bounriary ) 

1 . Ox-er 300,000 in District. 

3 . IVtwcrn 100,000 and 300.000 In I>Ktrirt. 

3 . lictwtvTi 6 o,rxx» and 100,000 in Distrnl. 

4 . iV-twcrn 2o,Of»r» and 60,000 in Dislrut. 

6. I'nfbr ao.flOo in l-hslrict. 

(N.B.— Four Districts are iociud<.*d in the heaMjy siiailcd area of tiic south east) 

hari) district of South-West Africa two other natural regions of 
the Mandated Territory merit special attention. 

The first may be described as the interior highland of Damara- 
land and Northern Namafiualand, with the district around 
Windhoek marking the culmination of altitude, 6000-8000 feet. 
This is a region of very adequate grass pa.stures and is indeed 
the finest ranching country in South Africa, west of the 
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High Veld. Long droughts arc by no means uncommon, but 
the normally considerable rainfall of 12—15 inches, together with 
abundant underground water and a comparatively healthy climate, 
is in favour of prosperous rancliing. The Hereros who, of the 
Bantu groups, follow the Ovambo in importance lived until 
recently as semi-nomadic cattlemen ; but in the last half-century 
their numbers have diminished and they have been forced into 
a sedentary life. Towards the south of Namaqualand the rainfall 
lessens rapidly and the p^Lsture, like that of the neighbouring 
Kalahari, becomes inadequate for cattle, though it supports the 
greatest flocks of sheep in the Territory. 

Much the greater part of the European population of South- 
West Africa is settled on the interior highland at altitudes from 
4000 to 55^^^^ ^i^d the community includes a group of about 
2000 Angola lioers whose request for settlement on the high- 
lands of the lerritory in order to rejoin Dutch South Africa 
was recently granted by the Union Government. After 1918 
German settlers were* allo\v(‘d to remain, and, together with 
immigrants fiom the Union, have brought the European popula- 
tion up to 33.600 (i<)4i). 

Windhoek, the c«ipital, at 5600 feet ])o^sesses a comparatively 
cool climate (there are 7 months each with a mean below 70° F.) 
which is reminiscent of the High Veld, though rainfall (14*4 
inches) is rneagn*. One-fifth of tlie Europeans of the Territory 
live in this well-j)lanned town through which passes the central 
line of railway. T o the south the railway bifurcates, to Luderitz, 
the soutluTn port, and to the ('aj>e Province by way of Upington 
and I)e Aar juncti(»n. Northwards the central line loops round 
to Usakos and Walvis Ikiy. 

The Narnib or coastal desert of South-West Africa extends 
for 850 miles between the Cunene and the Orange, with a width 
varying from 30 to 80 miles. As earlier mentioned, it is practically 
bare of vegetation. Yet for the reception of shipping it is by 
no means an altogether inhospitable coast, and possesses two of 
the finest natunil harbours in the subcontinent — Walvis Bay and 
Luderitz. The former, now incorporated in South-West Africa, 
was formerly a British enchave of over 400 sq. mile^ within the 
German I^otcctorate. Its harbour, facing north, is well sheltered 
and deep enough to allow large vessels to go alongside. Very 
probably its im{X)rtance will increiise, in spite of the decline of 
its whale industry. A project of a railway from Southern Rho- 
desia across the northern part of Bechuanaland to link with the 
Walvis-Usakos line has been seriously contemplated and^ wwild, 
if realized, offer the advantage of a four days shorter journey 
than at present bet>ween England and Southern Rhodesia. The 
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recent successful inauguration of the Benguella Railway (between 
Lobito Bay and the Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo) 
and the world-wide depression in trade have caused a re-considera- 
tion of the project.^ 

The settlement at Luderitz, formerly known to the Portuguese 
as Angra Pequena, has grown in importance by the discovery of 
diamonds in its neighbourhood. This district of the Namib is 
known to be one of the richest alluvial sources of diamonds in 
Africa, and in 1943 the output of precious stones in the coastal 
belt was estimated to be 88,000 carats. 

From the standjx)int of administration there is little to dis- 
tinguish South-West Africa from any one of the Provinces of the 
Union with which it is now incorporated. The Class C Mandate 
which applied to the former German Protectorate provided for 
virtual annexation bj'the Union w’ith full governmental pr)wers to 
the latter. With the recent establishment of the United Nations 
Organization, the Union, theoretically at least, awaits renewed 
international sanction for its continuance of authority in South- 
West Africa, but demands by the Union Government for the com- 
plete annexation of the Territory have been repeated and in.sistent. 

The Plateau of Southern Rhodesia 

The region, corrcs|K)nding approximately in its limits to the 
Colony of Southern Rhodesia, is essentially an ' island ’ of High 
Veld, generally from 4000 to 5000 feet above sea-level, en- 
closed by the Low Veld of the Zambezi and Lim[X){K) valleys 
to the north and south respectively, and of Mozjimbique on 
the eastern dank. Combined, the areas Ix'low 4000 feet occupy 
the greater part of the Colony — a factor notably irnixwtant in 
determining the range of White settlement : and even Ixdow 
3000 feet, where conditions arc tropical and unhealthy lx>th for 
settlers and their stcx:k-animals,* the area is considerable, prob- 
ably not less than 30 per cent, of the total surface. 

From the neighlx)urhood of Buluwayo to that of Sali.sbury 
the High Veld continues uninterruptedly, though in a belt usually 
not more than 50 miles wide. Then, from the environs of Salis- 
bury there are two narrow extensions each exceeding 5 o(K> feet — 
the lesser in area continues north-eastwards Iwforc sinking to the 
Low Veld of the Zambezi ; the other leads eastwards to the 
Portuguese border near which (district of Inyanga) the relief is 
mountainous with altitudes exceeding 8000 feet. 

* The Protectorate Covernment of Bechuanalanil has already pro- 
vided a preliminary survey of possible routes that the line might follow 
across its Territory. 

*The tsetse fly is prevalent in the Low Veld of the north 
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River drainage is well distributed and determined by the 
transverse ridge * of the High Veld which forms an unbroken 
divide. To the north are the roughly parallel courses of a series 
of Zambezi tributaries, while southwards streams flow to the 
Sabi and LimjX)po. The border of the High Veld app)ears abruptly 
in places as a scarp slope overlooking the Middle Veld (3000- 
4000 ft.) : this feature is a consequence of stream erosion and 
represents a stage in the cutting back of the Plateau towards its 
axis. 

A former covering of Karroo beds has been almost entirely 
stripped off the higher lands, and over much the greater part of 
the High Veld the underlying core of Archaean schists, gneisses 
and granite is exposed : indeed, granite occupies nearly 50 per 
cent of the area of the Colony and is especially well developed 
towards the east. Ihe Karroo system is best represented on the 
Low Veld near to the Zambezi. Limpopo and Sabi. One other 
important series, viz. unconsolidated sands of late Cretaceous or 
early Tertiary age, is widely exposed in the extreme west of the 
Colony. 

Contrary to the views of Marbut (set forth on an earlier page), 
the Geological Survey officers of Southern Rhodesia believe geo- 
logical character to be of primary consequence in determining the 
typo of soil in a given locality, and both climate and vegetation 
of secondary account only in this respect. They admit, however, 
that fertile ‘ black vlei * soils, belonging to the same group as 
the chernozem of the Transvaal Low Veld, are discovered over- 
Iving practically every geological formation represented in the 
Colony. 

Overlying much of the granite is a sandy delntns, developed 
in situ, and the most repre>entative soil of the Colony. As it 
receives an adequate rainfall it is agriculturally important and 
much of the maize crop is produced from it. The ancient schists 
occupying much of the High Veld supply dark-red loams whose 
fertility is indicated by their very large contribution to the maize 
production of the Colony, Between Buluwayo and Salisbury 
the main line of railway traverses the loams for much the greater 
part of the way, so that with this advantage of transport it is 
not surprising that the districts of Buluwayo, Gwelo, Gatooma, 
Hartley and Salisburv are prominent in agricultural output. On 
the Karroti Ix'ds of the Low Veld soils vary greatly, both in texture 
and fertility, but the districts concerned have the serious disadvan- 
tage of unhealthy conditions in summer, together with isolation 
from mociern means of transjx^rt, although the extension of 
services is steadily improving the jxisition ; so that the Low Veld 
plays an almost insignificant part in the production of commer- 
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dal crops and is mainly reserved to the subsistence agriculture 
of Natives. The unconsolidated sands of the western district 
(within the basin of the Gwai River and westwards to the frontier) 
are generally sterile, and as, in addition, their porosity promotes 
surface aridity, they are left uncultivated : the region, though 
on the Middle Veld, is outside the zone of White settlement.^ 
There is, how'ever, considerable bush and tree growth, especially 
towards the Gwai River where the rainfall exceeds 25 inches. 



Fig. 27. — Mean Annual Rainlail of Southern Rhodesia 

1. Under 15 inches. 4. *5 to inches. 

2. 15-20 „ B , 30-35 

3. 20-23 t>vcr 35 inrhee. 

On the High Veld, where European settlement is concentrated 
and where agricultural practice is most advanced, rainfall is 
usually reliable and adequate for a variety of tropical and warm 
temperate ■ crops, without the necessity for irrigation ; so that 
the region has a marked advantage over the High Veld of the 

* European settlement occurs only at small stations along the railway 
to Wanlde and the Victoria Falls. 
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Transvaal, though it must be remembered that the days on which 
rain occurs are together less than one quarter of the year (e.g. 
Salisbury, 87 days). Irrigation on a really large scale is lacking, 
so that^ crops, such as citrus fruits, that require water during 
Rhodesia s long, dry season, are produced only on a small scale. 
An important irrigation achievement is the reservoir (with its dis- 
tributing canals) on the Mazoe River, about 30 miles north of 
Salisbury. 

The High Veld of Matabeleland is not so well endowed with 
rains as is Mashonaland,^ and there is progressive increase in 
annual precipitation from the neighbourhood of Buluwayo to 
Salisbury, the sequence along the main line of railway being 
Buluwayo, 237 inches ; Gwelo, 26 8 inches ; Gatooma, 31-6 inches ; 
Salisbury, 32-3 inches. 

The emphasis on particular phases of agriculture changes 
from one district to another in corrcsp>ondence with the above 
rainfall trend, so that around Buluwayo (Matabeleland), where 
the rainfall is not only lower but also more precarious than on 
the High Veld, ranching displaces cropping in first importance. 
Usually only areas with 25 inches or more are arable. Away from 
the High Veld there is a falling off in precipitation both towards 
the Limpopo atifl towards the Zambezi, especially towards the 
former, in the vicinity of which there is less than 15 inches. Much 
of the southern Low Veld is free from tsetse fly, and ranching has 
been justified by profitable results.* 

Commercial development in Southern Rhodesia is a very 
recent phase that began in the decade 1880-90 with the grant 
by the ‘ king ' of the Matabele — whose kraal lay close to the site 
of the future Buluwayo — of a mining concession to a group of 
gold prospectors, -\lmost immediately afterwards, in 1889, the 
British South .\frica Company received its Charter for land 
development and admini'^tration in both Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and it remained in eftcct until 1923. 

The attraction of farming on land richer than the High Veld 
of the Transvaal encouraged parties of Boi^rs to cross the Lim- 
popo,* but the earliest immigrants down to 1900 were mainly 
intent on mineral prosjx'cting. Railway construction w’as an 

• The terms ' MaUlx-lelaml ' and ' Ma-shonaland ’ are passing out of 
use. They were the two ' native provinces * incorporated in the Colony 
at the close of bst century and, resix^tively, its western and eastern 
districts. The Maslionas ar<s not a homogeneous group and include most 
of the Bantu of St)uthern Rhvxlesia who are not of Matabele (i.e. Zulu) 
stock 

• There are 1 ^ 0,000 head of cattle in two European-owned ranches 

oi the Limpopo and Sabi 1-ow Veld, , 1 4,^- *. 

• The Duich ininiigrauts settled mainly in the Melaetter district. 
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obvious necessity and was quickly undertaken, so that as early as 
1893 the extension of the line from Mafeking to Buluwayo and 
of that from Salisbury — the earliest European settlement — to the 
coast at Beira were proceeding energetically, thereby assuring 
for the Territory outlets to the coast in two directions.^ 

The extraction of gold, though easily the most important 
mining industry, has no local concentration as in the Transvaal : 
moreover, the Colony is losing, relatively to other gold-producing 
countries, in its output of the precious metal. Occurrences of 
the ore are associated with the ancient schists and granites and 
are widespread throughout the central zone, production being 
greatest on the High Veld, where main line rail transport is near 
at hand. The value of the output has greatly increased recently — 
approximately {,7 millions in IQ41 — and of the Colony’s exfiorts 
gold usually claims one-third of the total. Of a wide variety of 
other minerals chrome ore, asbestos and coal have attained real 
significance in the life of the country. The coal seams arc con- 
tained in the Karroo beds of the Low Veld — of Northern 
Matabeleland particularly — so that they arc not easily acce>.sible 
from the main centres of European settlement. Actually, the 
only coal mine that produces is at W’ankie, on the railway between 
Buluwayo and Livingstone (N. Rhodesia), but its present output, 
little more than a million tons annual!}’, ct)uld be incriased in 
the event of an expansion of industry. 

Agriculture now dominates the economic life of the Colony; 
but although a wide variety of tropical and sub-tropical crops find 
here favourable conditions of soil and climate, abundant output 
is limited to two commodities— maize and tobacco — which suc- 
ceed on the High Veld where the majority of the Eurojx’an 
farm-steads are to be found. It was inevitable in the case of a 
‘ young ' territory that attention should first be confined to crojis 
requiring little skilled labour and small capital outlay ; so maize 
became the pioneer crop — and is still the c.ssential staple of 
agriculture. This cereal produces well even on indifferent soils 
where the conditions of temperature and rainfall are satisfac- 
tory, as they are in Ma.shonaland. No attention to the plant 
is necessary during the growing season, which is one of the 
reasons for its popularity with the Natives, not only of the Colony 
but of South and East Africa generally. 

Neither the Matabele nor the Mashona could be expected to 
show, in early colonial days, farming skill comparable, shall we 
say, to that of the Negro population of the Southern States 
of the U.S.A. The Mashona have, however, acquired in very 

* By rail Buluwayo is 2032 oiilcs from Cape Town ; Salisbury is 374 
mites from Beira. 
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short time reasonable aptitude in tending the tobacco plants 
on European farms. It should be realized that in Southern 
Rhodesia, as in other parts of South Africa, the Native plays an 
essential, if little acknowledged, part in the production of both 
agricultural and mineral wealth. He is not encouraged to com- 
pete with the European farmer-settler, but there would be no 
farming or mining without him, for it is he, and he exclusively, 
who provides manual labour. In 1936 there were over 250,000 
Natives in European employment, although one-half originated 
outside the Colony, and came in from Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Mai/(* on I’airopean farms is grown partly for export, and 
about one-half of tlie crop is usually available for this purpose. 
1 here is no largcj market near at hand for Rhodesian maize, 
except in abnormal years, for throughout those South African 
districts where population is most dense maize is usually grown 
in (juantities nuire than ad» (|uate for subsistence. It is the 
staple die^^ for the maj(»rity of Natives, whilst as a fodder crop 
it lias gn^at '-ignificance. Production per acre is low on the 
average, even in the case of Kuropt\an farms, but at least as 
high as in the ‘ maiz(* triangle ' of the High Veld of the Union.^ 

V\*ry few European farmers depend entirely on maize. Mixed 
farming is gem ral and tobacco is the usual companion crop, 
and there iiitj cattli^ on most farms. Tobacco is mainly of 
Virginian varii ty and in n cent years the export of the leaf has 
produced a higle r return than has maize,- though the total value 
of mai/e output, wheie the goater part is for subsistence, far 
exceeds that (»f the rival crop. 1 he latter \shicl' requires con- 
siderable attention, Ix^tli during growth and in ilie handling of 
tlu* ripened k‘af, grow-, wi ll without irrigation on the High and 
Middle Vi‘ld of M!i-honaland and diow.s the art of the Rhodesian 
farmer at its b< >t. Otlier crop^ are as yet little beyond the 
experimental slagi*. COtton has bei u hi'ld back largely by the 
difficulty of selecting si^al that is well suited to local conditions. 
Without doubt, the ined for widening the basis of agriculture, 
in order to provitle agaiU'^t the possible failure of one or other 
of the pnseiit staples, i> increasingly realized. ... 

The size of indivivliial farms is tending to diminish below 
the former unwieldy acreage of the avi iage European holding. 
Farms of 6000 acres and over — apart altogether from ranches— 
were common before 1014, but the modern settler of the small 


» In SoiJlhcrn Kh(^.losia. on loiroixMii farms the avorai^e is 5 bags 

(each of 200 n» ) to tlu* aue. 1 , 1 

• In umO tlic cviHMts of tobacco and inai/o were valutd at ^/ii,ooo 

and jiJ3o,ooo«resiK‘c lively. 
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capitalist class * finds that a holding of looo acres or less is best 
suited to his capacity and to his range of production. 

Matabeleland is the cattle country of the Colony, though stock 
is also of big, if secondary, importance in Mashonaland. Rather 
more than half the total cattle is owned by the Bantu who 
number more than a million, and their stock is entirely native 
and unimproved. European and especially English breeds* have 
been introduced by the White settlers, mainly for crossing with 
the hardy native cattle of rather indifferent quality that still 
forms the basis of their herds. 

Of critical importance in the affairs of Southern Rhodesia is 
the apportionment of land between the Natives and the settlers, 
but this aspect will be considered later when reference is made 
to the * native problem ’ of South Africa as a whole. 

Apart from the distribution of lands under European owner- 
ship or lease, it is important to note the occupational character of 
the White population and the comparative importance of the 
main centres of urban life. The number of Europeans in 1941 
was about 6g,ooo, or thrice the number in the period prior to 
the First W’orld War.* In the case of a Colony mainly dependent 
upon agriculture it is rather surprising to find that only about 
one-quarter of the White residents are farmers and the dependents 
of farmers ; on the other hand, a large proportion of the total 
European population represents tempxirary residents, notably 
officios and merchants. The large proportion of urban popula- 
tion is to be noted. Despite the fact that no centre is larger in 
number of inhabitants than an English market town of average 
size,* Buluwayo and Salisbury have between them nearly one- 
half of the total White population of the Colony.* 

The Mineral Wealth of the Union of South Africa 

As the Union supplies more than 50 per cent of the world’s 
annual output of gold, this metal is of primary consequence in 

* The normal initial capital of a Rhodesian settler is not less than 
£2000. 

* For beef, Herefords and Shorthorns are most in favour, whilst Fries- 
lands are the chief dairy breed introduced. 

* Of the Europeans about 96 per cent arc of British origin, 

* South and East African towns established by Europeans tend to be 
very extensive in area having regard to their populations. When land 
was cheap urban settlement, while taking into account the need for a 
focus, was able to proceed with generous town-planning ; and the exten- 
sive use of motor ti^nsport overcomes the disadvantage of outlying 
suburban residence. 

* In 1946 the populations of these towns were — Buluwayo, total 
52,700 (Europ'ans 17,500) ; Salisbury (the capital), total 69,000 (Euro- 
peans 21,300). 
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the commercial life of the leading State of South Africa and 
temporarily overshadows a wide variety of minerals, some of 
them of great potential significance. 

T^e resources arc mainly concentrated in the east-central 
districts of the Union, with the entire production of gold and 
tin coming from the Iransvaal, the diamond output mainly 
from the Transvaal and Griqualand West, and workable coal 
seams confined to the Iransvaal and Natal. The obvious 
eminence of the Transvaal is increased by its rich stores of 
platinum and iron. The rural character of the Free State is 
likely to be transformed if the discovery (1946) of gold at Oden- 
daalsrust leads to large-scale mining. 

The Witwatersrand Gold-Field 

Of the gold-bearing conglomerates that are associated with 
sediments of the Witwatersrand (Pre-Cape) series by far the most 



Fig, jS — Ihc KanJ Industrial Zone 
(The pruM'ipal areas of rokI iiiinmiii .»rc ^hown by stipplmg. Railways also are shown ) 


lucrative are those of the Main Reef group, pop'darly known as 
the ‘ banket The latter is from 3 to 10 feet in thickness and 
is overlaid by quartzites which, in the central part of the Rand, 
are al>out 3000 feet ileep. Mining occurs througliout an almost 
continuous zone 70 miles in extent, east and west of Johannes- 
burg, at depths varying greatly and reaching 7700 feet in the 
Village Deep Mine * south (»f the City. 

Very recentlv the ]>rincipal mining authority of the Union 
estimated that, with the exhaustion of the richer ore, produc- 
tion would fall to P<'r cent, of the existing output by I950.» 
The gold mines of tlie Rand would appear, therefore, to be a 

* A Dutch name to an almond sweet-meat tliat the conglomerate 


ts supposed to resemble. 

• Claiinetl to Im; the world deejx-st mine. .u c- * 

• There is ercat hoix that the ojKming of new mines on the Far East 
Rand, especially near Springs, will counterbalance the exhaustion of old 
mines on the West ami Central Rand. 
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precarious asset, though one cannot foresee the extent to which 
production may be prolonged by a reduction in the costs of 
working the * banket The ore is of low grade and there are 
vast, untouched reserves that cannot be mined at present scale 
of costs. ^ 

So far the economic structure of the Union has been supported 
on gold mainly, and the falling-off in output that is anticipated 
suggests an insecurity of basis. New supports to the structure — 
both agricultural and industrial — are being slowly built, but they 
may not be sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the edifice 
• in the event of an early exhaustion of the precious metal. That 
is the critical economic problem confronting the Union to-day. 

In the early days of mining the industry was developed entirely 
by European capital and was manned by European technicians 
and miners,* many of them Cornishmen : so that by the Dutch 
agricultural community it was inevitably regarded as an alien 
influence in their simple national life. This attitude has almost 
entirely disappeared as it is realized that gold supports directly 
or indirectly one-half of the population of the Union. 

Alluvial and Mine Diamonds 

During late Cretaceous times the plateau of the sub-continent 
was penetrated by basaltic pipes, a consequence of crustal disturb- 
ance that occurred at this period. These pipes, many of which have 
the form of steep-sided funnels, are widely scattered between the 
Cape Province and the northern part of Tanganyika Territory, 
and some are dianjond-bearing. The Union includes the richest, 
notably those of Kimberley and the Premier Mine near Pretoria, 
though the best-known pipe of Kimberley, by far the most lucra- 
tive ever discovered, was worked out and abandoned in 1921. 

Until two d<*cades ago mine diamonds provided the bulk of 
the output, but since 1927 the production from alluvial sources 
has risen in a phenomenal way with the discovery and optming 
of new ' fields ’ in Namaqualand (Cape) where the State is owner, 
and in the Lichtenburg District of the South-Western Transvaal. 
Within a year of the discovery of the alluvial deposits in the 
valleys of the Vaal and Harts Rivers there were 140,000 Europeans 
and Natives engaged in the search for treasure. When, in 1928, 
exploitation of the Lichtenburg field was at its height the total 

* A Government Commission recently reported that a reduction of 
lot. in the costs per ton of ore milled would increase the average life of 
the mines by jo per Cent. 

• A White miner in South Africa is, irrespective of the nature of the 
mine, an overseer of Native labour and has a social and economic status 
superior to that of a miner in Europe. 
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production of diamonds for that year from all sources in the 
Union reached the enormous sum of 17 million sterling, a figure 
that had never been approached in any previous year or in any 
other country. The competition of the more easily-won alluvial 
supplies, and their over-production in relation to world demand, 
have hit both Kimberley and the Premier Mine at Pretoria 
severely. When, ultimately, mining at Kimberley is abandoned 
it seems as if the town is bound to decline to relative insignificance, 
for it has not ac(|uir<;d any alternative function during its brief 
history. Founded in 1870, it had by 1911 risen to the rank of 
si.xth city in South Africa, but, after many fluctuations, its 
jiopulation was less than 20,000 in 1946. Of late the Belgian 
Congo and Angola have disjdaced South Africa from first place 
in diamond ovitjuit. The (diikapa district is now the centre of 
alluvial mining in ,\frica, but Kimberley remains the organizing 
centre of the diamond industry, not of the Union only but of 
Africa as a whole. 

Coal 

.•\lthough there is litth' available space to allot to other 
minerals of actual or potential iiuixutance, such as copper, 
platinum, iron and tin, an e.xception must be made in the case 
of coal as it is the source of heat and power.* 

'laking intij account actual coriMimption and prospective 
retiuirenu-nts the Union is amply supplied, the estimates of the 
reserves reaching almost astronomical figures. 1 he coal measures 
of the Karroo system lie lu-arlv hori/.ontally and easily accessible 
to mining. Most of the coal is bituminous, though the Natal 
fields contain some anthracite as well. 


Coal-Fields of the High Veld 

The Transvaal is known to j)oss< ss vast resources in three or 
tour different regions,- but the only siams at present worked 
kre those of the south, i.e. of the High Veld, where coal extends 
beyond the provincial boundary into the Free State. About 
ao^oer cent of the annual output of the Union, which exceeds 
20 million tons, is obtained from the Witbank held close to- 
within 80 miles-and to the east-north-east 
The Witbank product is good steam coal but is not sudabi tor 
coking purposes. 'I'he seams with an average aggregate thickness 

I Petroleum and sources of alumd.mt hydro-electric power are absent 

i^rSi^rro the High 

and Limpopo iu'igbl>^>urhootls) and i 
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of 57 feet have played an all-important part in the industrial life 
of the Union, and it is difficult to believe that gold production 
would have reached its present enormous proportions without 
the fortunate occurrence near by of cheap, abundant and suit- 
able coal.* Other fields of the Southern Transvaal that together 
make a valuable contribution to the total output of the Province 
are those of Ermelo, Carolina, Heidelberg and Vereeniging, the 
latter extending beyond the Vaal into the Free State where, 
however, the quality is uniformly low. 

Natal Coal-Fields 

In Natal the seams are usually thinner than those of the best 
Transvaal fields though the quality of the product is at least as 
high. Four coal-bearing tracts occur within the northern half 
of Natal, but only two are of present consequence. The Vryheid 
field produces more than half of Natal’s output. In the extreme 
north-west and close to the main lino of railway, where it traverses 
the Natal terraces between Newcastle and Ladj'smith, is the most 
extensive field, covering more than looo sq. miles and producing 
the high-grade steam coal that is transported to Durban for the 
bunkering of ships. Much of Southern Zululand is underlaid by 
coal measures, but exploitation has hardly yet begun. 

In view of the comparative rarity of accessible coal-fields in 
the Southern Hemisphere the output of Natal has been much 
stimulated by demands for bunker coal as well as by orders 
from southern countries with little or no supply. The export 
of coal overseas really bt!gan during the First World War when 
European supplies were cut off and Argentina, East Africa and 
Madagascar had to depend increasingly upon South African coal. 
The very low pit-head price of the Natal product — much less 
than half that of Welsh coal — has given it a big advantage in 
competition, and Durban is much u.sed for coaling. At Cape 
Town, which is about looo miles from the nearest up-country 
field, the price is high, for South African standards, and Table 
Bay is not so commonly used for bunkering as Port Natal 
(Durban). It must be noted, however, that even in Natal there 
is no coal-mining less than 200 miles from the coast and that 
the costs of railage are high. 

Other Minerals of Considerable Output 

Copper is the metal longest mined on a large scale in South 
Africa. Two districts — Little Narna([ualand and Zoutpansberg 

* At the pit-head the price, before 1930. was about 5s. per ton, a low 
figure only made |x>ssible by very cheap native labour. 
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(Messina Mine) of the Northern Transvaal — ^have been most 
productive, though the mines of the former have been almost 
exhausted. Of iron the. Union has considerable reserves of high- 
grade and a vast resource of medium-quality ore. Both occur 
mainly in the Transvaal, and are being increasingly worked by 
the Iron and St(;el Industrial Corporation which has its head- 
quarters at Pretoria. Recently also the magnitude of the 
platinum resources of the Union, particularly of the Transvaal, 
has been proved, and since 1926 production has greatly increased : 
whilst the discovery of manganese at Postmasburg in 1922 led 
to a considerable new mining industry. 

AGRICULTURK in the union of south AFRICA 
The Expansion of Farming Settlement 
(a) ‘ Mediterranean ' Husbandry at the Cape 

The earliest agriculture practised by the Dutch outside the 
gardens of Cape Town was on the eastern slopes of the Cape 
Peninsula. At Rondebosch the first wheat was grown, and near 
by the vine was planted at Wynberg. By 1680 adventurous 
farmers had crossed the sterile Cape Flats and were tilling the 
land around Stellenbosch, on the western side of the Drakenstein 
Mountains, from which wheat and vine farming spread north- 
wards down the valley of the Great Berg River towards Tulbagh. 
More production was harvested than the re-victualling station of 
the Netherlands liast India Company required, so that, even 
earlier than i6()o. wine and wheat were e.xported to Batavia, 
the principal dejx‘)t of the Company. Of the 700 Europeans 
at the Cape in 1682 — thirty years after the settlement— 
more than half lived outside’ Cape Town and represented the 
pioneers of the farming colony. Before the close of the century 
Huguenots, some two or three hundred in number, were granted 
land on the western side of the Drakenstein Mountains, particu- 
larly at Fransche Hoek (the ' French Corner ), but they were 
quickly absorbed into the Dutch community and lost even their 

AUhough^'tL vine was introduced from France before the 
arrivdo? the Huguenots, the latter, by virtue of their specif 

W.- <r -y 

Wheat and tobacco, also st.iples at the Cpe 

considerable success * rainfall ’. The manufacture 

STJ; t'SErLTrolX H«^e„oU.lor 
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these settlers came from the Charente region of France which 
still produces the brandies of highest reputation. In the Paarl 
and Stellenbosch Districts the vine dominated agriculture from 
the beginning, as it does to-day, whilst other parts which have 
retained a similar specialization include Worcester and Malmes- 
bury,^ as well as the Cape Peninsula itself. 

Viticulture developed normally, though without contributing 
very seriously to the export trade of South Africa, until 1886, 

when the phylloxera pest invaded the 
Cape, after ravaging the vineyards of 
the Mediterranean, and completely 
destroyed grape cultivation. The in- 
dustry revived, however, a few years 
later when immune American vines 
were imported. Within recent time the 
exports of Cape wines have strength- 
ened, but the quite groundless pre- 
judice against all but European vin- 
tages still remains in Great Britain, 
the chief market for South African 
products, in spite of the commercial 
campaign for the stimulation of trade 
within the limpire. Wine production 
is measured in many millions of gallons, 
but, large as the output is, it has not 
increased greatly in the last 20 years, 
indicating that all available land 
suited to the vine is being utilized. 

When, simultaneously with the be- 
ginnings of farming, slaves, chiefly from 
the East Indies, were imported for the 
heavy field work, the evil tradition that 
the White man in South Africa is 
exempt from laborious work was permitted to take root : it has 
increased in strength, so that to-day the settler whether he be 
Dutch or British does not fulfil one of the main tests of coloniza- 
tion — ^wherein he differs from the Australian or Canadian who is 
independent of labour provided by an alien race. 

(ft) The Pastoral Phase 

From the neighbourhood of Tulbagh settlement proceeded 
mainly down the Breede River valley, towards the south-east, 
for it was obvious to the Boers that, north of Tulbagh as well 

* Only in certain parts oi Malmesbury where, as a whole, wheat pre- 
dominates. 



Fig. 29. — The Cape Peninsula 

1. Railways. 

2. Submanne contour at 37 fathoms. 

3. Cape Town axicl urbanized suburbs. 
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as eastwards on the Karroo, rainfall quickly diminished, be- 
coming too small for farming. As it was, the Breede valley 
was found to be drier than the land west of the Drakenstein 
Mountains ^ : indeed, the change in the basis of farming, from 
fairly intensive cultivation to stock-rearing, that became pro- 
nounced, away from the district of Cape Town, in the eighteenth 
century, had its origin in the climatic environment of the Breede 
valley. 

By 1746 Swellendam, more than 120 miles from Cape Town, 
was recognized by the Cape Governor as the centre of a local 
government area that stretched as far as the farming outposts 
near Mosscl Bay. As the colonists increased their distance from 
the port wliich was the only market for their agricultural produce 
the difficulties of transport, so far as marketing were concerned, 
became insuj)crable. Consequently, increasing attention to 
stock, both cattle and sheep, which provided their own trans- 
port, was inevitable even in districts where cultivation was 
rendered possible by the inherent physical conditions. So grew 
up a semi-nomaJic society in response to the seasonal move- 
ment of herds from the pasture grounds to the main centres of 
European .settlement at the Cape, where cattle pasture was rare. 
Stock farms of the widely scattered Trek-Boers, the typical 
colonists of eighteenth-century South Africa, were of vast extent — 
usually from 6000 to 10,000 acres — and the attraction of large 
individual holdings jiersisted after the Great Trek when the 
comparatively rich grass-lands of the High \'eld were occupied, 
though in this region such extensive farms were unnecessary. 

An English traveller who was at the Cape in iSai classified 
the colonists as {a) burghers of Cape Town, (6) vine growers, 
(c) grain farmers, (d) pastoralists. Even as late as this there was 
practically no cultivation north of Malmesbury aud east of a line 
drawn southwards from Tulbagh along the crest of the Drakenstein 
and Hottentots Holland Mountains. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century, just before 
English and Scottish immigration began, the Great l-'ish River 
which flow's to the sea between Port Elizjibeth and East London 
was the eastern limit of the Dutch colony. On the north no 
frontier was drawn and from the neighbourhood of Graaff Reinet 
Boers occasionally trekked across the Great Escarpment (Sneeuw- 
bergen) having outflanked the Great Karroo on its eastern side ; 
though there was no systematic settlement of the High Veld 
until the Great Trek of 1836. No doubt the Dutch would have 
pushed on across the Great Fish River — for the promise of richer 

* The mean annu.al rainfall at representative stations in the Breede 
valley is shuwi^by Worcester, I 2'3 inches; aud Kubertsou, i2‘5 inches. 
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cattle pasture was very attractive — ^but for the south-westward 
advance of the Bantu, with whom for the first time the Dutch 
came into contact in 1778. 

A convenient point has been reached at which to introduce 
brief reference to the two main pastoral industries of the Union. 

Native sheep acquired by barter from Hottentots in the early 
Dutch phase were poor in wool and meat, and the Netherlands 
Company from 1654 onwards introduced ewes and rams from 
Holland for crossing with the African stock. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Spanish merino was proved to be 
well adapted to South African conditions, and, from about 1810 
onwards, the export of merino w'ool, chiefly to England, advanced 
rapidly. When the Great Trek opened up the High VeH to 
pastoral farming the merino was introduced there; and the 
Southern Transvaal and Free State have important crops of wool 
to-day, though surpassed in output by the Cape Province * whose 
western district, apart from the Cape ' corner is suited to little 
more than sheep and goat farms. With the increasing competi- 
tion of great wool-exporting countries,* such as Australia and 
the Argentine, an improvement in the quality of the South African 
product has been needed in order to satisfy the requirements of 
manufacturing interests in Western Europe. 

‘ Afrikander ' cattle, the basis of practically all beef and dairy 
stock in the Union and Southern Rhodesia to-day, is a distinct 
breed which evolved from the native variety in the eighteenth 
century as a result of selection — primarily for draught purposes — 
undertaken by the- colonists. Frieslands were imported during 
the same century especially for the purpose of improving the 
milking qualities of the ‘ Afrikanders ', whilst throughout the 
British colonial phase Ayrshires, Jerseys and other valuable 
breeds were introduced. * So long has the process of improvement 
continued in the Western Cape Province that nowadays the 
‘ Afrikander ' characteristics are largely eliminated in this 
area. On the other hand, in the Eastern Cape Province and 
Natal, where the Bantu population is denser than elsewhere in 
the Union, the cattle are largely unimproved, though on European 
farms the crossing of the * Afrikanders ' with Shorthorns is 
common. In a recent year the number of cattle in the Union 
exceeded eleven millions, and their distribution showed the 

* The wool output of the Cape Province is approximately equal to that 
of the other three Provinces combined. 

* In 1928 the output of wool was about equal to that of New Zealand, 
though by 1948 it was only half as great. 

* Under the Ocean Mail Contract of 1912 pedigree cattle are conveyed 
to South Africa free of freight charges ; the numter imported as a result 
of this agreement was, down to the end of 1923, about 3400. 
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prominence of the richer grass-lands of the High Veld and Middle 
Veld, in the Transvaal and Natal respectively. 

Down to the time of the First World War South Africa was 
unable to supply sufficient beef of satisfactory quality for the 
demands of the home market ; but during the war period, forced 
to rely more on its own resources, the country became and has 
remained self-sufficient in this respect, as also in dairy production. 
The dearth of grass during winter is common throughout the 
Provinces and has necessitated considerable attention to fodder 
crop.s, amongst which maize and lucerne are prominent. 

(tf) The Modem Agricultural Phase 

During the nineteenth century two crops of outstanding 
importance — as later proved to be the case — were introduced to 
South Africa, namely maize and sugar-cane. The planting of 
these crops, production of which was not considerable until the 
last quarter of the century, may be taken to mark the passing 
of the ess»u*.tially pastoral pluise, in which wool supplied the 
only important e.xport, and its replacement by an agricultural 
system based on a wide variety of crops. Some crops were 
new, like those above-mentioned; others were of old interest, 
such as w'heat and the vint’, production of which proceeded on a 
scale never before attained. The trend of agriculture from 1870 
down to the time of the 1 ’ir.st World War was almost entirely 
obscured by the overwhelming significance attached to the 
mining of gold and diamonds ; but nowadays, as the menace to 
economic security of too great a dejx'ndcnce on precious minerals 
— already threatened with e.\haustion — is bei’'.g realized, the 
scientific fostering of agriculture is widely believed to be a sheer 
national necessity.* 

Factors that are likely to continue for long to hinder the 
expansion of agriculture in the Union may be summarized as : 

(а) the aridity of the West ; 

(б) the generally poor quality of soils, though there are 

notable e.xceptions that hav'e been mentioned ; 

(c) the backward state of farming in the ‘ back-veld ’ areas— 
which applii's not only to the Natives and Cape Coloured 
but also to many of the Dutch who are out of touch 
with modern ideas ; 

(i) the slow but steady drift of rural population to the towns ; 

(a) the great distance separating South African produce from 
its chief markets, which are in Europe (especially Great 

* At present only about 5 or 6 per cent oi the farm-land of the Unioa 
tk cultivated. 
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Britain) ; a disadvantage that is, however, partly off- 
set by the early appearance of South African fruit in 
Europe before Mediterranean production has ripened. 

In very recent years only has it been possible to begin to 
estimate the resources of the country as a whole and to proceed 
with development on an ordered plan, by means of which each 
region will be able to make its distinctive contribution to the 
national wealth, through specialization in those forms of agricul- 
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!• Districts in each of which there is very little maire prodtirtlon, vie. 10,000 

or less. 

2 . Distnets showing; averaite intensity of maize production. 

3 . Regioas of greatest intensity of maize production (inclutLng ' the maize triangle '). 


ture, mining or manufacturing industry for which it is best fitted 
in view of both local and external geographical conditions. 

Prior to the arrival of the British settlers at Algoa Bay in 
1820, maize — known always in South Africa as ‘ mealies ' — was 
practically unknown in Cape Colony,^ and it was not until after 

* Maize or Indian corn is a native of America. In the U.S.A., tbe 
land of greatest output, it is known simply as ‘ corn '. 
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1880 that production was undertaken on an appreciable scale. 
The principal maize lands are, as we have seen, those that were 
occupied in the Great Trek of 1836, namely the High Veld, and 
the limits of most intensive farming within the * maize triangle ' 
have been indicated. ‘ Mealies ' is essentially a summer-rainfall 
crop, and in consequence it does not succeed in the South-Western 
Cape where the Dutch farmers have, after unfortunate experience, 
come to realize the unsuitability of the local climate. 

At first the cer(‘al was grown for human food and became, as 
it remains, the staple of the Natives' diet : on the other hand, 
it is a minor item of the Europeans' diet, except in cases of poverty 
when it is preferred to wheat on account of its cheapness. There 
is a constant increase in the amount of maize used as cattle food, 
but there n^mains for export a large annual surplus of which 
Britain takes the greater part. Wool and maize, the staples of 
South African fanning, continue to dominate the list of agricultural 
exports, and as they arc mainly the products of Dutch farming it 
follows that the Boers tend to give their political support to the 
party whose economic policy promises an expansion in the export 
trade of these commodities. 

In the ' maize triangle responsible for about 60 per cent 
of total production, the crop is almost entirely confined to 
European farms and much of it is intended for export : in 
contrast, of the remainder of the Union's output about one-half 
is grown in the Native Reserves of the Transkei and Zululand, 
where there is no appreciable surplus for export. 

Before maize was introduced into South Africa the Bantu 
subsisted largely on ‘ kaffir corn a type of grain sorghum that 
is indigenous to Africa. Very little attention to it has been paid 
by European cultivators, but its capacity for withstanding long 
drought renders it much more suited than maize to the environ- 
ment of the western half of the Union where the rainfall is less 
than 20 inches. As maize is derived ultimately from America 
it wiLS fitting that kaflir corn should provide the ‘ exchange crop ' : 
it has been introduced into the arid south-western States of the 
U.S.A., where production now exceeds that of South Africa. 

Sugar-cane — a griiss of Southern Asiatic origin requiring 
tropical conditions of temperature and a well-distributed rainfall 
of not less than 35 inches — was tried, about the middle of last 
century, on the Natal coastal plain, the only part of British South 
Africa where suitable conditions prevail. After i860 cultiva- 
tion expanded fairly regularly and rapidly, the first districts 
concerned being close to Durban. The labour in the early years 
was provided by Indians (chiefly Tamils) many of whom, after 
their period jof indcr.turcd service, elected to stay in Natal, 

n 
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though not as plantation labour. From 1911 onwards restrictions 
on Indian immigration have been rigidly maintained and, in 
consequence, there are to-day very few Asiatics employed on the 
plantations and in the sugar mills. They have been replaced by 
Bantu labour drawn both from Natal and from the neighbouring 
Provinces and Protectorates. This has not been so, however, 
in the case of the Natal tea industry whose progress has been 
completely arrested since the ban on Indian immigrants. 

In the early phase of the sugar industry the chief stimulus 
to production was provided by the phenomenal growth of 
European population in the mining towns of the Rand. By 
means of tariffs the expanding Union market has been reserved 
to the Natal product in recent times, except for a brief period 
when, as a result of the Transvaal-Mozambique Convention of 
1909, Portuguese East African sugar was admitted freely to the 
Transvaal. The annual output — 533,000 tons of sugar in 1945-6 
— is greater than consumption within the Union ; and it is 
necessary to export much of the crop at world prices. There is 
not much possibility of considerably extending the area under 
cultivation c.xccpt within the confined limits of Zululand, where 
planting began early this century.^ 


POPUL.\TION DISTRIBUTION IN ITS RELATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL AND COM.MERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Of the two principal White stocks in the jwpulation of the 
Union the Dutch have a slight preponderance of numbers, repre- 
senting about 52 per cent of the European total. The distribu- 
tion of British colonists includes one feature that has persisted 
since the early part of the nineteenth century, namely a concen- 
tration at the ports of Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London 
and Durban. 

Of the ports only Cape Town has a large proportion of Dutch. 
This city, the second in the Union and the legislative capital, 
with 220,000 Europeans, is the principal passenger port through 
which pass travellers between Europe and all parts of the sub- 
continent south of the Zambezi. The Bcnguclla Railway, which 
connects the Katanga Province of the Congo with the Portuguese 
port of Lobito Bay, is likely to divert to the latter much of the 
Northern and Southern Rhodesian traffic that formerly passed 
through Cape Town ; and the piossibility of a railway between 

* Other aspects of fanning in the Union, including the production 
of tobacco, citrus fruits and cotton, would be considered if space 
permitted. 
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Southern Rhodesia (or the Transvaal) and Walvis Bay is often 
discussed. 

The harbour of Table Bay op>cns widely to the north, and 
pipping requires the protection of a sea-wall. In addition to 
its South African trade the port is visited by shipping, bound 
between Europe and Australia or India, which is making a leisurely 
and circuitous voyage and avoiding tlic heavy dues of the Suez 
Canal. 

For general cargo, both landed and shipped, and for coal, 
bunkered or exported, Durban, more than 800 miles by sea from 
Cape Town, is much more important than the latter, whose agri- 
cultural and industrial hinterland is small and confined by arid 
lands of little commercial value and sparse population.* The 
distance from Durban to the main centres of agricultural and 
mining activity is little more than half that which isolates Cape 
Town. 

Durban is situated on a land-locked lagoon, with a deep but 
narrow entrance, which accepts the largest vessels (of more than 

27.000 tons) on the South African service. Miscellaneous indus- 
tries are spreading around the shores of the lagoon, and the town, 
in manufacturing importance, is second only to Johannesburg. 
The European inhabitants, numbering 128,000 in I04>', includ • 
a majority who arc intensely British in .sentiment ; and a recent 
political movement who.se object was tlu' secession of Natal from 
the Union had its head-ijuarteis at Port Natal, as Durban is still 
occasionally known. 

Among the other seaports that of Algoa Bay (Port Elizalx;tli), 
about half-way between Cajx: Town and Durban, is easily the 
most considerable, though its natural facilities for shipping are 
poor. Until recently it was merely an open roadstead, like East 
London, but harbour construction is proceeding and will enable 
large vessels to go alongside. Port iilizabeth h:is been chosen 
as the principal centre of the Union for assembling and distribut- 
ing motor vehicles imported from Euro}x; and North America : 
for this undertaking it w'as preferred to Cape Town because of its 
closer proximity to the ‘ centre of gravity ' of Eurojxian jxipulation 
in the Union. 

The big urban concentration of the Rand,* including Johan- 
nesburg and its satellite towns (extending from Krugcrsciorp to 

* Apart from coal the total cargoes handled at Durban and (la^ie 
Town respectively were, in 1928-9, 5,222,000 tons and 1.697,000 tons. 
Coal bunkered and coal expfirted at Durban totalled 2,600,000 metric 
tons ; at Cape Town, ' 267,000 metric tons. 

* In 1946 the European populations of the largest Hand towns were — 
Johannesburg, 324,000 ; Germiston. 52 ,<m)o ; lienoni, 24,000 ; Lioksburg, 

21.000 ; Krugersdorp, 23,000 ; Koodepoort, 23,000. 
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Springs), contains onc-sixth of the Europeans of the Union,* or 
one-half of those of the Transvaal. Except in the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the Second World War, immigration from Great 
Britain has practically ceased, and the proportion of Dutch in 
the population of Johannesburg, as of most towns, has steadily 
increased and is likely to continue to do so.* 

The ‘ City of the Rand ’ seems destined to develop as an 
industrial centre and great market even after the exhaustion of 
the local gold ore. It lies just within the ' maize triangle ’ and 
is a convenient collecting and distributing centre for the varied 
agricultural and pastoral production of the High Veld. Near at 
liand, towards the north-east, is the largest production of coal 
in the entire continent, whilst the extensiveness of iron resources 
from which the city will benefit has been proved not more than 
50 miles to the north. Johannesburg is much more fitted by 
geographical position and general importance to be the adminis- 
trative capital of the Union than Pretoria, 40 miles farther north, 
whose clann to metropolitan rank depends largely on sentiment 
and tradition that recall its status as capital of the former South 
African Republic (now’ the Transvaal). 

Johannesburg is the great railway node of South Africa — a 
result of the planning of the transport system in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, when every consideration was sub- 
ordinated to the exploitation of gold. Until 1886 all railway 
construction was dominated by the need to reach the diamond 
centre of Kimberley from the coast. A line was pushed north-east 
from Cape Town, but there was also a competing route opened 
from Port Elizabeth w’hich met the first line at I-’e.Aar Junction 
in 1884. Immediately the Rand was opened to mining, just two 
years later, strong rivalry arose as to which of two lines should 
first reach Johannesburg— the continuation of the Cape, De Aar, 
Kimberley line, or that from Port Elizabeth which left the line 
to Ue Aar, crossed the Orange River at Norvals Pont and was 
permitted by the Dutch Government to traverse the entire 
length of the Orange Free State by way of Bloemfontein, the 
capital. Both were completed in very short time. Before the 
difficult and costly line from Durban to Johannesburg, via 
Glencoe, was finished the Transvaal Government, desiring sm 
outlet to the coast that should be independent of British terri- 
tory, gained its objective by laying a track from Pretoria to the 
Mozambi(|ue border, whore junction was made with the line from 
Delagoa Bay. 

» llw White populntiim of the I’nion was (1046) 2.373.000. 

• Ono rca.soii (or tins is that a ctnnparatively large family unit still 
represents an Weal of Dutch domestic life. 
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Engineering difficulties in railway construction were mainly 
limited to the zone on the seaward side of the Great Escarpment, 
especially the crossing of the Cape Ranges and the ascent of the 
Natal terraces east of the Drakensberg. Once the Uppwr Karroo 
or High Veld was reached the gradients were easy. 

The lines mentioned form the main arteries of the South 
African Railways, and from them branch lines and motor services 
— more thoroughly and widely developed than in any part of 
Africa — have opened up new farming and mining areas or have 



Fig. 32. — Rural Depopulation in the Union of South Africa 

ftlagisterial Districts in «hkh, during (he period 1911-26, the European (jopulaticjn declined ut 

shown in black. 


provided necessary access to the main routes from already settled 
districts. There are, however, two or three gaps in the system 
to bridge which costs of railway construction would be heavier 
than the resultant traffic would be likely to justify. The relief 
of the coastal zone has prevented a direct link between Durban 
and East London : there is very roundabout communication 
by rail between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, whilst Durban 
is isolated from the central districts of the Cape ftovince, except 
in so far as there is communication by the extremely circuitous 
line which swings round the north of Basutoland. Travellers 
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between Durban and Cape Town prefer a sea voyage to the land 
journey. 

In spite of its importance as a railway centre in relation to 
the South African system Johannesburg is not yet on a direct 
line to Central Africa : for north of Kimberley the Rhodesian 
and Transvaal routes bifurcate, and whilst the former is extended 
to the Belgian Congo, the latter ends immediately north of the 
Limpopo, where the Beit Bridge was completed in 1929. Within 
a very few years, however, it is expected that the Transvaal 
line north from Johannesburg and Pretoria w'ill be connected by 
way of West Nicholson with Bulawayo and so with the trunk 
hne to the noith. 

The Dutch population has its strength outside the largest 
towns. Apart from the Rand the Transvaal is almost entirely 
rural and of Dutch stock, whilst the Free State and the central 
districts of the Cape Province are other strongholds of the Boer. 
NatJil, the most British of the Provinces in race and sentiment, 
has been ‘-yperiencing for the last decade or so a steady pene- 
tration of Dutch stock from the Free State and the Transvaal 
which is likely to lie more permanent than the quickly evacuated 
settlement that took place during the Great Trek. 

The gradual migration of Dutch from certain ‘ back-veld ' 
areas to the towns, and especially to the Rand, where high rates 
of wages and amenities of town life are very attractive, is a 
significant trend. Steady depopulation of central districts of the 
Cape Ih'ovince was noticed in the decade 1911-21 * and continues 
both there and in the Free State, providing the Union with one 
of its most serious socio-economic problems. Rural depopulation 
is a menacing tendency in a country that hopes to establish its 
prosperity on a secure agricultural basis. 

Many of thosi; who drift into the towns are of the ‘ bywoner ' 
class, i.e. landless Whites who, in the rural areas, are permitted 
to live on land owned by other Europeans though without any 
clearly defined rights or duties. Especially on the industrial 
Rand, they tend to sw’ell the population of the slums and to 
deteriorate in physical and mental calibre so as to be classed 
as ‘ Poor Whites ’. Although South Africans point with justi- 
fiable pride to the physical fitness of the flower of the White 
stock, they are perturbed by the increasing number of Poor 
Whites, whose existence was not generally realized before 1910 
though they now represent one-tenth of the Europeans of the 

» The fanning Land of the Cape Midlands is considered to be deteriorat- 
ing, not through climatic desiccation, but as a result of erosion for which 
carel m methods of land utilization are jyirtly responsible (v. ' Report of 
Drought Invmtigation Commission ’ Union Gdvernment, 1923). 
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Union,, according to the findings of the Carnegie Commission 
which reported in 1932. In the view of the writer some factor 
in addition to indigency is partly responsible for their con- 
dition, which may be found to be symptomatic of the imperfect 
acclimatization of a North European people in a sub-tropical 
environment. 

The ‘ Poor Whites ’ should be clearly distinguished from the 
' Cape Coloured ’, a half-caste people to whom reference was 
made in an earlier chapter. The latter number close on one 
million and are mainly confined to the Western Cape Province, 
especially the ‘ winter rainfall ’ region. In Cape Town they 
represent about 40 per cent of the inhabitants. In the Western 
Cape Province there are very few Bantu, and the unskilled and 
semi-skilled labour is largely supplied by the Cajx' Coloured whose 
opportunities for social, economic and political advancement 
are little better than those afforded the Bantu in the other 
Provinces. 

The ‘ colour ’ problem of the Union — perhaps the most con- 
plex and critical in the world — is much aggravated by the presence 
of Indians, chiefly in Natal where they number 184,000 (1936) 
and are occupied in market-gardening and retail trade. It was a 
matter for alarm to Europeans when it was discovered early 
this century that the Asiatics of Natal w'ere as numerous as 
the Europeans ; and from 1911 onwards the White community 
has not ceased its unavailing efforts to repatriate the descendants 
of indentured labourers who were introduced by European tea 
and sugar planters -and have come to regard South Africa as 
their home-land. Outside the coastal plain and north-western 
coal-field of Natal the only considerable numlx-r of Indians — 
about 20,000 in scattered groups — is to be found in the mining 
towns of the Rand and in Pretoria wh('re retail trade is the main 
occupation of the Bombay immigrants.’ 

The ready skill of the Indian, combined with his low standard 
of comfort, enables him to compete with the Europt'an on favour- 
able terms to himself in a variety of trades, »nd this despite 
many disabilities. The purchase of land by Indians, in Natal 
and the Transvaal, is still difficult and, until recently, illegal. 
Moreover, they are disfranchised, whilst socially they are regarded 
by Europeans as definitely inferior, no matter what their degree 
of refinement or attainment may be. And there is little recogni- 
tion of the contribution that Indian labour made in the early 
stages of the economic development of Natal. 

* The Indian trader of South Africa has not been recruited so much 
from descendants of Madrassi plantation-workers as from commercial 
communities of the North-Western Dcccan. 
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Th« Cape Malays are the only other Asiatic group of import- 
ance. They are descended from slaves brought in by the Nether- 
lands East India Company, and number about 12,000 in and 
around Cape Town. It is generally admitted that they represent 
a valuable element in the population of the city. 

The Reserves and other Native Areas 

In regard to the distribution of the Bantu, who, in 1946, were 
estimated to exceed 8 millions, we have to consider the situation 
and extent of the Reserves and the outflow from these lands to 
the areas of European settlement. Only in one Province, namely 
the Eastern Cape, is the land that is reserved exclusiv’cly for 
Native occupation approximately adequate in both extent and 
fertility. 

The Bantu may be classified according to occupation and 
condition in society, in the following way : 

(1) Tribal Natives in Reserves. 

(2) Those who attempt to retain their tribal allegiance but 
go to the towns for brief periods of employment, in order to 
obtain sufficient funds for the payment of the poll-tax and other 
liabilities. 

(3) Urban Natives outside tribal society and forced to adopt 
a low European standard of life. 

(4) Squatters or labour tenants on European farms. 

The last two classes combined include a majority of the 
Bantu, and the proportion that they represent is constantly on 
the increase. 

In the western half of the Union the Natives * arc less numer- 
ous than the Europeans, for the eighteenth-century colonists had 
expelled the Bushmen and Hottentots from the most attractive 
part of the Western Cape Province and had occupied it before 
the southward penetration of the Zulu-Xosa peoples. Around 
Kimberley and in the railway zone from there to the Rand the 
greater density of Bantu is due to recent immigration for work 
in the diamond mines and alluvial workings (of the Vaal). 

In the Transvaal there is contrast between the north and 
south, so far as Bantu society is concerned. The Rand towns 
have big concentrations of Natives who actually outnumber the 
Europeans. Many of the Negroes are not of local origin, and the 
mine Natives include about 90,000 from Mozambique, to which 
they ultimately return. Without doubt, amongst the influences 
that are working towards the disintegration of native society in 
South Africa the increasing industrialization of the Rand is the 
most potent. 

* The term ' Native ’ in South Africa does not include Cape Coloured. 
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The Bushveld and Low Veld of the Transvaal, especially the 
Districts of Pietersburg, Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg, contain 
big groupings of Bantu. Here the Reserves are far more exten- 
sive than elsewhere in the Province, a fact that is related to 
climatic unsuitability from the point of view of White settlement. 
Land is held communally as in the small Reserves of the Orange 
Free State now to be mentioned. 

Density of Bantu population in the Free State increases 
towards the east and north-east. The Reserves — those of 
Witzieshoek (Harrismith) and Thaba’Nchu near the Basutoland 
border — are together a very small proportion of the area of the 
Province, and the large majority of the Natives live outside as 
squatters or urban dwellers.* 

The population of Natal is characterized, apart from its 
Indian element, by great disproportion between the White and 
Bantu communities, the Europoans being outnumbered by nine 
to one. Of nearly two million Natives about one-quarter occupy 
the twenty-one Reserves * of Zululand and there are also con- 
siderable native areas outside this north-eastern district of Natal. 
If sugar-growing is to be extended widely it can only be at the 
exponse of the tribal areas of Zululand. 

We turn to the most extensive native lands of the Union, those 
of the Eastern Capie Province known as the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, viz. Transkei, Pondoland, Tembuland and East (iriqua- 
land, which together we shall name for convenience the Transkei. 
Here there are more than 75 p)er cent of the Bantu of the entire 
Cap)e Province. No other Province nearly approaches the Caj>e 
in thfe proportion of its Native population living apart from 
Europoan society on reserved land. From much the greater 
part of the 16,000 sq. miles of the Transkei Europoan ownership 
of land is excluded, and it really represents a Native State within 
the Union, but with a separate administration. The Transkei 
provides one of the comparatively rare instances in Africa of 
generous and enlightened treatment of the Native, a policy 
whose inception lies to the credit of the Capo Government in 
days long before Union. 

Rather paradoxically, although the Transkeian system has 
preserved Native society from the expropriation of land and 
from commercial exploitation it tends to weaken the integrity 
of tribal groupings. The Territories are divided into twenty- 
seven Districts, quite irrespoctive of the traditional boundaries 
of the tribal lands -of the Pondos, Tembu.s, Fingos and other 

* Witzieshoek Reserve is an outpost of the lofty Basutoland Plateau 
and has an area of 110,000 acres. 

*Area of the Zululand Reserves — 3,882,000 acres. 
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groups. Herein is similarity to the French system in Africa 
which usually ignores tribal units and adopts artificial territorial 
divisions known as ‘ cercles 

There is a European magistrate in each District, and Umtata, 
the administrative centre of the Transkei, is also the head-quarters 
of the Chief Magistrate. A District is divided into locations. 
Each of the latter divisions contains about looo inhabitants and 
a proportion of the land is set apart for individual agricultural 
allotments, so that the Natives are encouraged to forgo their 



Fig. 36 

Native areas shown in black. 

N.B. — Basutoland entirely, and a large part of Swaziland, are alvi Nativr Territories. 

The wild-game reserve of the Eastern Transvaal, known as the Kruger National Dark, is shown by 
diagonal lines. 

allegiance to the traditional system of communal tenure. It is 
extremely doubtful if the Districts will serve to promote — as the 
former tribal units certainly did — the corporate social sense in 
the minds of the Natives. 

Although the magistrates are responsible for administration, 
the more advanced Natives are encouraged to take a share in 
the work of government. District Councils have been set up 
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each of which includes a small representative group of Natives 
with the magistrate as chairman. They are deliberative assemblies 
with advisoiy powers only, but they have considerable influence, 
as the Administration usually attempts to bring its policy into 
line with the public opinion they express. Matters relating to 
local government, such as public health and road construction, 
are their concern. Each District Council is represented on the 
General Council or Bunga which is a native parliament meeting 
annually at Umtata, though again the powers are deliberative and 
advisory only. 

The economic prosperity of the Transkei might be assured 
U the Union Government would give greater care to the improve- 
ment of native husbandry. Owing to primitive methods of 
cultivation and to over-stocking of cattle — with its dire con- 
sequences for the condition of the pa.sturage — the region with 
its two million inhabitants is not self-supporting; u.sually there 
is need to import maize from the High Veld. On account 
of their economic poverty the male Natives usually find it neces- 
sary soonci or later to leave the Transkei for temporary employ- 
ment in other parts of the Union, especially the Rand whose 
three main sources of labour are Mozambique, the Transkei and 
Basutoland. Unfortunately, the steady drain on man-power 
tends towards the disintegration of community life. 

Immediately to the west of the Kei River, in the Ciskei, 
there are several Native Districts interspersed amongst areas of 
European occupation, and for these King William's Town is the 
administrative centre. 

Although outside the p<.)litical framework of the Union so far, 
Basutoland and Swaziland arc really two big Native Reserves 
whose economic — and possibly political — future, as in the case 
of the Transkei, is closely linked to that of the Union. 

The ‘ Protectrirate ’ rule of Basutoland differs from the 
Transkei system mainly in its recognition and support of the 
traditional authority of the chiefs, who allot land according 
to custom and control the native courts. Furthermore, there 
is no enforcement of individual tenure of land in any part of 
the Protectorate. Neither the Basutos nor the Bechuanas desire 
amalgamation with the Union since it would, at best, involve 
the type of administration that prevails in the Transkei, with 
its alien institution of White officialdom. 

In Swaziland rather more than one-third of the total area 
of 6700 sq. miles has been set iisidc for the exclusive use of the 
Natives. The greater part of the remainder is held by <»nces- 
sion companies intent on developing the mineral (e.g. tin and 
gold) and agricultural (e.g. cotton) resources of the country. 
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On the land that is assured to them the Swazis, who are of Zulu- 
Xosa stock and number about 185,000, have reasonable accom- 
modation at present. They possess good cattle pastures, but 
the inevitable increase of population will produce overcrowding 
and emigration, on a much larger scale than at present, to the 
European areas of the Union. There is very little White settle- 
ment ; the European population is about 2800, but nearly one- 
half are nominal occupants only, being usually absent from the 
country. Mbabane, the largest ' camp ’ and the centre of 
administration, has some two hundred officials and traders. 

The Policy of Segregation in South Africa 

Competition for land between Bantu and European began 
in the later part of the eighteenth century when both were 
spreading into the virtually empty sub-continent. In this 
struggle the victorious Europeans have dealt less than justly 
with the Africans. Almost in every case the Native Reserves 
are overcrowded, and unless the solution of the land problem is 
to introduce the Natives on an even larger scale than at present 
into the towns a much more equitable distribution of land than 
is now contemplated will be required. At the present time 
more than three-quarters of the total population of the Union 
is free to hold only one-tenth of the territory. 

Prior to 1913 Natives in the Cape Province and Natal could 
acquire land by freehold or lease without any discrimination 
against them : but the right was withdrawn by the Natives 
Land Act of 1913 -which applied to the Union as a whole and 
forbade the Bantu to purchase territory outside of existing 
locations and reserves, i.e. outside of 8 per cent of the area of 
the Union. By the terms of the Act, however, a land com- 
mission was appointed to recommend additional areas in which 
Natives might be permitted to purchase land to the exclusion of 
Europeans. The recommendation was that, in all, rather more 
than 13 p)cr cent of the Union should be reserved to Native 
occupation with the aim of bringing about at least a partial 
segregation of the White and Black communities. In 1936 a 
more generous land policy seemed to be inaugurated by the 
setting up of the South African Native Trust. Th«‘ latter was 
empowered to acquire additional land for Xati\e ,st*ttlement to 
bring the gross total up to 35,000,000 acres, or 75 p(.*r cent more 
than the area available to Natives before i()3r) ; but much of the 
additional land w-as already congested. It set-ms clear that there 
should be the early establishment of Native territories in at least 
two regions of the Union where effective White settlement is 
quite impracticable by reason of climatic unsuitability, viz. the 
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entire regions of the Low Veld and Bush Veld, of the Northern 
and Eastern Transvaal. 

The failure of the Union Government to make adequate 
grants of land to the Bantu is producing the crisis which the 
more enlightened of South Africans wish to avoid. From the 
over-populated reserves Natives are encouraged to move to the 
towns where they lose touch with Bantu society and yet are 
debarred from entrance as free men to European civilization. 
Opponents of segregation include those who wish always to be 
able to exploit abundant and cheap Black labour ; they are 
not only the big companies but also the majority of the colonists 
who require farm labour and domestic servants. Segregation, 
how’ever incomplete, would check the migration from the reserves 
to the towns and would make it necessary for the European to 
do for himself much of the labour now almost entirely assigned 
to the ‘ Kaffirs ’. To make segregation a policy with an appeal 
to the White Man it is first of all necessary to convince him 
that manual toil is honourable and essential to his physical well- 
being. 

‘ Colour-bar ' legislation directed towards the maintenance of 
the Natives in a servile condition indicates a lack of ability to 
realize that if the Bantu are to be introduced en masse into the 
European system — as unfortunately seems to be inevitable in 
the absence of a generous Native policy — it is better for both 
races that the economic status of the lower should be raised. 
But for the majority of South Africans racial fear, with the 
unreason of panic, overrules all economic argument, and the 
governiiig class is never likidy of its own accord to concede to 
the Bantu a measure of e(juality — economic, so' lal or political. 

Although not permitted to undertake trades or professions 
that are classified :us skilled, the Bantu have shown by rapidly- 
acquired proficiency that there are few occupations from which 
they would be e.xcluded but for the colour bar. As it is there 
is a noticeable tendency on the part of employers to engage 
cheap Kaffir labour for types of occupation long deemed to be 
the preserve of the White worker, and no legislation is able to 
arrest this tendency indefinitely. The increasing employment 
of Natives in European-controlled industry will inevitably in- 
tensify a conqx'tition from which sooner or later will arise the 
challenge that merit and skill — not race— should alone provide 
the basis of discrimination. The growing strength of such trade 
unions of Bantu labour as thf ‘ African Workers Union which 
has its head-quarters on the Rand is a very significant portent. 
Though such developments are vaguely realized and feared by 
White South,, Africa, that they are the inevitable consequence 

*4 
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of the disintegration of tribal society and of the European 
community’s dependence on native labour is not widely 
appreciated. 

Territorial Segregation in Southern Rhodesia 

In this self-governing Colony whi'rt' the bt>ginnings of White 
settlement are very recent the extension of European land- 
owmership has not gone nearly so far as in the Union, nor are 
White and Black communities so much intermingled as they are 
farther south. Consequently, partial segregation is practicable 
wthout serious dislocation of economic interests, and it is now 
being carried out according to a plan that shows more apprecia- 



Fig. 37 . — Southern Rhodesia. The Allocation of Lands 

1. European areas. 4. Areas uut so far allocated. 

2 . Native Reserve*. S. Railwa/i. 

3. Areas reserved for Native Purchase. 

(Note that the railways keep almost entirely to the Euro(>ran arras.) 


tion of Native requirements than any scheme of the kind yet 
attempted in British Africa. 

Very early this century the principle was approved of reserv- 
ing certain lands exclusively for Native occupation, and in these 
areas there was to be no interference with the Bantu system of 
communal tenure. Their situation was mainly confined to the 
Middle and Low Veld, for even as early as forty years ago 
practically the entire High Veld was clainujd for European 
farming and mining. Natives already occupying the land to be 
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reserved for Europeans became tenants of the latter ; and to-day 
their scattered groups, landless and with an insecure status, 
number about or more than one-quarter of the Bantu 

of the Colony, and jirovide the bulk of the labour required for 
the various industrial and agricultural enterprises of the White 
community. 

In order to rais(j the economic status of the Bantu it was 
decided about twenty years ago to allocate for native purchase 
lands, in addition to the Reserves, where the European buyers' 
competition would not be permitted. On the other hand, in 
view of the guarantees already given to European settlers the 
High Veld is not to be opened to native purchase. In this way 
territorial segregation was recommended by the Land Commis- 
sion which reported in 1926. The division of territory proposed 
by the Commission received Government sanction and is on the 
following lines : 

(a) There are left out of account about 18,000,000 acres 
considered to be generally unsuitable for human occupa- 
tion at j)resent, particularly the tsetse-infested Low 
Veld of tlie Zambezi and of the Sabi-Limpopo. Decision 
is postponed regarding the future of these lands. 

The runaindi r, about 78,ooo,oo() acres, is divided 
into tlirce zone^ — • 

(d) riie continuous area mainly on the High Veld already 
owned and partially occupied by Europeans — about 
J2, 000, 000 acres — together with 15,000,000 acres re- 
served for European purchase ; 

(c) Idanking the High \'eld on both sides, tW discontinuous 

zone of the Native Reserves — established early this 
century -mainly on the Middle \’eld and with an 
aggregate area of nearly 2i,t)(^o,ooo acres; 

(d) Attaclu'd to the Native Reserves a large number of 

comparatively small plots — in all about 7,500,000 acres 
— which are to be supplementary Reserves or ‘ Native 
Purchase Areas '. In this category but not in (c) 
individual tenure is introduced. 

It is recommended that Ml Natives living, at the time of the 
Report, on luiropean farms as labour tenants or squatters should 
be gradually moved to the ' Native Purchase Areas If this 
is to be carried out thoroughly it seems inevitable that there 
w'ill be a shortage of labour available for European enterprise, 
as it would require a psychological revolution to induce White 
Rhodesia to provide field- and mine-labour from its own ranks. 
It will be interesting to observe how far there is Government 
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insistence on the termination of the squatter S3rstem and on the 
withdrawal of all Natives to reserved lands. ^ 

Undoubtedly Southern Rhodesia is learning from the experi- 
ence of the Union. The segregation scheme will certainly post- 
pone for long the disintegration of tribal society and the con- 
sequent flooding of the European areas by a Black proletariat : 
and at the same time it offers opportunity for the progressive 
Natives to reach economic independence and to raise the standard 
of their agricultural production. But on its territorial basis the 
scheme is considerate and generous to Native society only if 
judged by colonial standards : to the more impartial onlooker 
there seems little justice in a plan whereby 48 million acres are 
reserved for 69,000 Europeans and only 28 million acres for 
1,400,000 Natives. 
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CHAPTER II 


EAST AFRICA 

T he Groat Lakes Plateau with an avorapfc elevation 
exceeding 3000 feet is a region of distinctive physique 
in the geography of Africa. With it the neiglibouring 
ocean littoral is to be included, for cultural and commercial 
associations with the interior highland are intimate. The 
political units whose territory extends over the region are — 
the Uganda Protectorate (94,200 sq. miles), ^ Kenya Colony 
and Protectorate (224,960 sq. miles), Tanganyika Territory 
(374,000 sq. miles) — with which the Ruanda and Unindi Dis- 
tricts of the Belgian Congo were formerly included — Xyasaland 
(37,596 sq. miles). Northern Rhodesia (287,950 sq. miles), and 
the northern part of Portuguese East Africa. 

On its northern side the boundary zone of the region is 
clearly indicated by the existence of two basin depressions of 
average altitude not more than 1500-2000 feet, which, except 
where a narrow netk of plateau connects, detach lofty Abyssinia 
from the Great Lakes Plateau in Northern Uganda and South- 
Western Kenya. Of these depressions one is part of the broad 
basin of the Bahr-el-Jebel in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan ; the 
other, culminating in Lake Rudolf, occupies the northern third 
of Kenya and by reason of its low elevation, aridity and sparse 
population is more closely a,ssociated with Eastern Somaliland 
than with the East African Plateau. 

Westwards there is a comparatively abrupt contrast between 
the highlands of the Western Rift Valley and the Congo Ba.sin. 
The delimitation of the region on this side has both geographical 
and ethnological justification, though such considerations were 
set aside by the inclusion of the Ruanda-Urundi highland within 
the Belgian Congo after the elimination of Germany from East 
Africa after the First World War. 

Southwards our region marches with South Africa and goes 
up to the Zambezi valley. Nya.saland, in its physical character 
as well as in its social and commercial life, is essentially a part 

^Of which area 13,600 sq. miles represent lake water, 
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of the East African Plateau, but the unwieldy and very unsatis- 
factory unit of Northern Rhodesia is not so easily allotted a 
place in regional classification. The eastern lobe of Northern 
Rhodesia has affinities with Nyasaland and South-Western Tan- 
ganyika ; but the western, with its long extension towards the 
heart of the continent, is Central African in situation and — in its 
industrial and commercial life — is more naturally grouped with 
the Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo. But there would 
be confusion to the reader if the Protectorate were to be divided 
in the manner suggested, and Northern Rhodesia as a whole is 
included in this chapter. It will not, however, be overlooked 
that here is a striking instance of disregard for geographical 
principles in frontier delimitation, which has been carried out 
only with the view of incorporating as much land as possible 
in order to forestall rival colonial Powers with similar ambitions. 
Once drawn, the boundary tine becomes rigid and its rectifi- 
cation in the li^^lit of g('op;raphiral and ethnic realities is likely 
to be increa'^ini^ly opposed by vested interests. 

The littoral belt with which we are concerned is mainly that 
of Tanganyika and Kenya, together with the neighbouring 
islands, esi)ecially Zanzibar. This coastal zone provides the 
commercial and cultural contacts between the interior Plateau 
and the outer world, and its alien civilization, mainly Arabian 
in origin, has penetrated the interior at least as far as the 
Great Lakes. 

As a detached fragmc'iit of the East African Plateau, Mada- 
gascar is suitably included, but in respect of cultural life there is 
little connexion between the great i.sland and the continent, 
d<-spitc its proximity - at one j)oint not more than 200 miles 
distant. The civilization of Madagascar owes more to Malayan 
and oth<T east< ilv contacts tluin to the N»'gro world near at hand. 

The Lands of Trans -Zambezia 

Situated far inside the inter-tropical zone and with a very 
small proportion of its area a.s high as feet. Northern 

Rhodesia cannot be expected ever to prove as attractive to 
White settlement a.s the lands farther south. There are only 
22,000 Europi'ans (i() 4 ()),of whom the greater number represent 
immigration after the hirst World War and again after the Second 
W'orld War when the settlement of ex-officers in East Africa was 
encouraged.* \et there is more land available for immigrants, 
without depressing the standards of native life, than in any 
other territory of East Africa, as indicated by the exceptionally 
» As late as nju tl\crc were only 1500 Europeans resident in the 
Protectorate. . 
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low density of five persons to the square mile. The Natives— 
about 1,750,000— are roughly equal, numerically, to those of 
Southern Rhodesia whose area is but half as great. 

As in the case of neighbouring Nyasaland, agricultural progress 
continues to be held in check, an undoubted consequence of 
isolation from markets and prohibitive costs of transport. Com- 
munications are still quite inadequate, largely based as they 
continue to be on a single railway track, across the centre of 
the Protectorate, that was intended by its promoters solely as 
an outlet for the mineral wealth discovered at Broken Hill and 
Bw’ana Mkubwa. 

The portion of tlie African Plateau represented by the 
Protectorate is a dissected platform, from 3000 to 4000 feet 
above sea-level, traversed by streams flowing down either side 
of a low divide to the Congo and Zambezi, respectively. The 
great Luaiigwa tributary of the Zambezi isolates by means of 
its malarious and sparsely-peopled valley, impassable during the 
rainy season, the extreme eastern district from the main body 
of the Protectorate. Eastern Luang^va — as this outlying dis- 
trict is known — merges with the high land of Western Nyasaland 
and, in respect both of its native life and of its modern economic 
development, is more naturally associated with Nyasaland than 
W'ith the remainder of the Protectorate. Immediately to the 
west of the Luangwa River and parallel to its ctairse runs the 
escarpment of the Muchinga Mountains, whose alignment tends 
to accentuate the separateness of the easternmost district. 

Excepting the south-western zone bordering the Zambezi, 
where the rainfall is less tlian 30 inches and thin bush and s{)arse 
grass are characteristic, the general vegetation is savanna, merg- 
ing into park savanna on the Nyasaland and Belgian Congo 
borders, in response to longer and heavier rains. Everywhere 
the winter period of drought is considt'rable — usually from 
early May to the end of October — and in the south-w'est where 
the rainfall is not only lowest but also most uncertain many 
tributaries of the Zambezi are intermittent in flow.^ 

The rains are most reliable in Eastern Euangwa where higher 
altitude than the average is also an inducement to White farm- 
ing settlement. Here agriculture is normally more successful 
and varied than in any part of Northern Rhodesia. Fort 
Jameson close to the Nyasaland border is the centre of this 
European fanning community of a few hundred settlers. It 
is about 400 miles from the nearest point on the Rhodesian 
Railway — either Lusaka or Broken Hill — and although a motor- 

* At Kalomo, near Victoria Falls, the mean rainfall is 29 inches. In 
1923-4 the total for the year was only 15 inches. 
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service is maintained along this ' Great East Road * between the 
centre of the* Protoctoraie and its eastern outpost, the latter looks 
eastwards to Nyasalaad as an indirect outlet to ocean ports and 
overseas mark(*ts. Mcjtor-Iorry transport is in regular operation 
between bort Jameson and Blantyre, 300 miles distant and the 
rail-head of the Nyasalaiid system. Tobacco is the principal 
commercial crop and indeed the only one of importance that will 
bear the costs of long-distance* freightage. Maize, though grown 
more extensively than any oth<*r crop, docs not repay export, and 



Fig. 38. — Northern Rhodesia : Distribution of Native Reserves (1928) 
1. Native Kcvrve«. 2. Railway. 3. Provincial boundanes. 


is retained for local needs. Actually the areas under maize 
and tobacco have not increased during recent years, largely in 
consequence of commercial isolation that is more marked than 
in the case of any other European fanning community of Africa 
with the possible exception of the small Fife-Abercorn settle- 
ment in the extreme north-east of the Protectorate.' In the 
latter district coffee and tobacco, together with subsistence 


* In 1930-1 Kuropoan-grown madze and tobacco in the Protectorate 
as a whole occupied 43.000 and 2300 acres respectively, figures which 
are practically identical with those of IQ23— 4. The proportion of the 
total area of the Protectorate under cultivation by Europeans is only 
about 0-5 per cent. 
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crops, are grown on a very small scale, and trading intercourse 
with the outer world is maintained by the navigable Lake Tan- 
ganyika as far as Kigoma, from which Dar-es-S^aam is reached 
by railway. It has been repeatedly proposed to construct a line 
from Dodoma on the Central Tanganyika Railway to Fife, and 
such an enterprise would seem to be one of the most necessary 
stages in the evolution of the railway net of East Africa — unless 
the success of motor transport should render it superfluous. 

Until the time of the ^cond World War the eastern di.stricts 
included two vast concessions held respectively by the British 
South Africa Companv' (2J million acres in Tanganyika Province) 
and by the North Charterland Company (61 million acres in 
Eastern Luangwa). They occupied about 5 per cent of Northern 
Rhodesia and included some of its most fertile land, but have lately 
been reduced in area. It was precisely in the districts which 
contained the concessions that the Natives were most densely 
settled : and the allocation of reserves and other lands for the 
guaranteed and permanent occupation of the Awemha, the 
Angoni and other important groups was regarded as a nece.s.sary 
act of justice. Previously the reserves of the Protectorate, about 
one-third of the area, were mainly in western and central districts. 

The Rhodesian-Nya.saland frontier entirely disregards the 
integrity of tribal lands, with the result that th<‘ .\ngoni and 
Achowa tribesmen — in all about 200,000 — are separated adminis- 
tratively from their kinsmen in Nyasaland. Thus a further 
argument — additional to that which is implicit in our discussion 
of the space relations of North-Eastern Rhodesia — e.xists for 
the union of Eastern Luangwa with Nyasaland, as indeed was 
recommended by the East African Commission (Chairman, Sir 
E. Hilton Young) in 1929. 

In the railway zone of the centre are distributed the majority 
of the European settlers. From a point, about 100 miles north- 
east of Livingstone, along the railway to within a short distance 
of Broken Hill economic interests are practically confined to 
ranching and agriculture, with maize as the staple crop. Beyond 
Broken Hill, an important mining centre for zinc, as far as the 
Katanga (Belgian Congo) border, and especially in the district 
of Ndola, the recent opening of the rich copper-field that is 
an extension of the great metalliferous bolt of Katanga has 
introduced a population of mining supervisors and technicians. 
As a whole the Katanga- Rhodesian industrial zone possesses 
the greatest copj^r resources yet found within a single area of 
the world, and in Northern Rhodesia annual pnKluction has 
already exceeded 300,000 tons (1941). By the end of 1931 
two new Rhodesian mines had reached their first output, though 
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farther south Bwana Mkubwa had long been producing. Two 
outlets on the African coast now compete for the evacuation of 
Rhodesian copper. Until the 30’s of the century the greater 
part was exported by Beira, but the opening of the Benguella 
Railway from Katanga to Lobito Bay offers a much shorter route 
to Europe, with about the same distance overland. 

The farming community of the railway zone is well placed 
to supply maize and cattle to the mining camps both of the 
Protectorate and of Katanga. Traffic of this kind is the main 
commercial enterprise undertaken by the White agriculturists : 
indeed, the demand for cattle and dairy products has been 
greater than they have been able to satisfy, and each year 
thousands of head of stock are carried by rail across Northern 
Rhodesia from Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland to Katanga. 

Settlement in the railway zone was the pioneer work of 
Southern Rhodesians, and contacts with the Colony have always 
been close. It is natural, therefore, that the Europeans of 
Central-Northern Rhodesia should consider their interests to be 
identified with those of the parent community south of the 
Zambezi. Before long it is expected that communication 
between the main centres of the Colony and Protectorate 
respectively will be greatly expedited by a railway link con- 
necting Sinoia (north-west of Salisbury) and Kafue (south of 
Lusaka) i.e. across the ‘ neck ’ of the great railway circuit from 
Salisbury to Lusaka by w.iy of Buluwayo and Livingstone. 
The settlor-, of the railway /.one believe that only by union wath 
Southern Rhode-ia is there hope of achieving responsible govern- 
ment. and they have r.’sisted a proposal to part ; ion Northern 
RhodeMa, which would involve the detachment of Ea^ern 
Luangwa and with it the source of much of the native labour 


employod by hiiroprans. i r • 

At present, in the early stages of mining and farnung enter- 
prise* thoro is a ct)ii>idorable number of Natives who find it 
necessary to leave the Protectorate temporarily m order to 
obtain cmiplovmeiit. In the reserves there is Practjcally no 
agricultural production other than for subsistence— the lack of 
transport facilities alone renders export difficult if not impossible 
- and the ('...vernnient has done very little to extend and improve 
tlm basis of native farming. Yet a poll-tax is f.n^anded from 
Natives and this cash payment can only be met m very niany 
case's by wages from European employ iiiont. ^ any thousanck of 
afe engaged in the areas of White settlement, espea^y 
the railway zonel whilst of those* wlio emigrate for short periods 
nearly one-half go to Southern Rhodesia and the majority o 
the rLainder to the Union and the Katanga Provmce. In the 
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Belgian Congo there is, from the native point of view, « distinct 
economic advantage in the absence of an occupational ‘ colour 
bar ' : the latter operates in the main European areas of the 
Protectorate and reserves skilled occupations to the White Man. 

Livingstone is inconveniently situated as an administrative 
centre for the European community of the railway zone, and 
much more so for the Protectorate as a whole. For some 6o miles 
north-east of Livingstone and parallel to the railway the country 
is unsuited to White farming settlement, whilst the population 
of Natives is also very sparse. In 1929 it was decided to select 
a new site for a capital that would be more centrally placed 
than Livingstone in relation to the life of Northern Rhodesia. 
That it should be along the north-south line of railway was a 
foregone conclusion, and care was taken that the site should 
be healthy as well as easily accessible. Lusaka — the capital since 
1935 — will, it is believed, satisfy the conditions required : it stands 
on a well-drained ridge in the midst of the European fanning belt, 
about 300 miles to the north-east of Livingstone and 200 miles 
to the south of the new mining area, llie route of the Great 
North Road of the near future — still for long distances a mere track 
possible for motor traffic * — between Cape Town and Nairobi 
(Kenya) runs through Lusaka and Broken Hill ; it th(‘n leaves 
the railway zone and leads to Abercorn in the extreme north-east, 
and so into Tanganyika Territory. Other motor tracks, including 
the Great East Road already mentioned, also converge on Lusaka, 
so that the latter possesses a degree of nodality wliich is likely 
to increase with the opening-up of the country. The aerodrome 
at Broken Hill has been replaced in favour by one latelv built 
at Lusaka, from which companies o{)erate air services in Xya.sa- 
land and the Rhodesias. Up to the present the centrifugal 
tendencies in the Protectorate have been so pronounced as to 
render very difficult the centralization of administration ; but 
if Northern Rhodesia is to remain unchanged as a political unit 
there is no doubt that Lusaka will serve as well as any site that 
could be chosen as the administrative and commi'rcial focus of 
the Protectorate. 

The western district, Barotseland — over much of which rain- 
fall is unreliable and less than 30 inches — is a re.serv<,*d area 
for native occupation which should be distinguished from the 
other re.serves in the Protectorate, h'or administrative j)urposcs 
it is entirely separate from the main body of Northern Rhodesia 
and, if the partition of the latter is to be undertaken, no doubt 
the Barotse will retain their tribal lands and a status similar 
to that of the Native Territories of South Africa. At the head 

^ As yet there are few metalled roads in Tropical Africa outside urban 
areas. 
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of the Barotse is a paramount chief whose rights are protected 
by treaty. There is usually little governmental interference 
with his rule which is not, however, autocratic, for the national 
council the Khotla — shares with him the responsibilities of 
judicial authority. 

In the other reserves, the majority of which are disposed on 
the flanks of the railway zone, there is rather more interference 
with native rule, and Luropean magistrates are responsible for 
the administration of justice. Recently efforts have been made 
to encourage a greater degree of native co-operation in the work 
of local government ; and administration seems likely to proceed 
a^ong the lines suggested by the model of the Transkeian Terri- 
tories in the Union. 

As the trustee for native society the British Administration 
has to face the demands of the White settlers for political status 
comparable to that of their kinsmen in Southern Rhodesia. 
Nothing less than responsible government is asked, and for this 
there would need to be an unofficial majority — elected by the 
settlers — on the l.egislative Council. It is not likely, however, 
in view of the criticism of an influential body of British opinion, 
that the Colonial Ollice will concede the political demands of the 
settlers, at least for some time to come. 

The Borderlands of Lake Nyasa 

The great lake, 360 miles long and occupying part of the 
southern e.xtension of the Great Rift V^alley, is steeply bordered 
both eastwards and westw-ards by scarped highlands that in 
places exceed 8000 feet. These highland masses enclosing the 
lake together with the usually narrow lacustrine shore represent, 
within the Bast .African Plateau, a distinct physical unit which 
is, however, divided between three administrations — of the 
Nyasaland Protectorate, Portuguese East Africa, and Tanganyika 
Territory, resix-ctively. 

In respect of both Native life and European settlement the 
western and southern borderlands of the Lake are of greater 
consequence than those of the east. The boundaries of the 
Protectorate are the result of hasty annexation that was con- 
sidered necessary in order to forestall the claims of Portuguese 
and Germans. Modern European penetration, apart from the 
occasional visits to the lower Shire region of Portuguese traders 
and gold prospectors, began with British missionary enterprise 
in the highlands to the east of the upper Shir^ valley: this 
from 1876 onwards. The districts of Blantyre and neighbouring 
Limbe became in the later years of the nineteenth century, and 
have remained, tlie principal centres of European settlement* 
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From these bases missionaries and traders extended their influ- 
ence northwards along the margins of Lake Nyasa, and in so 
doing aroused the Portuguese and German Administrations to 
make effective their territorial claims right up to the eastern shore. 

Outside the Shir6 Highlands, with its 
centres of Blantyre, Limbe and Zomba 
(the head-quarters of the Administra- 
tion), White settlement is negligible, and 
in and around the townships mentioned 
are the majority of the 2000 members 
of the European community, together 
with a similar nuinl)er of Indian traders. 
So far there has been no tendencj' for 
the immigrants to e.\tend into the 
northern district of the Protectorate. 
Yet tiny as are the proportions of White 
colonization in Nyasaland, they are very 
much more considerable than in the 
neighbouring highland areas of Portu- 
guese East Africa and Tanganyika 
Territory. During the last few years, 
however, the Mandatory (iovernment, 
successor to the German Protectorate, 
has considered the possibility of opening 
to European settlement the highlands of 
the Iringa and Songea districts in the 
Fig. 39 .— Nyasaland : Pis- extreme south-west of the Territory, 
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where, over considerable areas, the 
indigenous population is sparse. 

Although equal to about one-seventh 
only of the area of Northern Rhodesia, 


B. Lakes. 

L.C. Lake Chilwa (or Shin%a) 
SJl. = Shir^ ki^er 


Nyasaland has a similar number of 
Natives — 1,680.000 in 1940. .According 


p.H.^^’port’Hwail to available data it is conclusive that 


(Thu map lairiy closely resfrabks dou.sity is hcTC relatively high and cer- 
‘bSt wTs tainly higher than in the Portuguese 
di=itricts east of the Lake, but distribu- 
tion is exceedingly uneven, with the 
greatest concentration in the south. In jiarts of the Shire High- 
lands (3000-7000 ft.), that extend for 90 miles from north to 
south, the density exceeds 200 per square mile ; the district of 
Blantyre is a case in point. Undoubtedly the presence of the 
White Man has attracted the Native to .settle as a .s(|uatter in the 
southern highlands because of the opjiort uni ties for wagc-lalwjur ; 
but apart from this special factor, important in determining 
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the general distribution throughout the Protectorate is the wide 
variation of soil fertility. Nearly all the Nyasaland peoples, 
including such import., nt groups as the Yao and Angoni, are 
wncerned with agriculture rather than with stock, and in the 
Protectorate arc some of the most enlightened native farmers 
in £ast Africa.^ Indted, we lind that native cultivation exceeds 
the output of Lurtjjjcan farms in respect not only of subsistence 
crops bananas, maize, rice — but also of the chief commercial 
crops tobacco and cotton — which normally are able to bear the 
costs of long-distance transport. This position suggests com- 
parison with Uganda where, however, there is no possibility of 
considerable European settlement. It is notable that every year 
there are more Nyasaland Natives working in other parts of Africa 
than there are < inployed by Eunjpeans w'ithin the Protectorate. 
By its exi)()rt of labour Nyasaland is playing a big part in the 
development of such lands as the Rhodesias, the Union of South 
Africa and Tanganyika. 

Mr. h, l)i,\ey ^ has made a preliminary investigation of the 
relatif)n.Siup ;oils to 13 antu distribution. He shows that, 
leaving out of aecount the exceptionally high densities of the 
I’mropi'an areas, th^ re is a t<*ndency for Natives to gather on 
alluvial .soils along the lake shore and near the rivers, including 
the H(K>r of the Rift \'alley immediately north and south of 
the Lake. The lowlainl border of the Lake has an average 
width of j-j miles only, both on the western and eastern sides, 
but there are long stretclu*s— c*.g. below the Livingstone Moun- 
tains — whert* the mountainous scarp ri.ses almost sheer from 
the w'ater. One of the most spacious plains west of the Lake 
is a strip about () inil«‘s wide stretching from the S».‘ii^we River to 
Deep Bay, in tlu* north of the Protectorate : here on rich loams 
there are distinct possibilities for tobacco. 

Throughout the highlands of Western and Northern Nyasa- 
land population distribution is mainly determined, according to 
Mr. Dixey, by the underlying (.solid) geological formation. Wdiere 
graphitic gneisses and crystalline limestones occur the overlying 
soils are of good fertility and the population concentration is 
higher than tlie average for the Protectorate : in contrast, areas of 
low density correspoiul to sterile, sandy soils which have weathered 
from graniti*, acid gneissi's and Palaeozoic sedimentary rocks. 

The variations in relief, soil and climate throughout Nyasa- 
land are so wide that a considerable range of tropical and 
sub-tropical crops is made possible. It is, as a whole, a country 
of reliable and abundant rainfall, with usually from 3^ fo 4^ 
inches in the lowlands and from 4^ inches in the high- 

* V. ‘ The Distribution of Population in Nyasaland *, Geog. Review, 
Vol. XVHl, 19^8, pp. 
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lands, though the latter figure is confined to rather exceptional 
areas such as the Mlanje Plateau (6ooo-gooo ft.) in the south- 
east. A savanna vegetation gives place here and there to 
patches of hard-wood forest, with bamboo forest at higher 
altitudes. European settlers avoid the lowlands where the 
combination of intense heat and high humidity would prove 
intolerable to them. In such districts, whose climatic conditions 



Fig. 40. — Nyasaland : Native 
and European Lands (1928) 

1. Lands not officially classed as ' NaUve 

Reserves but intended !cjr native 
occupation oolv. 

2 . Alienated areas under European owner- 

ship. 


are unfavourable to White immigra- 
tion, the agriculture of the Bantu is 
often very successful and includes 
the production of the greater part of 
tlie cotton crop of the Protectorate, 
for which the special region is the 
valley of the Shire Kiver. Cotton 
has had a hazardous history in the 
European areas ; the acreage planted 
is small as also is the output. 
Tobacco is the staple of the export 
trade — nearly 8000 tons were ex- 
ported in TQ46 — and here again it is 
the native cultivator who plays the 
most prominent part. It is regret- 
table, in view of the very fav'ourable 
conditions for agriculture, that 
Nyasaland plays a small, almost 
insignificant, part in the commerce 
of East Africa. There seems to be 
no possibility for economic advance 
until the territory has improved 
means of access to markets. 

European settlers are confident 
that as a result of the completion of 
the Zambezi bridge at ^na (200 
miles from Bcira and on Portuguese 
territory), the greatly improved 
facilities for through traffic by the 


3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway from Blantyre to the coast will greatly 
stimulate commerce. ITiis is, indeed, borne out by recent trade 
figures. From Blantyre southwards to Port Herald on the 
frontier, the Shird Highlands Railway has a length of 113 miles : 
then from Port Herald to the north bank of the Zambezi at 


Chindio there are. 61 miles of the Central African Railway; 
and from the opposite bank of the river — traversed by the new 
railway bridge — the Trans-Zambezi Railway leads to Beira. To 
the general advantage of traffic the three lines are under joint 
administration. The Shir£ River is, unfortunately, useless for loQg- 
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distance transport as, apart from the difficulties of low water in the 
dry season, there is a stretch of 70 miles in which rapids occur. 

Another recent and outstanding transport development is the 
continuation of the railway from Blantyre to Chipoka on the south 
shore of Lake Nyasa ; whilst a proposal to continue this line in 
order to connect Fort Jameson with Blantyre by rail is also 
receiving attention. If the construction of a line from the Central 
Tanganyika Railway, possibly at Dodoma, to the north shore 
of Lake Nyasa should be undertaken it will mean that the 
northern districts of the Protectorate — at present almost isolated 
— will be provided with a short route to the coast at Dar-es- 
, Salaam. Considerable progress is being made with the improve- 
ment of routes for motor vehicles by tlie building of bridges and 
culverts. Of the two motor roads for long-distance communica- 
tion that enter Nyasaland one, between Fort Jameson and 
Blantyre, has already been mentioned ; the other links Blantyre 
to Salisbury (S. Khod(‘sia). 

Unlike Northern Rhodesia the smaller Protectorate is with- 
out considerable mineral \v(‘alth at present accessible ; and as 
Luropcan agrieiilture is at low ebb and provides w’ork for only 
a very small percentage of the local Bantu it follow’s that many 
Natives who arc unabh*, through lack of transport, to market 
th('ir crops must seek work outside Nyasaland in order to meet 
the d(‘inands of taxation. They make long journeys, sometimes 
lasting weeks, to districts as far north as Kenya and as far south 
as the Transvaal. 

In the Shire Highlands a very large proportion of the Bantu 
— in the case of the l^)lantyrc district as much as one-half — 
live as >(iuatters on Fhiropean estates and are bound to provide 
for several months each year unpaid labour to the White land- 
owner. More than one-seventh of the area of the Protectorate, 
or about (k)oo s<i. miles, has been alienated to European settlers, 
numbering iSj8 in 1036, and to corporations of which the British 
South Africa Company has easily the largest holding, with a 
coiTipact block of 2,700,000 acres in North Nyasa. Actually 
there is a larger proportion alit'nated than in any British East 
African Dependency^ Ii is n'giettable that the lands outside 
the alienated areas have not yet been set aside as reserves 
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exclusively for Native occupation, and the integrity of tribal 
lands will continue to be threatened so long as their boundaries 
remain without definite legal sanction and protection. 

In consequence of former Arab slave-raiding, inter-tribal wars, 
alienation of land to Europeans, and emigration for employment, 
the tribal society of Nyasaland has experienced steady dis- 
integration. As early as 1904 the Nyasaland Government com- 
mented on the existing tendency for the larger native communities 
to disintegrate. By that time large areas had been alienated to 
Europeans in the Zomba and Blantyro districts. Recent policy 
has attempted to reconstitute the tribal units and to introduce 
‘ indirect rule * through their medium. In other ways also the 
Government has shown benevolence towards the Native's, as, for 
example, by the encouragement of tobacco cultivation on native- 
held lands, in spite of the protests of the \Vhit(‘ farmers. Working 
against the effort to restore the traditional authority of th(' chiefs 
is the presence of a large number of Natives with exp(*ri('nee of 
residence outside of Nyasaland, and of otfuTS with an (education 
which is designed to lit them for work under Europeans. 

Zanzibar and the Mainland Coast 

The place of Zanzibar ^ in the civilization of h'ast Africa, 
prior to British and German penetration of tlu* mainlaiul during 
the last quarter of the nineteentli century, has been briefly 
discussed in an earlier chapttT. No longer is tiu* i^Iainl the 
organizing centre for trade undertaken by Aral)>. aci()>s ihr. 
East African Plateau. Indeed, with the growth of mainLind 
ports such as I)ar-es-Salaam and Mombasa, which are aKo tin* 
termini of continental railway sy.stems, Zanzibar ha^ ceased t vi-n 
to be an important commercial entrepot between Southern 
Asia and East Africa. It remains, however, the meeting ground 
of African and Oriental, and affords one of tlu* most notable 
instances in the world of satisfactory co-operation lutween 
diverse racial and social groups within a single community. 

Both in the larger island (640 srp miles) and in Pemba Bantu, 
Arab and Indian groups are in contact. The jx>pulation of the 
islands combined is about 300,000 *of which a ver\’ larg(‘ majority 
are native African, and the Arab and Indian miiKUities numbe r 
43,000 and 15,000 respectivt'ly. The mi.xture of cultures is 
well illustrated by the number of languages that are widi'ly 
spoken throughout both islanfls : there are many dialects of 
Bantu, in addition to Swahili, as well as Arabic, Indian (Gujarati, 
&c.) and English. 

' The name is derived from two terms, one Persian, the other Indian, 
viz. Zanz- bar, which means ' Country of the Black Man ’. 

•In 1948 — population of Zanzibar, 150,943; Pemba, 114,900. 
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In theory the Sultan' of Zanzibar still exerts his sovereignty 
over the coastal belt known as the Kenya Protectorate ; but 
the distinction between ^ Colony ' and ' Protectorate ' in Kenya 
is likely soon to disappear, for the European settlers of the 
former are making strong demands for the incorporation of 
the lo-milc strip. Arab influence on the mainland has been 
weakening since the abolition of slavery, and many of the planta- 
tions that were Arab-owned are now derelict or have passed 
und(T Indian or European ownership. 

Reasons for associating within one region the continental 
shore and the islands are not confined to racial, cultural and 
cormnercial relationships. In respect of climate there is general 
similarity, with the exception of the northern part of the Kenya 
Protectorate. Nowhere is there considerable altitude to temper 
the excessive equatorial lieat. The mean temperature of the 
coolest month — July- -on the islands is 73° F., which compares 
with 74° and 7^)^ at Tanga and Mombasa respectively. Rain- 
fall oviT Zanzibar and Pemba is abundant and well distributed 
throughout the year, the mean annual figures being 60 inches 
and Hi inches respect ivady. The latter averages are not reached 
on the mainlaiKl shore, e.xcept in the immediate vicinity of 
Tanga which has vj inches, and from this port both in a northerly 
(linxlion and towards the south there is steady decrease, as 
slunvn by means of 48 inches at Mombasa and 45 inches at 
I)«ir-eS“Salaam. From Momlxisa to the Equator, i.e. along the 
gi eater part of the coast of Kenya, precipitation diminishes to 
less than 20 inches, as indicated by Kismayu— 15 inches — a 
station tliat lies \sithin the Jubaland territory -^ded to Italy 
in iq24. 

The heavier and more evenly distributed rainfall on the 
islands, when coinjxircd with the opposite shore, is reflected in 
a more luxuriant vegetation and richer tropical agriculture. 
Both Pemba and Zanzibar were formerly clothed — so far as 
their western and centr;il districts were concerned— with dense 
forest which has been almost entirely cleared for agriculture. 
On these islands there is an assemblage not only of African plants 
but also of many cultivated varieties from India, Madagascar 
and the I‘ 2 ast Indie s -a further indication of the trading con- 
nexions of the cosmo}xflitan island communities. 

From the East Indies the clove tree was introduced by way 
of Reunion in the early part of the nineteenth century, and the 
Sultanate now controls over 80 per cent of the total crop of 
the world. Two-thirds of the area under clove cultivation is 
in Pemba, and both there and on Zanzibar the large plantations 
are either Arab or Indian-owned. The sub-division of the 
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large estates into small holdings owned and worked by African 
Negroes is steadily proceeding, and in this way the labour problem 
that was formerly a serious menace to the clove industry is 
becoming easier. Clove culture has always depended mainly 
on Bantu labour drawn from Tanganyika Territory. A com- 
paratively high wage for unskilled plantation work is attractive 
to the mainland Native whose labour is rarely so well remunerated 
in other parts of East Africa. 

A threat to the prosperity of the islands, whose revenues 
are almost entirely dependent on the clove industry, comes from 
Madagascar, where the French are encouraging similar produc- 
tion. At present in Zanzibar the coconut is the only alternative 
crop of any importance and there is real need for a wider agri- 
cultural basis. More should be done for the cultivation of 
subsistence crops and for tobacco which, it seems, would be very 
remunerative. Failing a greater degree of economic security 
it seems likely that sooner or later the Sultanate will be absorbed 
by one of the two neighbouring Dependencies of Great Britain. 

The continental shore is generally a zone of agricultural 
neglect. There is a fringe of mangrove, especially around river 
outlets, succeeded inland by a narrow palm-belt where the coco- 
nut is growTi. Much of the remainder is savanna and tree- 
savanna extending about as far north as the latitude of Malindi. 
Going inland we find that the littoral zone of considerable 
possibilities for tropical agriculture gives place, especially in 
Kenya, to the arid steppe belt known as the Nyika (500-3000 ft.) 
which is widely represented in Tanaland and the eastern district 
of Kitui Province (Kenya). 

Sisal, from whose leaves cordage and twine are manufactured, 
was introduced from Yucatan (Mexico) in 1893, and is now 
easily the most successful commercial plant of the littoral and 
its vicinity. It grows well even on soils of indifferent quality, 
and a rainfall of less than 30 inches is not too low. On or near 
the Tanganyika coast-lands is grown the greater part of the 
sisal which dominates the exports *)f the Ti'rritory.* It is not 
a native-grown crop, but is confined to plantations of Europ<'an 
or Indian ownership : indeed, there has been difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient labour, as injury is easily received from handling 
the sharp-pointed leaves of the plant. 

Throughout, the coast-lands are avoided by North European 
settlers, though Indian, Arab and, more recently, Greek immi- 

* In the vigorous development of si.sal Tanganyika ha.s become (1947) 
a leading producer, with 106,000 t<ms exported — about one-third of ttc 
world's supply. The districts of Tanga, Pangani, Dar-es-Salaam, Morogoro 
and Lindi are important. 
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grants appear to be successfully acclimatized. Apart from 
malaria and other diseases affecting man, the tsetse fly renders 
stock-rearing virtually impossible throughout the littoral. 
Except in Tanga Province and districts around the ports 
population is generally sparse and is estimated to have actually 
declined numerically in recent years. So far as Kenya is con- 
cerned, the coast-lands have been virtually reserved for purchase 
or lease by Indians since 1923, but this inducement has not 
yet produced considerable agricultural settlement by Asiatics. 

Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga are the ports of promi- 
nence. The first two mentioned serve a hinterland as far west 
as the Great Lakes — Victoria and Tanganyika. Dar-es-Salaam 
(‘ Haven of Peace '), with 60 , 000 inhabitants in 1947 — as mixed 



Fig. 41. — Mombasa 

I. Swimp or m.npih. 3. Palms. 

3. Hiwh or 4 . Montba^a and KilindinL 

5. Temiiniis of Cg.-inda Kailway. 

in race and culture as those of the port of Zanzibar — is 
the capital of the Territory and its principal port. Indian 
commercial interests are paramount and control much the 
greater part of the real estate of the town. Although the harbour 
is spacious it is, unfortunately, handicapped by a narrow and 
winding channel difficult for large vessels. Before the war of 1914 
Dar-es-Salaam was superseded for a short time by Tanga, which 
was the first of the ports under German sovereignty to become 
the terminus of a railway penetrating the interior : but when 
the Central Railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma (L. Tangan- 
yika) was completed in the year of the outbreak of the<*First 
World War it was obvious that the more southerly port, by reason 
of its newly-acquired access to a vast hinterland, would recover 
its pre-eminence in the German zone. Nowadays, more than 
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one-half of the trade of Tanganyika passes through Dar-es- 
Salaam and less than one-quarter through Tanga.* 

Since the completion of tlie two railways that compete tor 
up-country traffic between the Great Lakes and the coast the 
commercial rivalry of Dar-es-Salaam and Mombasa — the respec- 
tive termini — has been enhanced. The latter is now the greatest 
port of the East African littoral and may be considered the 
twentieth-century successor to the former commercial role of 
Zanzibar. Not only is it the gateway to and from Kenya and 
Uganda ; also, by virtue of a nailway link to the Kilitnanjaro 
Highlands of North-Eastern Tanganyika from the Uganda 
Railway at Voi, Mombasa is able to tap much of the traffic 
that otherwise would pass through Tanga. The town o.\tends 
from an island, 3 miles long and within a deep sea inlet, on 
to the neighbouring mainland. Kilindini on the south-western 
side of the island is the modern port and also the original terminus 
of the Uganda Railway that is carried by the Salisbury Uridge 
on to Mombasa Island. There is an average depth of 20 fathoms 
in the harbour, so that the port, which has been greatly improved 
in its equipment of late, is able to accept the largest vessels. 

The North-Eastern Highlands of Tanganyika 

Kilimanjaro, Meru and L'sambara arc here as.sociated for 
consideration not only because of their distinctive physical 
character as mountainous areas with nuich heavier rainfall and 
more lu.xuriant vegetation than are found throughout the greater 
part of the Great, Lakes Plateau, but also because of their 
significance to the native and immigrant civilizations of East 
Africa. Both from the standpiint of commercial development 
and from that of the relations between Bantu and Kurojx’an, 
the highlands are of critical importance in the geography of 
the region. 

To Sir Richard Burton and Captain Sp-ke credit for 
momentous discovery in East Africa is rightly awarded, yet 
these travellers were not the first liurop'ans to view the loftiest 
summits of the continent — Kilimanjaro and Kenya. Two 
German missionaries — J. Rebmann and L. Krapf — in 184H-9 
recorded their discoveries of the snow-capped domes and jx-aks 
of equatorial Africa, and though the accounts were in many 
quarters considered fanciful they were sufficiently authoritative 
to help to promote the exp'ditions of Burton and Spke. 

The German Administration was early aware of the advantage 


•The Belgian Government U'ases sites at Kigrtma and Dar-es-Salaam 
through which freely passes traffic to and from the licigian Congo. 
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likely to be obtained from the first railway from the coast to 
the den^ly-pK)pulatf d lands around the Victoria Nyanza which 
were believed to offf‘r great possibilities for commercial agriculture. 
Consequently, during the earliest phase of German penetration, 
Tanga was preferred to Dar-es-Salaam as a terminal port on 



PlQ^ ^2. — Northern and Central Districts of the East African Plateau : 

Orographical 

the grounds of shorter distance to Lake Victoria, and railway 
construction proceeded vigorously along a line to the north- 
west. In 10(^3. however, forestiJled by the completion of the 
Uganda Railway from Mombasa, the Germans abandoned the 
main part of their project and selected an alternative railway 
route into jthe hinterland, to be not only wholly within their 
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sphere of influence, but also removed from competition. Atten- 
tion was thereupon diverted to the line — Dar-es-Salaam, Tabora, 
Kigoma. 

A secondary consideration that helped to determine railway 
construction from Tanga towards the north-west was the 
attractiveness of the Usambara and Kilimanjaro Highlands 
for European agricultural settlement. At altitudes between 



Flo. 43. — Tanganyika Territory : Distribution of mean annual rainfall 


3000 and 5000 feet in Usambara plantations of rubber — of the 
Ceara t5rpe — and coffee were established a decade or so before the 
First World War. In this district, as in the loftier highlands 
farther north-west, conditions of soil and climate are admirable 
for tropical agriculture. Precipitation ranges from 40 to 80 
indies and over. Its abundance is instanced by the wealth of 
forest that includes valuable cabinet woods as well as camphor 
trees, though much timber was destroyed even prior to German 
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settlement in order to provide room for crops.* The rubber 
production of Usambara would have succeeded but for the great 
decline in prices during the pre-war years : this led to its 
abandonment, and sisal, for which the commercial future seemed 
more secure, was planted in its stead. 

One of the most notable achievements in connexion with 
agricultural progress in the highlands of German East Africa 
was the establishment in 1902 of the Amani Agricultural Research 
Institute in Usambara. To the credit of the German Adminis- 
tration, it became easily the most valuable enterprise of its kind 
in Africa, and served a similar purpose to that of the Buitenzorg 
Institute of Java whose influence on the progress of tropical 
agriculture in the Netherlands East Indies has been remarkable. 
Since the Great War the Amani Institute has been revived and 
the scope of its usefulness widened by the co-operation of the 
British East African Dependencies, all of which contribute to 
its upkeep. Another welcome instance of co-operation in East 
Africa may be mentioned. In 1926 the Egyptian Government, 
realizing tlic importance of accurate information regarding 
weather conditions in the Upper Nile region in connexion with 
the supply of water in the great river, recommended the forma- 
tion of a meteorological service to which, in addition to Egypt, 
the Governments of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Zanzibar should contribute 
both funds and research. It is expected that Abyssinia will 
shortly possess a number of well-distributed stations and so make 
posMble a more complete climatological service for East Africa. 

Influenced by an impression of Kilimanjaro as an isolated 
highland mass it would be inaccurate to thl. k of it as only 
comparable, in the horizontal area it covers, to, say, one of 
the Alpine peaks of Europe. Actually the circumference of the 
base is much more than 100 miles, giving an area larger than 
that of the Cumbrian Mountains of England. 

By 1911 the Usambara Railway was extended as far as 
Moshi on the southern flanks of Kilimanjaro, and the settle- 
ment of German planters proceeded. The land alienated for 
their use was mainly in the zone between 5000 6000 feet 

above sea-level. Such altitudes proved to be satisfactory for 
' arabica ' coffee, to the cultivation of w'hich attention was 
directed. Unlike the hardier ‘ robusta ' variety, ' arabica ' does 
not endure the heat of altitudes under 5000 feet in equatorial 
latitudes. Moderately heavy rainfall exceeding 50 inches and 

» Only about i per cent, ot the area of Tanganyika Territory is densely 
forested, and of this proportion much the greater part is in the North- 
Eastern Highlands. 
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good drainage were recognized as additional factors of advantage 
for the coffee estates, whilst the volcanic soil proved to be superior 
to the gneissic soils of Usanibara where coffee is grown with 
less success. Moshi, the rail-head during the German phase, 
became the principal collecting centre from which the com- 
mercial crops of the Highlands were evacuated to Tanga. After 



Fig. 44. — Tanganyika Territory: Distribution of reserved areas (19-9) 

1 . Land over 4.300 feet. 

2 . Lakes. WiW-ganiP reserves (Itvise of tl»e north- 

3 . .\reas which may not be alienated. eastern pruvmcc* langa and NiKtlwrn— aia 

4 . Areas in which applications fur land by Imml* not tiv^wn.) 

grants may be crxisidcred. 

the War — in 1929 — the planters on the southern flanks of Mount 
Meru * were, for the first time, provided with satisfactory trans- 
port facilities as a result of the extension of the railway to 
Arusha, the present rail-head. 

The alienation of land for European-owned plantations, 
carried out as it was in the midst of densely-settled native 
' Summit altitude nearly 13,000 feet. 
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lan^, resulted in much dislocation and hardship to local Banta 
society. The policy of the German Administration was, how- 
ever, sufficiently enlifj'itened to prevent wholesale expropriation, 
and just before the Great War further immigration of Europeans 
into the highlands was definitely discouraged. According to 
German figures, there were in 1913 about 15,000 immigrants 
in the Protectorate (now Mandated Territory), of whom the 
majority were Asiatics of the coast zone. Europeans numbered 
5300, including about goo German planters in addition to their 
families ; and these agriculturists were almost entirely con- 
fined to the highland areas now under review. The German 
estates were confiscated after the War, but by 1925 the former 
colonists were permitted to return and to lease land as equals 
with other nationals under the Mandate system. In 1935 a 
count of the White population of the Territory showed a total 
of 8455, of whom 5500 were British and South Africans (Dutch), 
and nearly 2700 Germans. 

The present Administration is not entirely opposed to the 
extension (.-f European settlement in those parts of Tanganyika 
wliere natural conditions are favourable, so long as the inevitable 
alienation of land does not result in serious loss to native sex^iety. 
The terms of the Mandate do not expressly forbid the expro- 
priation of native land, but it is argued that any considerable 
extension of the area under European or Asiatic lease would 
be contrary to the Mandate principle — which upholds the 
paramountcy of native interests — espc'cially as it is likely to 
occur in districts that, by reason of their suitability for agri- 
culture, are already effectively occupied by fairly dense indigenous 
groups. 

By an order of 1923 the densely-populated North-Eastern 
Highlands were chased to further \Vhite settlement. On the 
other hand, part of the South-Western Highlands — especially 
the districts of Iringa, Njombe and Songca — are likely soon to 
be opened to immigration,^ for it is considered, in view of the 
comparatively low density of Native population (Iringa Province, 
I '5 ix'nsons per square mile), that a cautious scheme of land 
alienation need not result either in undue congestion of Natives 
on the remaining land or in the growth of a landless community. 
It is, however, doubtful if commercial agriculture based on 
tropical crops would be so successful in the South-West as in 
the North-lCast of the Territory. Rainfall is generally lower 
than in the latter region, though still considerable, and tempera- 
tures are less, altitude for .iltitude. In any event, immigration 
‘ As prcviouslv nn'nlioned in the section on Ny.asaland. 
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on a large scale will not be possible until regular and modem 
transport is provided, either by road or by rail. 

By the end of 1929 the area of Tanganyika acquired under 
lease by immigrants exceeded 1,600,000 acres, including much 
of the most fertile soil. The British share greatly exceeded the 
German which was not much higher than that of the Indian 
community. ‘ With the deportation of German planters and 



FlO. 45. — Tanganyika Territory: Di.^ribution of population (1020-6) 

One dot reprevnt% 5000 (lervfnt 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora each with j3,chx> inhabitants 


traders immediately after the war of 1914-18, Indian immigrants 
had an opportunity, readily accepted, of establishing themselves. 
They were able to lease some of the land confiscated from German 
ownership and, in addition, provided a large proportion — 30 per 
cent — of all capital invested in agriculture. The number of 
Indians present is now about 24,000, and many of them live in 
the Highlands of the North-East. Even should the Tanganyika 
Government so desire, it is not empowered to discriminate 
against them, for the Mandate guaranteed equality of treatment 

* The distribution of land between the principal immigrant groups 
was (1929) — British, 750,000 acre.s ; (Germans, 362,000 ; Indians, 310,000; 
Greeks, 230,000. The Greek element was introduced in the pre-war 
years especially for work on the railways of the German Protectorate. 
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to nationals of all member States of the League of Nations, 
in which India was represented. Accordingly there is, as we shall 
note, a sharp contrast between Tanganyika and Kenya in so far 
as the status of Indian immigrants is concerned. In addition 
to their interest in farming, the Indians control much the greater 
part of both the export and import trade of the Territory. 

The steady progress of settlement in the Highlands during 
the post-war years has inevitably increased the demand for 
native labour on the European- or Indian-owned estates. 
Already about 130,000 Natives arc so engaged, but this number 
is considered inadequate in view of the likely expansion of 
commercial agriculture. Consequently the settlers are opposed 
to the Government's policy of encouraging Natives to cultivate 
money crops for themselves, especially as it results, notably in 
the case of ‘ arabica ' coffee \ in production that competes with 
the planters’ output. Already the pressure that the planters 
have brought to bear has affected the Government's attitude. 
No longer does the latter encourage the cultivation of ‘ arabica ' 
coflee by Natives in the Kilimanjaro Highlands. On the other 
hand, in most parts of the Territory where lack of transport 
makes it impossible for the Native to cultivate for sale, he is 
being made to understand that if he does not farm on his own 
initiative he must leave his home for work on European estates.* 
Yet all forms of pressure on Natives to seek work are contrary 
to the terms of the Mandate. In view of developments such as 
those mentioned above there are students of East African affairs 
who arc not satisfied that the paramountcy of native interests, 
unquestionably the leading principle of the Mandate, has been 
strictly observed by the Administration since . e year 1925. 

Many of the Europeans of the Arusha and Moshi districts, 
reiilizing that under the administration of Kenya Colony their 
prospects for exploiting both land and labour would be more 
favourable than now, desire the incorporation of the North- 
Eastern Highlands with the neighbouring Colony. But this is 
not likely to occur ; it would be too obvious and flagrant a 
departure from the terms and spirit of the Mandate. 

Central Tanganyika 

Apart from the North-Eastern and South-Western Highlands 
to which reference has been made, the greater part of the interior 
of Tanganyika represents a vast undulating plateau, averaging 
2000-4000 feet from sea-lcvel, whose surface is broken by residu^d 

‘ On the slopes of Kilimanjaro there are at least 12,000 native cofiee 
planters, notably members of the Wachagga tribe. 

• At the conference of East African Ckjvernors held at Nairobi in 
1025-6 the* Governor of Tanganvika agreed to the proposal that Natives 
Ahould be obliged to work either for themselves or for European employers. 
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hills and ridges left by the lowering of the plateau through 
denudation. In respect of their significance to native civiliza- 
tion the districts bordering Lake Victoria are quite distinct 
from the remainder of the Territory and require — as they will 
later receive — separate consideration. 

In view of the comparatively low altitudes Wliite settlement 
is out of the question, and yet only a small j)roporti()n of the 
region is suited to plantation agriculture. It is true that there 
are many districts of assured soil fertility, but the inade(iuacy 
of rainfall is general. Precipitation rarely exceeds 33 inches and 
wide areas receive considerably less — for example, Tabora, the 
main centre of native life in Central Tanganyika, has only 
32 inches ; Manyoni, also on the Central Railway and within 
100 miles of Dodoma, has but 27 inches ; while to the north-east 
of Dodoma the average falls to no more than 20 inches. The 
wet season lasts only from November to Aj)ril, and diiritig the 
long period of drought many streams cease to fl(»w. Under such 
climatic conditions the most widespread vegetation is dry bush 
savanna, similar to the bushveld of the Northern Trans\aal. 
Without irrigation the greater part of the region will r<-main 
uncultivated, unless drought-resisting crops, such as gnmiid-mit. 
are introduced. Ground-nut has long been grown in Ceiitial 
Tangan3'ika by Natives, but on a small .scale, and it was not 
until the world shortage of fats and oils which came in the waki- 
of the Second World War that the suitability of the climate and 
soil of the semi-arid areas of East Africa for ground-nut cultivali'ui 
was appreciated. French West .Vfrica, where conditions for 
ground-nut are not superior, has been virtually the onlj' important 
region for the plant in the whole of Africa. 

In 1947, after considerable investigation of conditions ‘ in the 
field '.the Colonial Office published its intention to undertake, at 
first through the agency of the United .Africa Company, the large- 
scale cultivation of ground-nut not only for the sake of its oil 
supplies but al.so for the purpose of raising the .agricultural and 
other standards of the native communities of h.ast .Africa. 
Ultimatcl)' about 3,250,000 acres, mostly' in the drier parts of 
Tanganyika and neighbouring Territories, will he jilanted with 
ground-nut. At the out.set of the project 100 units of cultivation, 
each of 30,000 acres, have been recommended, and So of them will 
be in Tanganyika, which is thus the head-tpiarters of the enter- 
prise. The areas of Tanganyika which are to be most imjrortant 
are Kongwa (Central Province) w'here the work, anxiously watched 
by the British Government, is most advanced ; Lindi and Kilwa 
(Southern Province) where prereijuisite railway and harbour build- 
ing has begun. To ensure that an unbalanced exploitation of 
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the land docs not result, the agents of the project are charged 
with the duty of developing all the economic resources of the 
areas concerned in th<’ best interests of the land and the people, 
The elimination of llie tsetse fly will be one of the possibilities. 



Fig. 46. — Distribution of the Tsetse Fly 

(Fly-infested areas sho^%n m black) 


The ravages of the tsetse fly are more widespread in 
Tanganyika tlian in any other East African territory, and fully 
four-fifths of the area is affected. Although in the central zone 
the fly is not so serious a menace as in other parts of the 
Territory, its range is extending and already has resulted in 
the virtual depopulation of much of the Plateau between Dodoma 
and Tabora, including the vicinity of the Central Railway. One 
of the provinces that is comparatively free is the Northern 
which includes, in addition to the Arusha and Moshi districts. 
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the Masai Reserve (17,500 sq. miles), that occupies the part of 
the Rift Valley west and north-west of the Arusha district. 

Reference to the Masai brings us to one of the most interest- 
ing communities of the region — a people who, despite their small 
numbers, not exceeding 50,000,^ are among the leading cattle- 
men of equatorial Africa. It is estimated that the Masai possess 
nearly one million head of cattle in addition to twice that number 
of sheep and goats. Their diet is almost entirely limited td 
milk and blood, yet they are not as a rule meat-eaters and, 
excepting the lion which they hunt, they pay little attention 
to the wild game that is very abundant in their neighbourhood. 

The treatment of the Masiii by the European immigrants 
and also by the Kenya Government is one of the least creditable 
epi.sodes in our imperial record of native administration. During 
the eighteenth century the tribesmen migrated southwards from 
pasture grounds between Lake Rudolf and the Upper Nile. 
When the first Europeans entered the Kenya Highlands in 1903 
they found the Masai roaming freely in the Rift Valley, especially 
between Lake Naivasha and Molo, and also in the neighbour- 
hood of Nairobi,* where they were in conflict with the Kikuyu. 
Although a conquering people, they differed from other serni- 
Hamitic groups, in that they did not attempt to rule the tribes 
whom they defeated but merely took away their herds. 

The construction of the Uganda Railway and the settlement 
of Europeans close to the track drove a wedge right through 
the Masai domain, so dividing the tribe into two groups isolated 
froqi each other.* Later, in consequence of the re.s('rvation of 
the Kenya Highlands for Europeans only, those of the Masai 
who occupied land to the north of the railway were forced to 
evacuate and join their kinsmen near the southern frontier of 
Kenya Colony. The Masai Reserv'e (14,600 sq. miles) of Southern 
Kenya includes much land — equal to one-third of the Reserve — 
that is too arid for cattle ; and the plight of the tribesmen on 
pastures, greatly reduced both in area and in quality, has become 
wellnigh desperate. Their condition was a little improv«'d some- 
years ago by the extension of the Reserve to include g(M>d 
grass-land west of Lake Naiva.sha, but a much larger grant of 
well- watered country in both Kenya and Tanganyika will be 
necessary if the Masai are to be saved from destitution. The 
division of the tribe into two reserves under separate adminis- 
trations — of Kenya and Tanganyika respcictively — is not only 
opposed to Masai sentiment but actually incomprehensible to 

* Of this number about 23,000 are in Tanganyika and the remainder 
in Kenya. 

* A Masai word meaning * cold ' and applied to a stream, near whlcb 
ia the site of the capital of Kenya. 
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them. There can be no doubt that all should be united under 
one administration — a proposal made twenty years ago by the 
‘ Hilton Young * Comruission.^ 

During the phase of Arab commerce in ivory and slaves, 
between Central Africa and the Indian Ocean shore, Tabora and 
Dodoma were caravan-centres of importance. Both lay on the 
main route of traffic — followed closely by the present railway — 
from Ujiji (L. Tanganyika) to Dar-es-Salaam, and at each centre 
‘ feeder ' tracks converged on the east-west highway. With its 
population of 30,000 Tabora remains prominent in the commerce 
of Central Tanganyika, and its importance has increased since the 
completion of the railway that links it to the lake port of Mwanza 
on the southern shore of Victoria Nyanza. Its inhabitants are 
mainly Bantu, though there are still a few descendants of Arab 
merchants who made Tabora their permanent home. Not improb- 
ably Dodoma will attain greater significance than Tabora, for it 
lies at the crossing of the Central Railway by the ' Great North 
Road ' — as the motor highway of the future is known — from 
Nairobi to Cape Town. Already there is a regular lorry service 
between Dodoma and Tukuyu, near the head of Lake Nyasa, and 
a railway along the same route has been proposed, so that the 
nodal character of Dodoma tends to be increasingly emphasized. 

If Tanganyika is to reniain a separate political unit detached 
administratively from the other East African Dependencies — as 
seems likely — there is a strong case to be made for the removal 
of the capital from Dar-es-Salaam to a more central position : 
either Dodoma or Tabora would serve the interests of the 
Territory as a whole better than the present port-capital. 

In the central and eastern districts of then Protectorate 
the German Government inherited and developed an adminis- 
tration first introduced by the Sultanate of Zanzibar. The 
latter did not recognize tribal entities, and under its regime native 
society disintegrated. In place of native chiefs, paid officials, 
usually of Arab or Swahili extraction and known as ‘ akidas 
were introduced. They were usually ignorant and regardless 
of native law and custom : the establishment of Islam was the 
only important aim in their estimation. 

Since 1925 the * akida ' system has been abolished and in its 
place ‘ indirect rule ' introduced. Where tribes have become 
dispersed their cohesion is being restored as far as possible : 
furthermore, the traditional authority of the chiefs is being 
revived in the case of those who give evidence of their heritage 

» As expressed by the ‘ Hilton Young ' Commission in its Report of 
1020 (p 300) • * The boundary cuts this people in two with no more 
concero’for their ideas or for the justice or convenience of their adminis- 
tration than the scythe has for a blade of grass.* 

16 
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of leadership. The Government pledges itself * to maintain 
and develop all that is best in tribal customs and institutions 
and to avoid everything that has a de-tribalizing tendency 
Local government bodies, known as ' Native Councils have been 
established in most, if not all, districts of Central Tanganyika. 
Their duties are concerned with such matters as the maintenance 
of law and order, the collection of hut and poll taxes, and the 
care and improvement of local roads. 

The Borderlands of Lake Victoria 

This region may be defined as the vast but shallow depression, 
partially l^e-filled by Victoria Nyanza and Kioga, that extends 
between the highlands of the Western Rift Vallc^y — from Lake 
Albert to the northern shore of Lake Tanganyika — and the high- 
lands of the Eastern or Main Rift Valley. Hy reason of high popu- 
lation density, the intensity and success of native agriculture 
— where both subsistence and commercial crops arc concerned — 
and the advanced cultural level of the local Hantu, this region 
holds an almost unique position in the gcograi)hy of East Africa. 

Although British authority extends throughout, a compre- 
hensive system of administration is lacking. From the stand- 
point of physical as well as of human geography there is an 
essential unity, of which the political boundaries take no account. 
These lake lands are divided between Uganda Protectorate, Kenya 
Colony and Tanganyika Territory ; while to the west of the 
Bukoba Province that forms the south-western borderland of 
Lake Victoria there are, in Ruanda and Urundi, communities, 
including the Watusi, who have been turned away from their 
natural association with the lake-land peoples and are now 
joined politically with the forest-dwellers of different affinities 
and lower cultural development within the Belgian Congo. 

Lake Victoria is not, as w^e have scon, of ‘ rift ' origin, and 
its gradually shelving shores pc-rmit extensive as well as close 
settlement such as is impossible throughout the greater part of 
the coasts of the steeply-walled lakes — Nyasa and Tanganyika. 
An average altitude of 3000-4000 feet is maintained, but in 
consideration of the equatorial situation is much too low to 
induce permanent White settlement. There were not in iqji 
more than 2500 Europeans throughout the entire region. More- 
over, it can be said that generally there has been less inter- 
ference with native civilization than in any other part of East 
Africa where extensive and rich soils offer abundant scope to 
plantation agriculture and to the establishment of large European 
estates ; but the position seemed likely to change rapidly in 1938 
after gold had been discovered over a w’ide area — about 6000 
sq. miles it was supposed — ^within the north-eastern borderlands 
of the great lake. 
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There is an opportunity at this stage for more detailed 
reference to the climate of the lake region than was possible in 
an earlier and mere general chapter. 

The high and equable temperatures that are associated with 



Fig. 4 7. —Mean Annual Kainfall over northern districts of the East African Plateau 
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lands of only moderate elevation in equatorial latitudes are 
prevalent throughout, though the normal south-east wind, cooled 
in crossing Lake Victoria, mitigates to some extent the severity 
of the heat on the western and north-western shores. This is 
borne oul by a comparison of temperature conditions at Entebbe 
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with those at Mwanza. The monthly means of the former are 
from I to 3° lower than those of Mwanza and the didcrcnce is 
most marked in the period, April-November. Yet there is no 
month at Entebbe with a lower average than 69® F. It is in 
respect of rainfall distribution that there is greatest variation 
throughout the lake borders. On the eastern and south-eastern 
shores, approximately from Kisumu round to Mwanza, precipi- 
tation varies from 27 to 48 inches, but much higher averages 
are characteristic of the western and north-western coasts, as 
instanced by Entebbe (59 inches) and Bukoba (75 inches). 
Where the measurement exceeds 50 inches it is unusual for any 
month to receive less than i inch, but on the eastern and south- 
eastern shores July and August usually provide a dry period. 
Assuming a fairly even distribution of soil fertility, it is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that the Uganda shore and the neigh- 
bouring part of Tanganyika, viz. Bukoba Province, will offer, 
in comparison with the eastern and south-eastern borderlands, 
superior physical conditions for intensive agriculture covering 
a fciirly wide range of tropical crops. 

In the districts of greatest precipitation arc to be found 
small remnants of an equatorial fore.st that formerly clothed a 
large part, if not the greater part, of the Lake Victoria region. 
Deforestation has not been merely a recent episode, but has 
extended over many centuries and has made possible the dense 
agricultural settlement that now exists. Over the. areas of 
comparatively low precipitation savanna represents the primitive 
vegetation as also' where the land has been deforested but left 
uncultivated. Elephant-grass, growing to 10-15 feet, is char- 
acteristic of much of the savanna. It provides a useful fodder, 
and shorter edible grasses are also abundant. 

Native agriculture in Tropical Africa is seen in its most 
successful phase in Southern Uganda, and especially in Buganda 
and the southern half of the Eastern Province, which includes 
Busoga. Inherent aptitude for the art of ciiltivation accompanies 
advantageous conditions of soil and climate. Near the lake- 
shore the Hamitic clement in the population is much less than in 
western and northern districts of the Uganda Protectorate where 
it is associated with pastoralism. Although Buganda was invaded 
by the Bahima, an Hamitic people, the latter liave amalgamated 
with the more numerous indigenous inhabitants (Bantu), and 
even the aristwratic element in the Kingdom of Buganda that 
claims descent from' Bahima chiefs is as much negroid as Hamitic. 

For food the Baganda and Basoka depend mainly on plan- 
tains which are cultivated in groves covering more than half 
a million acres in Buganda alone. Millet is an^ important 
secondary food crop, but the zone of its maximum cultivation 
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is farther north, especially to the east and north of Lake Kioga, 
where conditions are too arid for the banana.^ 

Of outstanding importance in the agricultural geography of 
the borderlands of Lake Victoria is the cultivation of cotton 
in South-Eastern Uganda. Although the plant is indigenous it 
is not from native stocks that the present large output is derived,* 
but from American of the ‘ Uplands ’ variety. Throughout the 
greater part of the lake borderlands conditions of soil and climate 
are satisfactory for cotton, but Eastern Uganda alone is concerned 
with production for export. 

The entire crop is intended for overseas markets, and culti- 
vation has, therefore, depended on the provision of adequate 
transport facilities to the nearest seaport — Mombasa — which is 
about 650 miles distant from the main centres of production. 
From 1903 onwards, with the completion of the Uganda Railway 
as far as Kisumu (at the head of the Kavirondo Gulf of Lake 
Victoria), the outgoing cotton was transported to rail-head by 
steamers that were able to negotiate the shallow waters of the 
Gult, wheie the limit of draught is 8 feet. 

In 1931 a railway bridge was opened across the Victoria 
Nile outlet at Jinja, so that a through route is now available 
from the main centre of Uganda — Kampala, the native capital 
— to Mombasa. As, however, transport across the Lake from 
Entebbe (about 25 miles from Kampala) is cheaper than rail 
carriage by the longer land route around the northern side of 
Victoria Nyanza, much of the export of cotton from Buganda 
continues to be handled at Kisumu. 

Within Uganda the region of special prominence in cotton 
production includes the southern and centiai districts of the 
Eastern Province in addition to eastern parts of Buganda. One 
of the areas most intensively planted is of deep, sandy loams 
on the plains to the east of Lake Kioga. In all, the Protectorate 
has nearly two million acres under cotton, and as the crop is 
essentially one of native farming, the holdings are small, mainly 
varying from a quarter of an acre to five acres. 

Sooner or later the vast marsh region of Lake Kioga will 
be reclaimed for cultivation. Even under present conditions 
there are very favourable prospects for ‘ wet land ’ rice, and 
the suggestion has been made that Indian coolie labour experi- 
enced in rice culture should be introduced to the region. Within 
or close to the districts of Uganda, in which cotton is the primary 
crop for export, the indigenous ' robusta ' coffee is planted. 

* i.e. Rainfall less than 35 inches. 

• In 1017-S the production was 316.000 bales (of 400 lb.), compared 
with the lower production, after the Second World War, of 231,700 bales 
in 1946-7- 
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This the Government has encouraged in order to widen the 
basis of commercial agriculture which at present is narrowly 
confined to one croj^ — with consequent economic insecurity to 
the Protectorate. The ' robusta ' variety of coffee is well able 
to withstand the extreme heat of the Uganda plains, but is not 
so acceptable to the Natives as is cotton on account of the 
interval of a few years that must elapse between planting and 
the first harvTst : and cotton is likely for long to make by far 
the greatest contribution to the export trade.' Of the Kuropean 
residents, who now exceed two thousand, a small proportion are 
coffee planters. On tlu‘ lower slopes of Mounts I'dgon and 
Ruwenzori snuUl (jiiantities of ' arabica * are grown, for wiiich 
crop the soil and climatic conditions are very satisfactory, but 
the few estates on the jdains of Buganda are necessarily limited 
to the coarser and hardier variety of coffee. 

In the commercial life of l^ganda the Indian population, 
about 32,000 in number, is of critical importance, and it is 
believed that they control 90 per cent of the total trade of the 
Protectorate. One of their special interests is the preparation 
of the raw cotton for export, and of 200 ginneries, the majority 
are Indian-owned and controlled. Commercial contact with 
India is naturally very close, and practically the whole of the 
cotton crop is consumed in the textile industry of the Bombay 
Presidency. The relations of the Indian and European com- 
munities in Uganda are more friendly than in any other part of 
British East Africa. As the Indians are adcMpiately r(‘presented 
on the Legislative' Council there is an absence of acute fxditical 
unrest, whilst there is no discrimination against them in regard 
to the leasing of land or to residence. 

In explaining the agricultural and commercial pre-eminence 
of Eastern Uganda within the region of the Lake \'ictoria border- 
lands considerable significance should be attached to the extensive 
and modern motor-road system which is unrivalled in any part of 
tropical Africa. The main highways of a fairly close network 
converge on Kampala and grant a wcll-emphasiztd nodal char- 
acter to that township. Many of the modern roads follow earlier 
native tracks, for in the pre-European period, as also at present, 
the chiefs considered it necessary to have direct contact be tween 
their villages and the capital of the ‘ kingdom ' of Buganda. But a 
route system radiating from this one centre is not adecjuate for the 
modern requirements of the Protectorate, and the Eastern Province, 
supreme in agriculture, may be cited as one instance of the need 
for more motor-roads to act as ' feeders * to the Uganda Railway. 

' In 1946 the value of oxprirtcti cofure (lK>th ' arabica * anii ' robusla ') 
was ;fi,72S.ooo (cf. iz2f),ooo in iQ.^b). In the same year the raw cotton 
exports were valued at 
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Outside Uganda there are few facilities for the movement 
of heavy traffic — except where there is easy access to lake- 
steamer— and agricuUare is usually for subsistence only. In 
Tanganyika Territory, however, the Tabora-Mwanza railway 
has greatly stimulated cultivation for export. In addition to 
native varieties of cotton, grown almost entirely for local require- 
ments, * robusta ’ coffee within the last twenty years has been 
extensively planted in Hukoba and to a less extent in Mwanza 
Province. The greater part of the coffee output of Tanganyika 
is not ‘ arabica ’ from the North-Eastern Highlands, but the 
coarser ‘ robusta ’ produced in the borderlands of Lake Victoria.* 
The Bantu, who include the Sukuma tribe, the largest com- 
munity in Tanganyika with a membership of over 600,000, grow 
a variety of food crops, including rice — some of which is exported 
to lake-shore ports in Kenya and Uganda — plantains, millet 
and maize ; and generally the standard of farming is more 
advanced in Bukoba and Mwanza than in other native areas 
of the Territory. 

Bukoba IVovince was, when under German administration, 
one of the three Residencies in which ‘ indirect rule ' was per- 
mitted, in contrast to the remainder of the Protectorate where, 
on account of the disintegration of tribal society, the Adminis- 
tration considered it impossible to depart from the ‘ akida 
system ’ which already has been mentioned. Ruanda and 
Urundi, the Residencies formerly associated with Bukoba, are 
now politically divorced from their natural union with the 
people of the plateau lands west of Lake Victoria. Under 
Belgian administration, however, the traditional authority of 
the paramount chiefs (or ‘ sultans ’) of Ruand" and Urundi is 
still recognized. 

The north-western districts of Tanganyika Territory are the 
most closely-settled of the entire Dependency. Similarly high 
densities of population are true also for Ruanda and Urundi, 
for which, respectively, the figures are 188 and 132 per sq. mile. 
These are very high averages when it is remembered that large 
areas are retained in pasture. Out of a total population of 
7,600,000 in the former German Protectorate nearly one-half 
were inhabitants of the two Residencies that are now adminis- 
tered as part of the Belgian Congo. One of the motives that 
inspired the Belgian claim to ex-German territory was the 
desire to add to the sparsely-populated Congo domain a vast 
reserve of potential labour for big mining and land develop- 
ment schemes. On the other hand, the European planters of 

1 In 1046 the exports of all grades of coffee from the Territory totalled 
31,416 tons, of whicli a large proportion was from Bukoba. 
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the Kilimanjaro and Usambara Highlands complain that they 
are inadequately supplied with native labour largely as a result 
of the closing of Ruanda-Urundi to recruiting for the require- 
ments of Tanganyika. 

The high density of native settlement that is characteristic 
practically throughout the borderlands of Lake Victoria is not 
entirely explained by the favourable conditions of soil and 
climate for intensiv’e cultivation, potent though these factors 
certainly have been. The stability of government in native 
' kingdoms ’ such as Buganda and Bukoba prior to Kuropean 
penetration was the outcome of strong tribal discipline that 
rendered inter-tribal warfare, with its depopulating tendencies, a 
comparatively rare occurrence. In Bukoba, Ruanda and Urundi, 
as in Buganda and other ‘ kingdoms ’ now merged in the Uganda 
Protectorate, the ruling class claims de.scent from Hamitic 
incomers with a tradition of leadership and of pastoralism. In 
this connexion we may mention the Watusi of Ruanda-Urundi 
who, like the Bahima of Buganda, are now little different from 
the indigenous Bantu with whom they have inter-married. 

Over the lake borderlands of Kenya Colony (the Nyanza 
Province) high density of Bantu distribution is not only 
maintained but reaches the point of congestion in many parts. 
The fertility of three-quarters of the Province, in which volcanic 
debris — including ' black cotton soils ' — is widely distributed, 
helps to explain the close settlement, but, in addition, we 
need to consider the influence of land alienation to luirojieans 
in the highland y.one lying immediately to the ea<t of the 
Nyanza Province. In Kenya there has been a general tendency 
to confine the Bantu to the lower lands, under qoiK) feet, where 
White settlement is, for reasons of climate, quite impossible. 
When the Eurojicans penetrated westwards of tht' Rift Valley 
and succeeded in obtaining large holdings in the fertile Trans- 
Nzoia, Uasin Gishu and Western Nakuru districts, di.slocation 
of native society was inevitable. Many tribesmen were forced 
to evacuate and to enter the Nyanza Province where, taking 
into account existing standards of land utilization, population 
density already approached ‘ saturation point ’. 

North and south of the north-eastern gulf of the great lake 
is Kavirondo-land, the domain of a Bantu people who possttss 
a comparatively advanced social organization and rival the 
Kikuyu in importance. The Kavirondo are peaceable, indus- 
trious and virile, a community of agriculturists who contribute 
by far the greater part of the p>opulation of the Nyanza Province.* 
There is only one other tribe of importance in the Province, 

* In T946 the estimated population of the Province was 1,562,000. 
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namely the Jaluo, a Nilotic (i.e. Hamito-Negroid) stock who 
dwell around the Kavirondo Gulf. 

The Kavirondo Reserve is divided arbitrarily into three 
districts for administrative purposes — North, Central and South. 
In North Kavirondo the density is excessive, being over looo 
persons to the square mile in certain parts, whilst throughout 
Kavirondo-land as a whole the average is about 150. Taking 
into account the traditional methods of agriculture — primitive 
in comparison with European standards — there can be no doubt 
but that there is in the Nyanza Province a land problem of the 
first magnitude. Steady growth of numbers by natural increase 
alone, apart altogether from immigration, is aggravating a 
problem which, for the preliminary stages of its solution, requires 
either the large addition of land to the Kavirondo Reserve or 
more intensive cultivation, with financial assistance and scientific 
training in farming-practice provided by the Kenya Government. 

In the present phase of administration, with its pronounced 
bias towards the interests of the White settlers, it is difficult 
to luipe i')r any serious attempt to ameliorate the economic con- 
dition of the Kavirondo in the near future. Actually the official 
attitude seems to be worsening from the native standpoint, 
consequent on the introduction of a new element into the situa- 
tion — the recent discovery of gold ; and, unfortunately, it is 
likely that the Kavirondo will actually lose land in one of their 
most closely-settled districts. 

Throughout British East Africa, excluding Northern Rhodesia, 
mining has been an almost insignificant enterprise, but the 
exploitation of the newly-found goldfield of Kenya .seemed likely 
to be in a different category. The auriferous re' ion was estimated 
to extend over nearly 6000 sq. miles in North and Central Kavi- 
rondo, and by 1938 practically all of this land was accessible to the 
mining prospector. Most of the gold so far recovered is alluvial. 
At the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 the centre 
of prospecting was Kakamega, situated about 30 miles north-east 
of the head of the Kavirondo Gulf. It had already been trans- 
formed from a scattered group of native huts into a mining camp, 
and the building of a town, complete with hotels, garages and 
stores, was proceeding along lines for which the Rand, unfortun- 
ately, provided an all-too-convenicnt model. 

Although the sanctity of native reserves, including those of 
the Kavirondo, was solemnly and repeatedly asserted in official 
pronouncements, including an ordinance of 1930, a gold rush 
on familiar lines seemed to be permitted. The Colonial Office 
promised that where land was staked for mining, the dispossessed 
Nativ'es would n'Ci'ive compensation in the form of land of 
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comparable quality in the neighbourhood ; but it was difficult to 
perceive, in view of the high density of population, how this 
could be done without seriously reducing the area of land per 
head of population. What was feared was imminent and whole- 
sale disintegration of tribal life in North and Central Kavirondo 
and the rise of a land-less Black proletariat comparable to that 
which provides the greatest social problem of South Africa. 



Fig. 48. — The newly-dis^overed ('loldficld of Kenya 

1. MmiHK t»»»<essioni in tlw tf1 Kakarnrira (Marrh 1013). 

2. 'Hw* whii li. n IS ♦•ijw'. leii, will lit* (ipcriitvl U* i>rws{)<-i.tun. 

3. Tlir Natl sc kt-vrs-c of .N’«»rth Kaviruiulu. 

4 . Railways 


The sensational character of the gold discovery and its im- 
mediate reactions on native policy have influenced British public 
opinion as no other episode in East African affairs has been 
able to do, and the protests of many e.\perienced and distinguished 
leaders, including Lord Lugarrl — the doyen of African adminis- 
trators — could not fail to be taken into account by the Colonial 
Office.^ Had the anticipated success of gold-mining been 

* V. Report of debate in the House of Ixinls, Feb. 8 , 1933, in which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury'. Lonls Lu^ard, Pas.sfield and others voiced 
strong protests re violation fif sf»lenin pledges to the Kavirondo. 
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achieved, ruthless exploitation of land and labour might not have 
been permitted, though the record of Kenya Colony in native 
administration was no, encouraging to those concerned for the 
welfare of the Hantu. Gold prospects, however, were not fulfilled 
in the years after the Second World War. The amount produced 
fell from 77,000 ounces in 1939 to 38,500 in 1945, and to 21,000 
in 1947. Officially, this was attributed to a reduction in the 
native* man-powir available and to rising costs. 

A mejre recent discovery of precious mineral wealth in East 
Africa was largely conceah'd at the time from public attention 
in Europe by lh(“ events of the Second World War. It was that 
»f diamonds at Shinyanga, north-east of Tabora, in Tanganyika 
I erritory. Tlie mine, possil)ly richer than the famous Kimberley 
mine in its day, has already in a single year (1947) exported 
diamonds valued at more than half a million sterling, and 
Tanganyika is now permitted a quota of 10 per cent of world 
diamond sali s. 

With the possible exception of Nigeria, no British Dependency 
in Africa has .e> rrcditable a record in native administration as the 
Protectorate of Uganda. Two features distinguish it — first, the 
friendly relations of native rulers and British officials ; secondly, 
the refusal to permit land alienation on a considerable scale to 
immigrants. More than any Dependency in East Africa Uganda 
has maintained its status as a Black Man’s country. 

Although, on account of its major share in the production of 
cotton and of its large proportion — more than one-third — of the 
total })opulation, the Eastern Province ranks high in the com- 
nu*rcial lifi* of the Protectorate, from the standpoint of social and 
political gc'ography Buganda is pre-eminent. Ti corresponds in 
area to one of tlie five provinces of Uganda, but the other ‘ king- 
doms ’—including Bunyoro in the Northern Province, Ankole and 
Toro in the Western Province, and Busoga in the Eastern Pro- 
vince — are sub-provincial units or ‘ districts ' for administrative 
purposes. The political entities of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro and 
Ankole have a long history, and are as fully accepted by the people 
as are the emirates of Northern Nigeria by their inhabitants. 

‘ Indirect rule ’ with its emphasis upon the authority of native 
leadership has met with signal success in Buganda since it was 
first introduced by Sir H. H. Johnston at the beginning of this 
century. Before that time the Baganda had already evolved 
the most advanced political system in Bantu Africa. At the 
head of the Baganda nation is the ‘king’ {kabaka), assisted and 
rontrolled by an assembly of the chiefs — the lukiko — whose 
powers include the initiation of legislative measures. Under 
the kabaka the chiefs acquire their privileges and authority not 
through heredity but through i>ersonal qualification, and to this 
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extent there has been interference with native traditions by the 
Protectorate Government. The ‘ palace ’ of the kabaka and the 
seat of the lukiko are situated on a hill 3 miles from Kampala, 
the principal commercial centre of Uganda ; but the head- 
quarters of the British Administration is established at Entebbe, 
in order, no doubt, that the ultimate authority in the land may 
not be too obvious to the native mind, and that the prestige of 
the kabaka may be maintained in the eyes of his subjects. 

The social and political influence of the Baganda is out of 
all proportion to their numbers — they form less than one-quarter 
of the total population of the Protectorate • — and it is not unlikely 
that in the process of time Buganda will unite to itself the other 
‘ kingdoms ’ and so promote the foundation of one nation through- 
out Uganda. One factor in this possible national evolution is the 
ever-widening influence and use of Luganda, the language of the 
Baganda. It is now the tongue u.sed in the schools of the 
Protectorate and was selected in preference to Swahili, although 
generally throughout British East Africa the increasing use of 
Swahili is accejited in official policy. 

The territorial settlement that was arranged at the time of the 
establishment of the Protectorate has had far-reaching effects on 
native conceptions of land tenure. Almost throughout Uganda 
the principle of communal use of the land has been replaced by 
individual ownership. There are now about 15,000 landlords, a 
number that tends to increa.se with the process of sub-dividing the 
larger holdings. In addition to the owners there are about one 
quarter of a million tenant-farmers by whom the abundant cotton 
crop is produced. Sale of land to non-natives is prohibited, except 
by special permission of the Governor, which is very rarely granted. 

Alone of the East African Dependencies, Uganda provides 
for the native population adequate scope within its borders for 
agricultural and commercial enterprise, so that emigration for 
employment is almost unknown. Related to this is the spirit of 
civic pride that is well developed amongst the Baganda who, 
moreover, are more ‘ Westernized ’ than any other East African 
community, as shown by the large expenditure per head of 
population on modern domestic comforts and on mechanical aids 
such as the bicycle. By contrast, the Kavirondo — for example — 
under Kenya administration arc quite primitive. It is not sur- 
prising that the Baganda should strongly oppose the proposal 
for the federation of the East African Dependencies ; they fear, 
not without reasonable grounds, that as a result of closer contacts 
with Kenya there would arise a definite menace to their present 
integrity and independence as a nation. 

* In 1948 out of approximately 4.041,000 inhabitants of Uganda the 
Baganda numbered alx>ut one million. 
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The Kenya Highlands 

This region has marked physical individuality and, from the 
standpoint of human relations — especially the contacts of native 
and immigrant societies — is the most critical land in East Africa. 
It represents but a small fraction — about one-fifth — of the total 
area of Kenya Colony, and yet, excepting the lofty and vast 
plateau of Abyssinia, it is the most considerable tract of highland, 
exceeding 5000 feet, in tropical Africa. 

In respect of physical geography the Highlands are clearly 
divided into two main zones separated by the section of the 
Great Rift Valley lying between Lakes Baringo and Magadi. 

The eastern zone, extending from north to south for over 
200 miles, is comprised of the plateau lands of Laikipia, Aberdare 
and Kikuyu ; and with these ‘ massifs ' that are largely overlaid 
with lava flows there is, in close proximity, the great volcanic 
mass of Mount Kenya — a giant outpost on the eastern margin 
of the Highlands. 

It is .1” the Aberdare Plateau that the eastern escarpment 
of the Rift Valley attains its greatest altitude within the Colony : 
there are considerable areas over 10,000 feet, with one or two 
eminences nearly 2000 feet higher. Between these mountainous 
levels and Mount Kenya extend the Nyeri Plains that form a 
northerly continuation of the Kikuyu Plateau and maintain an 
average elevation of 6000-7000 feet. 

The plateau domain of the Kikuyu people was, before the 
coming of the European, continuous from the neighbourhood of 
Nairobi to the southern slopes of Mount Kenya. There is very 
little level ground, and a succession of alternating ridges and 
river valleys is typical of the landscape : yet the i\iku5m Plateau, 
ranging in altitude from 5000 feet — .as around Nairobi — to 8000 
feet, at the edge of the Kift Valley, is one of the most densely 
peopled parts of East Africa and is characterized by extensive 
and very successful farming, both European and Native. Much 
of the soil, usually deep and rich, is derived from soft volcanic 
tuffs that supix)rted dense forest down to the time of the incoming 
of the Kikuyu people. It is very retentive of moisture on account 
of its fine-grained texture, and remains moist even in time of 
drought : moreover, it is very light to work and is, therefore, 
suited to the hoe-labour of the Natives. 

Farther north-west on the Aberdare Plateau, where again 
volcanic soils are abundant, there are extensive tracts of virgin 
forest. Before the Kikuyu .s. ttlement of the Nyeri Plains wood- 
land was continuous from the Aberdare Plateau to the western 
flanks of Mount Kenya, where to-day den^ tree ^owth still 
forms an a]piost continuous fringe, 8-15 miles in width, on the 
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lower slopes and around the mountain s circumference of not less 
than 120 miles. The Laikipia Plateau shows the transition from 
savanna — the most characteristic vegetation of the Kenya High- 
lands as a whole — to the dry grass- and scrub-land that is to 
be found south of Lake Rudolf. In contrast to tlie northern 
districts of Laikipia where rainfall is deficient — that is, less than 
28 inches — the southern parts provide excellent pasture and have 
attracted the European immigrant. 

The floor of the Rift ^'£lll^'y declines in level both northwards 
and southwards of the ‘ saddle ' of Gilgil, near Lake Naivasha, 
where it is 6581 feet above sea-level. Between Lakes Nakuru 
and Naivasha the scenery of East Africa attains its most lovely 
if not its grandest phase : vegetation is more luxuriant than 
elsewhere in tlie Rift in consequence of tlie assjired and plentiful 
rainfall of over 30 inches. The surface of Lake Naiva.sha, one 
of the twenty lakes that stud the Rift ^'alley in Kenya, is alxjut 
6000 feet above sea-level. Northwards, after p;i.s,sing (iilgil, 
there is a fairly steady fall of level, accompanied by increjising 
aridity, to L;ike Rudolf whose surface is nearly 5000 feet lower 
than that of Lake Naivasha. Southwjirds from Naiva.sha the 
descent is like that of a great staircase, and at the foot is Kike 
Magadi — a vast and increasing deposit of carbonate of soda, 
rather than a lake. In this di.strict on the* southern border of 
Kenya the Rift \';dley pa.sses through tlu' .Masai Reservi' ;uid is 
as arid and inhospitable as the section between Lakes liaringo 
and Rudolf. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Rift is the large 
number of denuded cones and ‘ necks ’ of dormant or extinct 
volcanoes scattered on the floor. lCsjH;cially juominent is Longo- 
not, which rises 3(X)0 feet, not far from the southern end of Lake 
Naivasha. 

Where the Uganda Railway cn)sses the great trough the 
walls of the Kikuyu and Man Plateaux res|H'ctively .ire 40 miles 
apart, with their summits reaching over Kooo feet from sea-level. 
After descending the Kikuyu Escarpment on ;i gradient of l in 
50, the line Icjuls diagonally across the v.illey between Lakes 
Naivasha and Nakuru, and then the difficult ascent of the gigantic 
Mau E.scarpment is begtin. Here the Uganda Railway re.iches 
the highest altitude .scaled by any ix*rmanent way in Africa, 
namely 8321 feet. Nakuru village is now the junction of the 
two branches of the Uganda Railway that reach the summit 
of the Mau Plateau within g miles of e.ich other— one. the more 
southerly, is the original line, opened in 1903, to the Victoria 
Nyanza at Kisumu : the other extends to the north-west and 
enters Uganda, ultimately crossing the Victoria Nile. 
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The western section of the Kenya Highlands is generally 
more lofty than its eastern counterpart. A heavy rainfall, in 
places far exceeding 60 inches, is reflected in more widespread 
forest than is to be found to the east of the Rift Valley. The 
Mau Plateau is the outstanding physical unit. This ‘ massif ' 
attains 10,000 feet and is for the most part forested, though 
there are treeless grassy downs at the highest altitudes. North- 
west of the Mau country the level declines to 7000 feet on the 
Nandi Plateau. Here is the home of the Nandi tribe, a people 
who resemble the Masai rather than the Kikuyu in their Hamito- 
Negroid characteristics. Beyond, going northwards, the plateau 
bears the name of Uasin Gishu and is excellent pasture land, 
whilst away to the north-west, across the low plateau of Trans- 
Nzoia,‘ large parts of which are below 5000 feet, rises lofty 
Mount Elgon whose crater-summit is traversed by the Uganda- 
Kenya boundary. 

The foregoing brief description will help to indicate the 
desirnbility of the Kenya Higlikinds from the standpoint of 
European colonization. In this equatorial region the altitude 
zone, 6000-7000 feet, is the most satisfactory to the health as 
well as to the agricultural enterprise of the White immigrants, 
although the main centre of their civilization — Nairobi — is con- 
siderably lower (54CK) ft.). In an eailier chapter it was noted 
that the equable equatorial climate, opposed to prolonged main- 
tenance of vigour, is relieved of its most trying feature — excessive 
temperature — by high altitude ; so that at Nairobi, for example, 
there is no monthly mean higher than 66° F., whilst most districts 
of European occupation experience even more temperate con- 
ditions. There is no denying, however, that > ..e Kenya climate 
promotes too rapid physical growth in children, in girls particu- 
larly, and that debility in later life is a common sequel. As Mr. 
McGregor Ross observes in his book, Kenya from Within, which 
offers one of the most authoritative and critical statements 
regarding social conditions in Kenya that has yet been penned : 
' Whether Kenya is a White Man's country or not, evidence is 
accumulating that it is not a Wliitc Woman’s country’.” 

The rich red volcanic soil — highly suited to ‘ arabica ’ coffee, 
the most remunerative commercial crop of the country — that 
covers a large proportion of the plateau highlands adds a strong 
inducement to the farmer settler. Climate, soil and the docility 
of the Natives, indeed, offer a combination of favourable circum- 
stances unequidled elsewhere in tropical Africa on so extensive 
a scale : so that here — more especially in the districts to tlie 

» i.e. land across the Nzoia, one of the principal tributaries of Lake 
Victoria and fed by the heavy rains on Mount Elgon. 
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east of the Rift Valley — is the largest colony of Europeans 
established on the African Plateau north of the Zambezi River. 
From its beginnings, in 1903, White society has grown slowly to 
the number of about 30,000, many of whom are immigrants of the 
first generation only. It is still too early, therefore, to judge 
the success or otherwise of the colonizing experiment by any 
test, including the most important of all — ^acclimatization ; but 
the signs are not promising. 

Land alienation to Europeans has been so widespread, extend- 
ing over an aggregate area of K.ooo sq. miles of the choicest 
soil, and has been carried out with such despatch, that native 
society has been seriously, even tragically, dislocated. The 
tribes most directly affected are — apart from the Masai, whose 
case has been mentioned — the Kikuyu, numbering about 800,000, 
and their eastern neighbours the Akamba, herdsmen and primitive 
agriculturists. It is asserted, in justification of the land policy 
of the Kenya Administration, that much of the alienated area 
was empty of population at the time of earliest White settlement. 
Although this is true for certain parts, the reason for the 
absence or paucity of Natives was that the Kikuyu were obliged 
to evacuate their homes on account of the reign of terror exercised 
by the Masai cattle-raiders. The White colonists should there- 
fore be grateful to the Masai who have kept the country open 
for their settlement and have provided them with a very plausible 
excuse for the policy of alienation. 

There is in fact no justification for the spoliation of the 
Kiki^ and the Akamba. The Kikuyu at least have repre- 
sented a positive and constructive element in the civilization 
of East Africa, as witness their industry in the clearing and 
cultivation of the plateau lands which bear their name. When 
they moved south from Mount Kenya about a century ago the 
land was occupied by the Wandorobo, a hunting people who 
were unable to clear the soil of bush and forest as their suc- 
cessors proceeded to do ; and the Kikuyu claim that their fathers 
compensated the Wandorobo in herds of cattle and goats for the 
land they colonized. 

Of the area alienated the Europeans arc quite unable, by 
reason of their small number — 29,500 in 1948 * — to occupy 
effectively or to cultivate more than a tiny fraction (about 5 jicr 
cent). The position may be gauged better by averaging out 
the amount of land available to each member of the settler 
class — man, woman and child — and contrasting it with that in 
the possession of the individual Kikuyu. In the former case it 
is a^ut 600 acres, none of w'liich is poor land ; in the latter 

* Including officials as well as the wives and children of settlers, and 
only 2000 or so who are actually fanners. 
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it is 8 acres, of which at least one-quarter is too sterile for cultiva- 
tion or pasture. 

The accompanying map indicates the distribution of the 
alienated lands. In addition to an almost continuous zone on 



Fig. 4y. — The Kenyd Highlaiuis ; distribution of Native Resenes and of land 
alienated to ininiigrant settlers 

1 . Arra^ lo iinnii*;rant sctllcis. 3. Kailway<i. 

2 . Nati\r 4 . S^a and lakes. 


citlior side of the Uganda Railway and its branches the European 
farms extend witlely o\er : 

(1) tlie Trans-Nzoia and Uasin Gishu Plateaux ; 

(2) the districts of Laikipia and North Nyeri between Mount 

Kenya and the Rift Valley (in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Raringo) ; 

(3) the Rift Valley in its best-watered section around and 

between Lakes Naiviisha and Nakuru ; 

(4) the district south-east and that north-east of Nairobi, 

stretching about 50 miles in each direction. 
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It is in the last-mentioned district that alienation has had 
particularly serious consequences for the Kikuyu : first, the 
overcrowding of the reserve and, secondly, the emergence of a 
land-less squatter class obliged to undertake i8o days’ labour 
for the privilege of domicile on land which is their own by native 
law. The density in the reserve as a whole averages 120 persons 
to the square mile, whilst there are parts, notably to the north- 
west of Nairobi and in the Fort Hall district, where it is twice 
and even three times as high as the average. 

Pressure of population on the land is almost as heavy as 
in Kavirondo-land and, as in that reserve, can only be relieved 
in one of two ways : either by the addition to the reserve of 
part of the Crown lands that the Government has at its disposal, 
or by Uberal Government assistance directed towards a more 
scientific use of the land in native occupation. At present the 
Kikuyu farmer is prevented from acquiring individual title to 
the plot that he cultivates ; while so long as ho is unable to 
fence his property in order to preserve it from the wandering 
of his neighbour’s cattle the improvemi nt of his farming technique 
will be impossible. The position was slightly eased by a recom- 
mendation of the Native Land Commission (19.54) that rather 
more than 1000 square miles of land should be added to the 
native reserves of the Colony. 

Serving to increase the disorganization of Kikuyu and Akamba 
society is the pressure that is brought to bear on many of the 
adult males to leave the reserves for miserably-remunerated 
labour on the Eifropean farms or estates. As the number of 
settlers increases so does the demand upon the services of the 
Natives, without which there would be no White colonization. 
In 1912 only 12,000 of the Bantu were engaged on work out.sidc 
the reserves : by 1927 the number had risen to i .52, o ( m ), and 
to more than 200,000 by 1939. Owing to the wasteful manner 
in which native labour is used — the emphasis being upon cheap- 
ness rather than skill — a ratio of ten wage-earning Bantu to 
every European individual in the Colony is not deemed adequate 
for the needs of the colonists. The Government recently has 
estimated that there are 400,000 adult males who could — and, 
presumably, should — be called upon to offer their labour ; and 
to that end administrative officers throughout the reserves of 
the Colony are instructed to indicate to the tribesmen the advan- 
tages to be derived from work under European employers. 
Apart from such inducement, congestion in the reserves, together 
with the necessity to meet taxation that falls more heavily on 
the native than on the European community, is quite sufficient 
to promote an exodus from the reserves. There are certain 
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areas in Kikuyu-land where over 70 per cent of the adult males 
are absent, working on European farms during some part of the 
year. Tribal society under such circumstances inevitably dis- 
integrates, and official encouragement to further European im- 
migration is bound to accelerate the process, as — to its credit 
— Germany realized before the Great War in regard to the 
settlement of the Usambara and Kilimanjaro Highlands. 

Before leaving consideration of the reserves it is to be noted 
that ‘ indirect rule ’ was not attempted until a few years ago. 
In order to avoid too unfavourable a contrast with the pro- 
gressive native policy followed in Tanganyika it was inevitable 
that the Kenya Government should make some show of associat- 
ing native leaders in the work of local administration. Native 
district councils have been established throughout the reserves, 
but their powers are very inadequate — they have, for exampie, 
no control over the local budget — and their main function is to 
provide an outlet for native opinion in regard to the policy of 
the Administration. To make ‘ indirect rule ’ really effective the 
Government should harmonize its policy with the social and 
judicial institutions of the people. It is true that never have 
there been in Kenya ‘ kingdoms ’ comparable to those of Uganda, 
but early this century — in the case of the Kikuyu — there was a 
hierarchy of chieftains endowed with hereditary powers including 
judicial authority. Had tlieir claims to leadership been admitted 
at the outset tlie problem of native administration to-day would 
be much simplified. As it was the chiefs were ignored and it 
has been possible for the Government to claim that there are 
no longer in existence hereditary leaders through whom to make 
‘ indirect rule ’ effective. Many of the headnieii who replace 
them and attend the native district councils derive their authority 
not from the tribe but from the Government. 

Furthermore, there has been little regard for ethnic considera- 
tions in the sub-division of the reserves for administrative pur- 
poses — as already mentioned in the case of the Kavirondo. The 
Kikuyu tribe is divided between about six districts, but such a 
division is meaningless to the native mind and tends to destroy 
the sense of community amongst the tribesmen. 

Far outnumbering the White community are Indian immi- 
grants * who, though permitted to reside in the Highlands, may 
not lease land in this Europ)ean ‘ reserve ’. As mentioned earlier, 
parts of the coastal lowlands have been opened to Indian lease 
without attracting, however, any con.siderablc degree of settle- 
ment. Indian commercial interests on the Kenya coast are, as 

* In 1948 the .\siatic.s of Kenya inchuied nearly 90,900 Indians and 
over 23,900 Aaibs — the latter being resident in the coastal Protectorate. 
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we have seen, of old standing, and even as late as 1870 almost 
the entire trade of Zanzibar was in their hands, a fact that 
helped to prepare the way for the British Protectorate over the 
islands and neighbouring mainland coast. When the construc- 
tion of the Uganda Railway was undertaken from 1895 onwards 
it was found necessary to introduce Indian labour, and the 
track was laid mainly by indentured Punjabis. On the termina- 
tion of their contracts a large minority elected to remain. Their 
successors, with the African-born forming a majority, undertake 
small-store trade — carrying their wares far into the native re- 
serves — or market-gardening near the European centres. The 
railway administration retained some of the e.\-indcntured Indians 
for clerical and mechanical work, but they have been almost 
entirely replaced by Africans who satisfactorily perform their 
skilled duties, though prevented by the colour bar from rising to 
the highest posts reserved for Europeans. 

Against a series of disabilities the Indians have repeatedly 
protested on the grounds of their status as British subjects. 
Apart from the bar imposed against their acquisition of land 
in the Highlands, Asiatic immigration into the Colony as a whole 
is strictly limited, whilst additional giievances are the inadequate 
Indian representation on the Legislative Council and the reserva- 
tion of the franchise to Europeans. 

The presence of the Indian undoubtedly complicates the racial 
problem, but there is little justice or practicability in the pro- 
posal that they should be expelled. As mentioned above, the 
majority are Afriian-born to whom Kenya is home, while it is 
generally conceded that practically all are useful and industrious 
members of society. The allocation of agricultural land in the 
Highlands, from the areas already alienated, to form an Indian- 
reserved block open to lease is a propo.sal of obvious justice 
towards a community that has performed indispensable service 
especially in the earliest and most critical days of the Colony. 

In regard to the agricultural geography of the Kenya High- 
lands there is a more clear division than in any other region 
of East Africa between, on the one hand, cultivation on European 
farms and estates where the emphasis is upon commercial crops 
and, on the other, purely subsistence farming in the reserves 
where the natives are prevented, either by actual prohibition or 
by the lack of means and organization, from cultivating ‘ money 
crops ' of the same types as those favoured by the European 
setter. 

It was not until about 1910 that the colonists were in a 
position to export their products on a considerable scale, but 
already hopes, largely fulfilled, were being entertained for the 
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two crops, coffee and sisal, that now virtually monopolize the 
export trade. Sisal is, as noted previously, a hardy crop that 
succeeds under a variety of tropical climates and on soils of 
indifferent quality. Consequently, its cultivation in East Africa 
is widespread wherever transport and labour (for decortication) 
are available. In Kenya cultivation is not confined to the 
Highlands — though here it is at its maximum — but also extends 
intermittently throughout the railway zone between Nairobi and 
Mombasa. 

‘ Arabica ’ coffee which is exacting in its requirements of 
temiierature, rainfall and .soil grow's most successfully on the 
fine-grained volcanic .soils of the Highlands, between 5000 and 
6000 feet above sea-level, but cultivation is still largely confined 
to the eastern zone and reaches its greatest intensity in the 
southern districts of the Kikuyu Plateau, where the output of 
sisal is also most considerabhi for Kenya Colony.* Although in 
the Kikuyu Reserve the conditions for ' arabica ’ are satisfactory 
over wide an as, the natives for long were discouraged from 
growing the crop on a considerable .scale, in order that the market 
might Ik‘ preserved for the European grower. 

Since the year i(ji8 maize and wheat have been widely 
planted, especially in the western zone of the Highlands, including 
the Trans-Nzoia, Uasin Gishu and Mau Plateaux. The long haul 
to the coast via the Uganda Railway renders the export of the.se 
low-priced crops unprofitable. 'I he\’ have, however, a consider- 
able market at hand, and especially is this true of maize which 
has become increasingly popular as an item of native diet. In 
addition to a very large, area under maize on EuTopean farms,* 
the cereal is grown tliroiighout the Kikuyu Reserve along with 
millet and juilses. .\n interc'-ting development of recent years 
in the Kenya Highlands has been the cultivation of tea, whose 
jiroduction incica.-M'd to 9 million lb. between 1930 and 1937* 
and to 13 million Ih. in 1947. 


The Proposed Closer Union of the East African Depen- 
dencies 

The desirability of federating the British Territories of East 
Africa was much discussisl for some years after 191S and, 
indeed, until 1931, when apixiared the ‘ Report of the Joint 

* For coinmcrcial agriculture, where both coffee and sisal are con- 
cerned, the Fort Mali district is out.standing. 

• The acnsigi' un<lor the most important crops on European farms 
was, in if)i(>~"Sis*d, lio.ooo; mai/c, 118,000; coffee, 101,000; wheat, 
^ 2 , 000 . Of these, colfee was the prtxluct of higfiest commercial vatue. 
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Select Committee of Parliament on Closer Union This docu- 
ment has, for the time being, given the quietus to the proposal 
which, it is considered, would violate the terms of the Mandate 
for Tanganyika * : moreover, any suggestion of more intimate 
association with Kenya is strongly repudiated by the native 
leaders of Uganda for reasons that this chapter will have made 
apparent to the reader. On the other hand, the scheme has 
had no enthusiastic support in any part of East Africa. Although 
quite certainly it is desirable that on the larger issues of native 
policy H.M. Government should speak with one voice and not 
with several as at present, it is considered better that the s/u/ms 
quo should be maintained rather than that, as a result of adminis- 
trative union, the dominant voice heard throughout East Africa 
should be the one issuing from Nairobi, 

Official proposals for greater co-operation between the Terri- 
tories of British East .\frica were \’igorously renewed immediati ly 
after the Second W’orld War, and discussion was very active in 
1947. By that time the official view firmly favoun d a grouping 
of Territories in which Nyasaland, Northern Khode^ia ami 
Southern Rhodesia would be a.ssociated, as would aEo be Tangan- 
yika, Kenya and Uganda in a separate, northern group. I'or 
the southern group a Central African Council is ])njp<(se(l to 
provide for regular consultations on matters such as railway 
and road communications, labour, agriculture and economic 
relations. 

Other proposals which affect the relationships of K«-nya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, especially in respect of the reorganiza- 
tion of technical and economic M-rvices, are also under present 
discussion (1947). They have to do with the constitution of two 
main bodies — the East African Central Assembly and the East 
African High Commission — which will in the one case legislate 
on and, in the other, administer numerous inter-territ<jrial .services 
which are proposed. Amongst the prr)po.sals already madt' are 
those for the amalgamation of the railways and the customs of 
the three northern Territories and for the closer integration of 
industrial and agricultural resi-arch. 

The reception of thc.se con-.titutional projects by the various 
communitie,s of East Africa has varied gn atly, anci in so far as 
native interests are concerned a main considerati<jn is to ensure 

‘Federation was, however, foreshadowed by Article 10 of the Man- 
date for Tanganyika,, in the following t<-rms: ‘The Mandatory shall lie 
authorized to constitute the territory into a customs, fiscal anti adminis- 
trative union or federation with the adjacent territorie.s under it.s own 
sovereignty or control, provided always that the measures adopted to 
that end do not infringe the provisions of the mandate.' 
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that the influence of the European colony of Kenya and of the 
Kenya Government shall not be excessive either in the East 
African High Commission or in the East African Central Assembly. 

These early stages in the co-ordination or amalgamation of 
services through which East Africa is passing point inevitably — 
and are doubtless so intended ! — to ultimate political federation 
within each of the two groups of Territories. The possibility of 
the federation of the northern and the southern groups is, of 
course, more remote ; and a division of East Africa between 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika on the one hand and the 
Khod(‘sias and Nyasalaiid on the other will produce its own 
disadvantages as geography will determine. 

Meanwhile, it is r(*mernhered that in 1933 the Permanent 
Mandates ('(jinmission was of th(* emj>hatic opinion that the union 
of Tanganyika with her neighbours would represent a violation 
of the terms of the Mandatt* ; and, wliatevcT its new form under 
the United X<itions Organization, the terms of that Mandate will 
not be forgot trn. 
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CHAPTER III 
MADAGASCAR 


L a grande ILE as it is known to the French, is one 
of the four greatest islands of the world, to be compared 
in area with Dorneo.* All through the Portuguese and 
Dutch j)eriods of maritime enterprise in the Indian Ocean it 
remained outside the ken of Europe ; in fact it was not until 
1865-70 that Madagascar was systematically explored. This 
scientific investigation was undertaken in the years mentioned 
by Alfred Grandidier whose massive w'ork remains the standard 
treatise on the island and its peoples.* 

In 1885 France, whose claims — however vague — to special 
interest go back t(i the time of Louis XIII, proclaimed a Protec- 
torate throughout the island but agreed not to interfere in its 
internal government. At that time only the natural harbour of 
Diego-Suarez in tin* extreme north was annexed. The Pro- 
tectorate was first really exerted in 1895 and in the following 
year, with the formal annexation of Madagascar, General Gal- 
lieni, perhaps the greatest figure in French colonial history, was 
sent out as first Governor. 

Physical Character 

The great ‘ horst ’ of Madagascar is, as noted in an early 
chapter, coinjiosed chiefly of pre-Palaeozoic rocks (schists, 
granites, &c.) similar to those of the East African Plateau with 
which it was formerly continuous ; whilst over large parts of 
the ancient platform vulcanisin has resulted in the extensive 
flow of lav’a. Near the western coast there is a fairly complete 
sequence of beds from early Mesozoic to middle Tertiary, and it 
is these sediments whose weathering has produced some of the 
most fertile, though little used, soils of the island. About two- 
thirds of the total area, including the greater part of the interior, 
is covered with lateritic soils that rest directly upon the Archaean 

* Each is over 230,000 sq. miles in extent, or atx>ut twice the area 
of the Iiriti.sh Isles. 

• See bibliography at end of chapter. 

*63 




I'lr#. 50. — Communiralions in Madagascar 
(Kt'union inset) 

1. Contour of 3,000 feet. 3. rrojrf trd railways. 

2. Railways. 4, Motor roads (as lair as lOJj). 

B. The east -coast canal (Canal iks Pangalanes). 

N.B.— Antananarivo and Funarantsoa are the chief traffic centres of Kiuyroa and Iktsilco, rcspcctlvelf. 
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platform and are usually of indifferent quality as well as heavy 
to work. 

As late as the Oligocene phase of the Tertiary there was land 
connexion with Africa which permitted the passage of the many 
species of lemurs — ‘ half ajies ' as they have been called — that 
are the most distinctive feature of the island's fauna. The eastern 
coast, much of it remarkably straight, was determined not earlier 
than the Upper Cretaceous by a great fault that runs independ- 
ently of the grain of the land, and along which frequent earth- 
quakes bear witness to crustal instability. From its steep slope 
the <lescent is abrupt to oceanic depths, 15,000 feet and more. 

The main axis of the island trending NNE-SSW. — roughly 
parallel to the shore-line of South-East Africa — continues for 
over 900 miles and passes for the greater part of this distance 
through a plateau that rises to a mean of 4000 feet above sea- 
level. In consequence of the narrow and approximately ellip>- 
tical form of Madagascar no part is more than 150 miles from the 
sea-board <he extreme width being about 350 miles near the 
latitude of the chief port of the eastern coast, Tamatave. 

On the eastern side, where the plateau edge is most clearly 
defined, the coastal plain is confined to a width little more than 
lo miles. ‘ An aluiost continuous series of lagoons follows the 
coast, in its middle section, from the neighbourhood of Tamatave 
southwards, and canalization is proving a comparatively simple 
matter ; all told, only about 30 miles of shore, mostly sandy, 
will reipiire to be trenched in a distance of over 350 miles along 
this lagoon fringe. When complete, the Pangiilanes Canal will 
provide the necessary facilities for coasting traffic r.icding shelter 
from the storms that frequently beset this coa.->t. From the 
interior to the Mozambique Channel there are the easiest gradients 
in the island, though even so the western edge of the plateau, at 
3000-4000 feet, forms the uppt'rmost of a series of well-developed 
terraces. Although, generally, the western shore is low’ and 
shelving, the ultimate depth of the Mozambique Channel — over 
200 miles across at its narrowest — tlescends to nearly 10,000 feet. 

The irregular distribution of relict mountain ranges — carv'ed 
out of the ancient crystalline platform — and of volcanic highlands 
divides the undulating plateau surface into a series of basins, some 
of them occupied by lakes * and by the lacustrine soils on 
which the first rice crops of the Island were cultivated. In 
the east central district, to the north of which lies the capital, 
Antananarivo, the plateau culminates in the great lava-covered 

* The alirupt docont from p.scarpnient summit to maritime lowland 
suggests close comparison with Eastern N.ital. 

» The most notable is l^ke .M.iotra. 
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mass — over 2000 square miles in extent— of the Ankaratra High- 
lands whose summits, including ancient volcanoes, attain 8000 feet 
and over.i 

Alluvial lowland of considerable expanse is limited to the 
western zone, where Mesozoic strata overlie the crystalline base- 
ment rocks, and across it really great rivers flow westwards to 
the Mozambique Channel from upper courses, whose descent 
from the plateau is marked by falls and rapids. The most 
extensive river basin is that of the Betsiboka, whose widely 
separated head-streams bt'gin tlieir flow near or upon the nodal 
plateau of the Ankaratra Highlands. In its lower course the 
river meanders north-westwards across the widest plain of the 
island, where land under 600 feet extends more than 100 miles 
from the sea-board. During the rainy season the Betsiboka 
may be used by coasting craft up to a point about 50 miles from 
its maritime outlet. The river-borne soils of the western zone 
of the island are frequently of high fertility, though there is 
much sterile sand in places. 

Climate and Vegetation 

Although temperature is moderated somewhat by the prevail- 
ing South-East Trades and, in the interior, by con.siderable 
altitude the essentially tropical .situation • is indicated by the 
very high midsummer mean, b(*tween So° and at s«*a-lev(*l 
throughout the island. Four principal climatic regimes are 
distinguished : 

(1) Hot steamy 'conditions reach their maximum on the east 
coast.* Although sea breezes bring some relief even the mid- 
winter mean at Tamatave is as high as 68’. Rainfall is par- 
ticularly heavy, usually exceeding 100 inches (ramatave 116 
inches) and is well distributed throughout the year ; indeed there 
is no dry season and every month lias at least 3 inches. 

(2) The central plateau has a much more favfiurable climate 
for human settlement. In contrast with the cast coa.st, which 
is, as far as possible, avoided by the most advanced peoples, 
this is the most desirable region of the island, jus shown by the 
density of population and by the comparatively high level of 
civilization. Antananarivo, standing 4600 feet above the sea, 
shows a range of temperature similar to that of Nairobi in the 

* Actually the highest summit of the island is found in the most 
northerly highland where Amlx>ro rises to about 0500 feet. 

• Although the .southern limit is extra-tropical, i.e. 25“ 40' S., nearly 
nine-tenths of the island lies to the north of the Tropic. 

' Mean relative humidity on many parts of the coast reaches 80 per 
cent. 
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Kenya Highlands : no month has a higher mean than 68® and in 
July the figure is only 55®. In summer (December-February) 
the South-East Trades blow strongly and there is abundant rain- 
fall — not less than 10 inches in each of the three months. Com- 
paratively high pressure over the interior of Madagascar in winter, 
however, repels the full strength of the Trades and there is little 
precipitation in this season : between May and October, inclusive, 
there is not as much as i inch in any month. Usually the annual 
rainfall on the central plateau is not more than half the total for 
the eastern littoral and the number of rainy days is only about 
90, in comparison with 180 on the coast. 

(3) The climate of the north-west of Madagascar resembles, in 
its essentials of temperature, humidity and — to a lesser degree — 
rainfall, that of the eastern littoral. The chief difference is the 
shorter sea.son of rains. There arc places where precipitation 
reaches 100 indies, though 60-S0 inches seems to be the average. 
Such moist conditions would not prevail in a ‘ rain shadow ', 
and wc find that in summer, when by far the greater part of the 
rainfall occurs, thf Soutli-ICast Trades are replaced by onshore 
north-wosters. At Majunga, a port at the outlet of the Betsiboka 
River, precipitation is about 70 inches, most of which occurs in 
the ptTiod October to .\pril. On the north-west coast there is 
rarely relief from torrid conditions, and if we take Majunga again 
as a typical station we find that even in mid-winter the mean 
exceeds 70°. 

(4) ( limatically the region of the South and South-West is 
the most abnormal in the island. Tliero is an approach to semi- 
de.scrt conditions, for rain occurs on only 25-30 days of the 
year, and the annual amount is less tlian 15 inches — a very low 
figure in view of the e.xcessive evaporation. Meagre rainfall is 
explained in most parts by the ‘ rain shadow ’ on the lee slopes 
of the southern e.xtremit^’ of the plateau; although the most 
southerly shore receives winds directly from the ocean, and there 
the ' rain-shailow ’ explanation will not serve. 

Rainfall, of which there are, as we have seen, several distinct 
regimes, is the main determinant of the three contrasted plant 
associations that are present on the island. 

Dense rain f()re.stwith valuable cabinet-woods, including rose- 
wood and ebony, now covers le.ss than one-eighth of the total 
area, but was formerly of much greater extent on the plains and 
lower slopes to the east, we.st and north-west, respectively, of 
the central plateau. The spread of cultivation to tlie western 
districts of the island in recent times has been responsible for 
much deforestation. It is the narrow eastern plain together 
with the flanking escarpment on which the largest and most 
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luxuriant forest still remains, and mangrove is abundant on the 
lagoon-fringed coast. 

Forest is rare on the central plateau — though woodland exists 
here and there — and the dominant vegetation is short grass- 
savanna or veld. Bush occurs intermittently, but the comparison 
is closer on the whole with the High Veld than with the Bush Veld 
of South Africa. The long period of 4-5 months of very meagre 
rains or actual drought is the main factor that determines the 
absence of forest trees. 

In the south and south-west where the period of drought is 
longer than elsewhere in the island and, indeed, occupies the 
greater part of the year, .\erophytic plants including aloes and 
cacti are characteristic, and the region is to be classed as scrub- 
land — not unlike the Little Karroo of South Africa — rather than 
as savanna or veld. 

Social and Economic Geography 

Madagascar has been the meeting-ground for two contrasted 
races — one African negroid ^ the other Malayo-Polynesian — 
which have merged to form the commone.st Malagasy type of 
to-day in which the negroid strain predominates. But even the 
most negroid of the Malagasy speak the Malayo-Polynesian 
language that prevails throughout the island with very little 
dialectic variation. From the time of earliest Malayo-Ptdynesian 
immigration — possibly from 2000 B.c. onwards — African slaves 
were continually introduced — many by Arab traders — and it is 
remarkable that their mother tongue should have left no trace 
in the island. If Bantu immigration had been by family groups 
rather than by individuals there is little doubt that the Negro 
language would have survived, if only in a modified form. Topo- 
graphical nomenclature, whose orthography is very comple.x and 
strange to the European, is also exclusively Malayo-Polynesian. 

The dominant people both numerically and culturally are 
the Hova who comprise one-quarter of the island's population 
of approximately 4 millions (1948). A small projiortion are 
descended from Malay immigrant.s of the sixteenth (t nlury .v.u. 
and are of purer stock than the majority : but even those 
of the Hova who show a strong negroid strain are fairer in 
their olive complexion than the other peoples of Madagas- 
car, The Hova occupy the ‘ region ' * — formerly kingdom — of 

* There is a divbion of opinion amongst ethnologist.s as to the place 
of origin of the earliest negroid immigrants. Scjme lx?licvc it to be African, 
others Melanesian : but there is common agreement that during recent 
centuries the Negroes introduced were Bantu. 

• In 1946 administration, formerly in ‘ regions ', was re-organized in 
5 provinces, each with its elected provincial assembly. 
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Emyrna in the cast-centre of the island, and Antananarivo (1946, 
163,000 inhabitants) was their capital before the arrival of the 
French. Within the depressions of the Emyrna Plateau density 
of rural settlement reaches fifty to the square mile, a much 
higher figure than the average for the island. By the early years 
of the nineteenth century the Hova had extended their authority 
throughout much of Eastern Madagascar, and as they were con- 
cerned to occupy only the higher and healthier plateau levels 
they refrained from colonizing both the western districts and 
the eastern coast of the island. It should perhaps be mentioned 
that, although the term ‘ Hova ' has come to be applied in a 
tribal or national sense to all the people of Emyrna, strictly 
speaking it should refer only to the middle class as distinct from 
the aristocracy and slaves, as they existed in the pre-French era. 

To the south of the Hova dwell the more negroid Betsileo, 
also a plateau people and about half a million in number. Like 
the majority of the Malagasy they are agriculturists and show 
particular aptitude in the cultivation of rice. East of Emyrna 
and (>f the Betsileo province the Betsimisaraka — about 450,000 
— occupy the torrid and unhealthy eastern littoral. Climate is 
mainly responsible for their lack of v’irility. Before the arrival 
of the French they, more than any other community, were under 
the domination of the Hova. 

In the western districts of the island a number of related 
tribe.s, the Sakalava, ari' s|>arsely scattered and reach an aggregate 
of approximately J()7.ooo. Though, culturally, the Sakalava are 
amongst the most juimitive of the islanders they are actually 
closest to the Hova in ropect of their high proporti- n of Malayo- 
Polynesian blood. Fartln r south dwell the Bara whose culture 
is even ruder than that of the Sakalava, a condition which is 
related to an inho-'pilable environment of which indication has 
been given. 

Since the establishment of Fn nch authority the mobility of 
population bas increased, and the definition of tribal boundaries 
is not as clear as it was at th.it time. A notable trend is the 
movement of settl«-rs into the empty yet fertile lands of the west 
from the more den.sely-populatcd e.ist-centre. Many of the 
Betsileo and Betsimi.saraka have migrated westwards in recent 
years into the domain of the Sakalava, w’ho seem to be steadily 
declining in numbers. It is still, however, on the side nearest to 
Africa that the density of population is least. With the shift 
of the ' centre of gravity ' of density westwards, it may be that, 
despite the efforts of France to confine the trade of Madagascar 
to her own empire, commercial interchange across the Mozambique 
Qianncl will develop. At present the island is as conuucrcially 
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isolated from Africa as if it were a part of that distant island 
world from which its culture is derived. Temperate South Afri^ 
has most to gain from trading contacts with Madagascar, for in 
the Union the production of tropical crops such as sugar-cane 
must alwa}^ be very limited. 



Pig. — Madagascar; the Distribution of Topulation Density (1010) 

(immediately prior to the westward migration referred to in the text) 

1. 50 pCTsons and over to tbr square mile. 3 . 12-24 to tbe »qaare mile. 

2 . 25-49 pervAU to the square mlk 4.5-11 m n w 

5. Less than 5 persons to tbe square mile. 

On the administrative side France has pursued a more 
enlightened policy- in Madagascar than in the majority of her 
colonial possessions. The foundations laid by General Gallkni 
have, indeed, provided a model which has been followed elsewhere, 
particularly in Morocco under the r<^gime of Marshal Lyautey. 
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At the outset Galli^ni asserted the paramountcy of native interests 
and in pursuance of his policy the settlement of Europeans has 
not been encouraged ; so that, including officials, there are (1948) 
only about 50,000 White people in the island. Galli^ni was 
quick to realize and acknowledge the diversities — racial and 
cultural — that exist and was determined that the French adminis- 
trative system should not be rigidly uniform, but rather adapted 
to particular local needs. Instead of Hova hegemony, which 
Galli^ni destroyed, there was to be a confederation of tribal com- 
munities each retaining its individuality, though accepting the 
suzerainty of France, and entrusted with powers of local govem- 
mfcnt. In other words, Galli(^ni introduced ‘ Protectorate ' or 
‘ indirect ’ rule as it is understood, for example, in British Africa. 
In order to extend French authority throughout the island with 
a minimum of force he selected commanding centres, and from 
these liai.son officers gained contact with native leaders, in order 
to devise for each of the larger communities a system of adminis- 
tration that should be, as far as possible, in harmony with local 
institutions and sentiment. 

In the Hova land of Emyrna, before the French conquest, 
peafent proprietorship of land did not exist, and the structure of 
society w’as essenti.dly feudal. Under the modern system of 
individual tenure, which has been introduced by the French 
throughout the greater part of the island, the social and economic 
standards of the new peasantry have been much improved. As 
mentioned above, the amount of land alienated to Europeans is 
not considerable and, although an attempt has been made to 
establish Creoles from Reunion on the eastern l't;.oral for the 
purp<jse of fostering sugar cultivation, it has been generally 
unsuccessful. 

Less than 3 per cent of the total area is cultivated, and 
of this proportion of the land rice occupies rather more than 
one-third. It is essentially the food-crop of the Hova and 
Betsileo, who cultivate it on the hill-slopes of the interior plateau 
and on the alluvial and lacustrine soils of the plain around 
Lake Alaotra (north of Emyrna) and of the Betsimitatatra 
Plain, in which the capital, Antananarivo, is situated. At the 
time of French occupation rice culture did not extend far 
beyond the plateau of the east-centre, but now more than 
90 per cent of the Malagasy are concerned in its production, 
and the only parts of tlie island from which it is excluded 
are the south and south-west where climate is altogether 
unfavourable. Ihough formerly — early twentieth century— 
there was need to imfwrt rice from Indo-China the island has 
now a considerable surplus for export which is shipped to 
18 
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Reunion and to France. Another food-crop of the Malaga.sy 
is manioc (tapioca) which was first imported from Reunion 
during the eighteenth century and quickly gained popularity. 
European planters as well as native small-holders undertake 
its cultivation, and within the last thirty years there has been 
considerable and regular export, almost entirely to France, 
Maize, the most recently introduced of the staple crops of Mada- 
gascar, has only figured in the export trade since 1911, but, as 
in the cases of rice and manioc, practically all inhabited parts of 
the island, except the south-west and south — where the rainfall 
is too meagre — are favourable to its production on a considerable 
scale. 

Apart from crops grown mainly for consumption within the 
island there is increasing attention on the part of native culti- 
vators to production for exjwrt — an enterprise entirely confined 
to the European population until a decade or so ago. b'or sugar 
and rice the vast areas of alluvium in the lower basins of westward- 
flowing rivers, such as tlie lletsiboka, are admirably suited, and 
it is confidently expected that in a future not far distant Mada- 
gascar will occupy a high place amongst the sugar-producing 
countries of the southern tropical belt of the world. For coffee, 
already a notable crop, the best land is on the uppt'r .slopes of the 
eastern escarpment, where rainfall and drainage are adequate and 
where occur large areas of volcanic soil reminiscent of the coffee 
lands of the East African Highlands. After the Great War the 
Natives, realizing the high prices to be obtained from coffee, turned 
increasingly to its* cultivation, and MadagJiscar has supplied in 
recent years one-half of the total amount imported by France. 

Although the emphasis on agriculture is likely to remain, 
stock-rearing may be hardly less imptirtant in the near future, 
but the introduction of high-class breeds will be necessary.* 
The native hump-backed cattle — the zebu — were until recently 
treated as sacred by many of the Malagasy, but the increa.sing 
consumption of beef reveals a dietary change due to European 
influence. 

Commercial agriculture will be restricted so long as France 
insists on virtually monojxilizing both the exjwrt and the imjxirt 
trade — more than 80 pier cent in each case — and in detaching 
Madagascar from its natural trading associations with South- 
East Africa. 

Until the establishment of French authority transpxirt was 
quite primitive and native pxirterage was general. There were 
no routes better than local trackways and consequently little 

* The Chamber of Commerce of the French woollen centres of Koubaix 
and Tourcoing early recommended the introduction of merino sheep. 
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internal commerce was practised; whilst the isolation of the 
island from the markets of the world was reflected in the 
absence of an import or export trade of any consequence. 

With the exception of Diego-Suarez in the extreme north no 
port has natural shelter for shipping, and all are alike in their 
inadequate equipment for the handling of cargo. Diego-Suarez, 
described by French writers as the finest harbour in the world, 
is used mainly as a naval station, but now that it is linked to 
Antananarivo by motor-road its commercial future also is assured. 
At famatave, the port for Antananarivo and for the province 



Fig. 52. — Dif -^o-Suarez : the finest natural harbour in Madagascar 

built over LudtcaU*d by honxoatol liac shading ) 


of Emyrna as a whole, oxten.''ive harbour construction has recently 
Iwn undertaken. The port, miles by rail from the capital, 
has imnu’diati' aecess to the Pangalanc.s Canal which skirts the 
ca.sti'ni coast as far as I'arafangana — nearly 400 miles to the south 
of T.amata\e — and obviates dangerous ofFhore navigation. 

The construction of, first, railways and, later, motor-roads has 
proccodi'd fairly vigorou.sly during the present centuiy. The 
trunk line of railway between Antananarivo and Tamatave — the 
' Rice Railway ’, as it has been called— was planned to extend 
southwards across the centre of the plateau into the domain of 
the Betsileo ai;id had reached Antsirabc when restrictions on 
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further construction were imposed, shortly before the Second 
World War, Another railway, now completed, is from Fiana- 
rantsoa, main centre of the Bctsilco, to the nearest cast coast 
port, Mananjary— its purpose to provide an outlet for the rice, 
maize and manioc production of one of the most intensively 
farmed areas of the island. In place of additional projected 
railways motor-road services are now extensively developed. 

The western lands are still without railways, and it .seems 
likely that, in general, motor-roads will make them unnecessary. 
Already Antananarivo has become the focus of the following 
highways : (i) to Majunga, the port of the north-west, (2) to the 
southern ports. Ft. Dauphin and Tulcar, (3) to Tajnatave, which 
reinforces the existing railway. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


I T is difficult to define this region with even approximate 
precision. We are concerned with that part of the inter- 
tropical zone which is situated to thew'est of the East African 
Plateau and extends up to the Atlantic sea-board between limits 
that may be taken as the Cunene River and the Cameroons 
Mountain. Within this region the vast basin of the Congo, 
extending over one and a half million square miles, has a dominat- 
ing imjiortance : in addition, there lare the lands — in Angola, 
Gabun and the ('.iincroons particularly — on the western rim of 
the Central African depression ; and their natural orientation is 
Atlantic-wards, as indicated by hydrographic independence of 
the Congo system. 

On the northern and southern extremities of the region the 
existing ixdilical divisions with arbitrarily-drawm frmtiere greatly 
confuse* any attempt at systematic regional classification. For 
example, Angola extends southwards so as to include part of 
the southern desert together with a large share of the semi- 
arid region of upper Zanibe/ia ' whilst, on the northern side, 
French' Eciuatonal Africa,* easily the most unwieldy and-K)n 
geographical grounds — legist satisfactory political unit of Africa, 
includes the Chad Colony, the northern half of which is definitely 


Saharan. 

Omitting the semi-arid northern, southern and south-western 
margins, there is. in resiK*ct of general surface conditions and of 


I The vast dopre.ssidn, approximately ^oo,ooo sq. miles, which is 
drained intermittently by the head-stream.s of the Zamlx'zi, extends into 
four territories— Itechuanaland Protectorate, Northern Rhodesia, Angola 
and South-West Africa. It is, from the staiul|x)int of physical geography, 
a distinct and indeed major region of the continent, but its present impor- 
tance to man is too small to warrant separate attention ui a work of 

^ ^*^r*convenience the abbreviation A.E.F., for Airique Equatoriala 
Franfaisc, is commonly use<l. 
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climate, a closer approximation to uniformity throughout than 
is to be found in any of the African regions of the first magnitude 
excepting the Sahara. Mean annual rainfall exceeds 40 inches 
and its abundance is reflected in a luxuriant vegetation varying 
from dense rain-forest to park-savanna and treele.ss savanna. 
Where soil distribution is concerned the feature that distinguishes 
the Congo Basin amongst the major regions of Africa is compara- 
tively widespread alluvium bordering the lower courses of a large 
number of great tributary rivers which are in flood annually. 
In consequence of these natural conditions the potential agricul- 
tural resources awaiting development are on an immen.se scale, 
though, actually, the region is economically among the most 
primitive of the world. The climate that promotes the luxuriance 
of vegetation is debilitating to native life and, except in one or 
two specially-favoured districts, such as theCameroons Highlands, 
is an effective bar to European immigration. If the Central 
African agricultural output were to be withdrawn from world 
markets the loss would be hardly appreciable. 

The direct and indirect influence of climate is not the only 
hindrance to enterprise. Though the opening-up of Central Africa 
was rapid once it began about half a century ago, the interior is 
still very inaccessible, with vast areas unsurv’cyed. Two of the 
European States — Belgium and Portugal — that hold huge ter- 
ritories in these latitudes arc by reason of their comparatively 
slender resources unable to capitalize many big industrial under- 
takings on which, by reason of their nature, financial return 
would be delayed"; whilst France, the other State principally 
concerned in the future of Central Africa, devotes more atten- 
tion to dependencies in North-West and W»'st Africa which, 
for a variety of rea.sons, including greater accessibility and 
superior native civilization, offer more immediate commercial 
advantages. 


The Angola Plateau 

We begin with the earliest European ' colony ' in Central 
Africa, namely Angola (or Portuguese \Wst .Africa), who.st; origins 
date back to the early sixteenth century. The advantage of 
being first in the field was neglected by the Portugue.se *, and it 
was not until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
the partition of inter-tropical Africa was vigorou.sly proceeding, 
that they were roused to make effective claim to a hinterland 
extending into the- Congo and Zambezi Basins. Down to 1870 
their interests were virtually confined to a few trading posts 

* cf. similar neglected op|K>rtunitic8 in Mozambique where the open- 
ing-up of South-East Africa was concerned. 
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on the coast, including Kabinda,^ north of the Congo estuary 
and — south of it — the more important Loanda and Benguella. 

In respect of climate and vegetation Angola is essentially 
transitional and its compact territory of some 480,000 sq. miles 
may be regarded as the area of mergence of several distinct zones 
which attain their fullest development outside the Colony. 
Structurally it represents a little-disturbed portion of the su^ 
continental plateau of ancient crystalline rocks partly overlaid 



I'lG 3^ — Angola: relief and drainage 

I. l^ni\ *u»vr frvt 3 . Qxisl-I lowland up to 600 feet 

3 . l«-ivnrn 3.: so and 3.000 le«t. 4 . Kailway*. 


by Palaeozoic sediments, with an average elevation more th^ 
3000 feet atK)ve the Atlantic shore. The highest summits 
(c. 8000 ft.) occur in the west-centre, from which drainage is radial 
— direct to the .\llantic by the Cunene and Cuanza Rivers, 
to name only the most prominent, and to the Kasai (Congo) 
and Zambezi*. From the western ramparts of the Plateau the 
descent is irregular by a st'ries of terraces— in places almost 
precipitous — to the ocean littoral. 

• Kabinda is administered under Angola and is officially known as 
the ' District Gingo ’. 
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The coastal zone extending as far south as the Cunene (approx, 
lat. 17° S.) experiences a climate that is cool for its latitude and, 
though not properly to be described as arid in view of the high 
relative humidity of the atmosphere, its rainfall is particularly 
meagre, indicating the proximity of the south-western desert of 
Africa of which this coastal zone is really the northern extension. 
Mossamedes receives but i inch and even as far north as Loanda 
the precipitation is only ii inches. During the rainless winter 
all rivers south of Benguella, except the Cunene, disappear in the 
sandy littoral. Vegetation is of semi-desert character, except in 
the extreme north, in the neighbourhood of the lower Congo. 
Scrub is most characteristic, though in the river valleys the flora 
is more luxuriant and includes varieties of palms, among them the 
oil-bearing EUieis gtiincensis. 

Along this desiccated coastal belt all the principal commercial 
and administrative centres of the Colony are situated, and, 
grouped in and around the ports of Loanda, Benguella (with 
Lobito) and Mossamedes are the majority of the European popu- 
lation, estimated at 40,000, of whom by no means iill are unmixed 
White. Apart from the Portuguese resident within the coastal 
belt there is a smaller number scattered over the westernmost 
districts of the Plateau, though usually close to the three railways 
each of which climbs up the Plateau from a terminal port. It is 
only very recently that the more bracing climate and greater 
agricultural possibilities offered by the Plateau have encouraged 
the eastward spread of settlement. 

Loanda, north -of the outlet of the Cuanza River and on the 
widest part of the .Angola coastal plain, where it expands to over 
100 miles was, until very recently, the headquarters of the 
Administration, a dignity due to its history as the earliest im- 
portant Portuguese depot south of the Congo. In 1927, because 
of the need for a more central site for the capital, it was announced 
that the seat of government would be moved to Huambo, in the 
interior and much farther south. In earlier days Loanda was also 
the principal commercial outlet for the Colony, but is now sur- 
passed by Lobito, 18 miles north of Benguella. Loanda remains, 
however, the largest urban centre of the Colony with a population 
of about 20,000 of whom 6000 arc classed as EurofK-ans. 

The Cuanza is the only river practicable for transport in 
Western Angola, and its navigation is organized from Loanda 
whose site was selected with a view to easy access to the river, 
as well as to protection from its annual flooding. River steamers 
are able to proceed up-stream for about 150 miles, but the 
commercial significance of this avenue into the interior has 
declined since the construction of the Loanda Railway which 
runs parallel to the Cuanza River and leads to Malange on the 
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Plateau, about 280 miles from the coastal terminus. It was 
originally intended that the railway should be extends 
eastwards into Mozambique — this before 1890 when Northern 
amd Southern Rhodesia were not yet accepted as a British sphere 
of influence — but the plan was soon abandoned. As it is, the 
line has not proved a profitable undertaking and the transport 
of coffee, maize and sisal continues to be on a small scale. 



Fio. i4,— Angola : di<itrihution of popul.ition density 
(By l*rovinci*s) 


1. than 1 InhjHtant i^r aq iare mik, 
2 *. 1-4 l*'* iqiMjr Oiik. 

3. 4'A 


4. a-T 2 inbaUlants per square mik. 

ft. More than 12 inhabitants pex square mlli. 


(Itased OQ official estloiates lor i9*9 ) 


On ♦'I'® is not 

(a highland prtjduct) and produced in the 
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cane is grown under such comparatively arid climatic conditions. 
Cacao is confined to the northernmost districts of the littoral, 
especially the Kabinda Enclave where irrigation is unnecessary. 
Reference to this crop makes inevitable some mention of the 
Portuguese islands, S. Tomd and Principe, off the Central 
African coast, whose cacao output was formerly the largest in 
Africa, for their plantation labour was recruited mainly from 
Angola.^ 

Nearly 300 miles to the south of Loanda, Lobito Bay, close to 
Benguella, is now the recognized ocean gateway not only for the 
Colony but also, since the very recent completion of the Benguella 
Railway, for the vast hinterland of the Upper Congo. The 
natural harbour is a lagoon, deep and with a wide entrance, and 
the growing town is still limited to the narrow sand-spit that 
shelters the anchorage. Benguella, until recently the main port 
for Central Angola — with which, before the railway, it was linked 
by caravan trail — is an exposed roadstead of little value for 
modern shipping. 

The southern coast of Angola in the province of Mossamedes, 
though of little account in agriculture, has the healthiest lowland 
climate of Angola, cooler and less humid than elsewhere. 
European settlement both here and on the Plateau behind wiis 
much later than at Loanda and Benguella and dates only from 
the arrival, in 1839, of Brazilian and Madeiran Portugue.se. The.se 
colonists were followed by a few hundred B(X‘rs, many of who.se 
descendants have since re-migrated southwards. Most of the 
immigrants, with 'the a,ssistance of Government, sought the 
Plateau immediately to the east where the rainfall is higher than 
on the coast, though still uncertain, and often less than 25 inches 
in a year. Sisal and wheat succeed where maize and coifee, the 
commonest crops farther north, have little chance. To the east 
and south-east the country falls away to the Upper Zaml>ezi 
and to the Etosha Pan and Lake Ngami depres.sions, where there 
is transition to the dry pastoral regime of the Kalahari. 

One of the serious difficulties that confronts plantation agri- 
culture throughout the greater part of the Angola littoral is the 
sparseness of native population. In order to obtaiti sufficient 
labour there has been recourse to forced recruitment, though 
Government has recently made efforts to chock tlie practice where 
private enterprise is concerned. 

On the Central Plateau, in the provinces of Benguella and Bih^, 
the future of European colonization is much more promising than 
in Mossamedes farther south, as the Government now realizes. 
Altitude exceeds 3500 feet throughout and tempers the excessive 
* A fuller Btatement will be found under Appendix B. 
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heat of these latitudes.^ Rainfall is assured and comparatively 
abundant, varying according to locality from 40 to 60 inches, 
with the heaviest precipitation near the western edge of the 
Plateau, whore altitude attains 7000 feet and more. Other 
advantages for the European settler or planter include a much 
higher density of native population — on which to draw for labour 
— than the average for the Colony,* and the penetration of the 
Benguella Railway through the heart of the region. Although 
the railway was intended primarily as a trans-continental line 
its incidental and secondary function in regard to local transport 
is likely to be of great consequence. So assured is the future of 
this pivotal line that it was not surprising when the announce- 
ment to transfer tlie capital from Luanda to a site along the rail- 
way, 270 miles from Lobito Bay, was made in 1927. Huambo, 
renamed Nova Lisboa, is to be the new headquarters of the 
Colony : it is on the Plateau, centrally situated and much more 
accessible than Loaiula in so far iis inter-communication within 
the Colony is concerned. Moreover, its climate is much to be 
preferred ; supplied with abundant rainfall (59 inches) its atmo- 
sphere is yet favoured with a comparatively low relative humidity 
(averaging 56 p< r cent), whilst the considerable altitude of 
5400 feet oller.-i V' ry moderate temperatures. Unfortunately, 
the colonization pnjjcct was in dilticulties from the outset, and 
in 1933 it was discontinued temporarily. 

The revival of Portuguese colonial enterprise, of which the 
penetration of .Vngola and the selection of a more centrally-placed 
capital are signs, will, it is hojx'd in Portugal, place a check on 
the stream «)( emigration from Lidjon to Brazil ■>', ] divert it to 
the African Colonies, which are in urgent need of White settlers.* 
For the Poitugue>e, accustomed at home to wellnigh tropical 
summers, the .Angola Plateau may provide the milieu for one 
of the most successful instances of White acclimatization in the 
Tropics that luus yet bei'ii recorded. 

The high western edge of the Plateau (in Benguella and 
Cuanza Sul Provinces) which receives copious rains is largely 
forest-clothed, and it is here, up to about 3000 feet, that oil palms 

' I-'or the Portuguese, long inured to sub-tropical conditions, accli- 
matization is not so difficult as it would be tor North European people 
such as the Hritisli. 

■Till* t'siiinalril pipuKititui oi Aiv<;t)la was 3,700.000 in 1940 ami the 
avcTUKr ilcnsity alvuit 9 to tlic squan; mile. Soc Ap|x?ndix C. 

■ Such is tlir ar^,*iiinrnt froquciuly hoard in Portiiijal. The supply of 
portuj^uese nationals to the African Colonics is considered to be one of 
the primary ncciN of the ‘ empire \ a need not unrelated to the fear that 
thi- ill-protcctcd lands may fall an easy prey to an aggressive Power, 
such as Italy Atid Germany, as they were in 1030. 
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are most abundant. Physical conditions are very satisfactory 
for coffee culture, still the most remunerative aspect of farming 
in Angola, and both Natives and Europeans contribute to the 
output. Amongst subsistence crops maize is prominent : it is 
grown almost entirely by Natives, and of the large output there 
is a considerable proportion, usuiilly one-third, available for 
export to Europe. On the ojien grass-lands of Central Angola, 
still happily free from tsetse lly, there are bright prospects for 
ranching, and the ready market in the industrialized parts of 
Katanga has already stimulated the export of cattle. North- 
wards, in the more tropical districts of Malange and Cuanza 
Norte, there are almost limitless possibilities for plantation 
agriculture, but the development of rubber, cacao, sugar and 
coffee has not passed much beyond the stage of experimentation. 

The Congo border in North-Eastern Angola is a little-known 
region isolated from the main centres of life within the Colony 
and more closelj' associated with the interests of the lielgian 
Congo than with those of Angola. Its only commercial activity 
— diamond prospecting in Lunda — is an enterprise con- 
trolled by the Belgian mining corporation which has exclusive 
rights in the Kasai Basin. Large areas are less than 3000 feet 
above sea-level and experience a hot, humid climate ill-suited 
to White settlement. Indeed, physical conditions as a whole 
closely resemble tho.se of the Congo Ba.sin. So far as is known 
selva is limited to the neighbotirhood of the Kasai tributaries 
that traverse the region in a northerly direction, and tall grass 
savanna is widespread. 

Katanga 

The incorporation of a strip of the northern margin of the 
sub-continental plateau within the Belgian Congo was due to the 
far-reaching ambitions of King Leopold who endeavoured, success- 
fully, to extend his appanage — the t'ongo I'rec State — especially 
towards the south, and Belgium has inherited the enlarged 
domain. When, in igo8, the Congo State became a Belgian 
dependency certain of the great land and mining companies that 
had been granted vast concessions by Leopold were permitted to 
remain. First amongst them was the Comitd Spkial du Katanga, 
which was left in possession of over 100 million acres, or much the 
greater part of the Province and an area about eight times that 
of Belgium.* The copper-mining ojx-rations undertaken during 
the last thirty years by the Union Miniire du Haul Katanga 

* The Belgian Govemnient now IidIUs two-thirds of the capital invest- 
ment of the Comitc Spteial. 
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have inaugurated a remarkable phase in the economic life 
of Central Africa, one which offers both good and evil 
possibilities for African society.^ It is in Katanga that the 
greater part of Belgian enterprise has been concentrated, so that 



the Province, though marginal to the Belgian Congo as a whole, 
represents in commerce and industry the ‘ centre of gravity ' of 
the Dependency. 

In respect of both physical and economic geography the 

* The copper of Kat.^nga has long been worked by Natives, including 
the Basanga who formerly used copper implements more frequently than 
iron ones. 
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orientation of Southern Katanga — ^richest zone of accessible ores — 
is towards Northern Rhodesia and Angola rather than towards 
the middle Congo region. The common frontier of Northern 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Province follows for several hundred 
miles the hardly perceptible ‘ divide ’ of the Congo head-streams 
(especially the Lualaba and Lufira) and the upper Zambezi. 
As in the neighbouring district of Rhodesia the plateau altitude 
of Southern Katanga exceeds an average of 3500 feet, and it is 
only in the extreme eastern parts of the Belgian Congo, including 
Ruanda-Urundi, where similar altitude is maintained over such 
a wide area.^ 

The climate of southernmost Katanga, an uiululating plateau 
comparatively high in latitude as in altitude, is of all Congo 
climates the most suited to Eurojx'an occupation. There is a 
greater seasonal range of temp«’rature than is to be found in the 
more equatorial Ruanda and Urundi, which together form part 
of the East African Plateau. At Elisabethville, the principal 
urban centre of the Province, the highest mean (October) is less 
than 75° F., while the June and July figures hardly exceed 60“. 
As on the grass-lands of South Africa the rainfall is almost 
entirely confined to the summer period, November-April, and 
the remainder of the year is arid — less than 2 inches in six 
months at Elisabethville. Moderate precipitation — le.ss than 
50 inches — together with e.xtreme evaporation and the. long 
duration of drought is opposed to luxuriant forest growth, and 
tall grass-and-busji savanna is most characteri.itic. Towards 
the north of the Province, and especially on the lower lands in 
the neighbourhood of the Lualaba River, the projwrtion of 
forest tends to increase. 

✓ The di.scovery of one of the richest fields of copper known in 
the world has granted to Katanga an industrial and commercial 
significance far surpassing that of any African region, excepting 
the Rand. Whereas in 1900 wild rubber from the Congo forests 
represented more than 80 jxr cent of the exjwrts from Lcoix)ld’s 
entire domain, copper is now unchallenged in its supremacy. 
Including gold, tin, cobalt and diamonds, in addition to copjx;r, the 
mineral wealth of the Belgian territory is generally restricted to 
the outcrop of ancient rocks — Archaean and early Palaeozoic — 
that surrounds the vast equatorial depression of the Congo, where 
the fundamental core is concealed by comparatively recent sedi- 
ments. The copper deposits of Katanga are mainly associated 
with dolomitic rocks of Palaeozoic age, known as the Kambove 
series. 

* The area of Katanga Province is approximately 180,000 sq. milea 
of which rather more than one-half exce^ 3000 feet. 
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Here is the richest copper-ore yet found. Whereas in the 
United States of America the content of metallic copper is between 
1*0 and l ’5 per cent, the corresponding figures for Katanga and 
Northern Rhodesia are approximately 7 per cent, and 3-5 per 
cent, respectively. Until 1923 the United States were in control 
of the world's market for copper, and in that year their con- 
tribution equalled 55 per cent of the aggregate production. By 
1937 output of the Katanga-Rhodesia field was i 8 per cent 
of the total world production, whilst the proportion from the 
United States had fallen to 23 per cent ; and production in 



Fig. 56. — The Copp<T Zone of Katdnga 
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Katanga-Rhodesia could easily be raised to twice the actual 
amount mined and smelted if trading conditions throughout the 
world permitted. 

Mining, which is completely dependent on the provision of 
modern transport facilities, is still confined to the neighbourhood 
of the trunk railway (and its branches) that traverses Katanga 
diagonally from the Rhodesian border. In the early \Tars of 
this century production was restricted to the vicinity of Elisabeth- 
ville where the famous ‘ Star of the Congo ' mine was the main 
source of supply ; but in recent years Kambove, 100 miles to 
the north-w^est and near the junction of the Bcnguella Railway 
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and the Lower Congo-Katanga line,^ has become the main 
centre of activity. Mining has extended towards Bukama on 
the B.C.K. railway and at the head of navigation on the Lualaba 
— an expansion that has been dependent on the continuation of 
the railway north-westwards from Elisabethville. South-east- 
wards from the latter town the copper field continues across the 
frontier into Northern Rhodesia, as mentioned in an earlier 
chapter. 

The establishment of smelting furnaces at Elisabethville and 
Jadotville, about 6o miles farther north-west, has widened the 
basis of industry in Katanga, and practically all of the metal 
which is exported goes out. not as ore, but as crude copper. 
Until very recently fuel requirements — other than timber, still 
plentifully used — were not supplied locally, and coal from the 
Wankie mine of Southern Rhodesia was for long imported. 
Since 1925, however, coal production from two fields within the 
Belgian Congo has been on an increasing scale. ITie more 
important field, but the less accessible, is close to the River 
Lukuga and not far from Albertville, the fcrry-jwrt on Lake 
Tangan)dka. The other, not so rich in coal, is at Luena, close 
to Bukama, and its convenient position grants it special signifi- 
cance in the mining and smelting industries of Kambove and 
Jadotville. The annual output of the two fields does not greatly 
exceed 100,000 tons, but future production is not likely to be so 
limited. An additional source of power is provided by a hydro- 
electric station at the Cornet Falls on the upper Luftra River. 
The electrical output of 45,000 H.P. is cmjdoyed in the smelting 
industry of Jadotville and also provides light and power for the 
entire copper zone between Kambove and Elisabethville. This 
is only a beginning, for other hydro-electric projects are in 
various stages of completion. 

In the case of a mining industry which is so far distant from 
the Atlantic and Indian Ocean coasts trans|K)rt becomes of very 
critical importance, and the problem it poses has been approached 
with commendable energy. Until the completion of the Ben- 
guella Railway in 1931 access to the sea-board was provided 
mainly by the Northern and Southern Rhodesian Railways, and 
so a great percentage of the copper went out by way of Beira. 
As Europe is the destination of practically all the exported metal 
such an indirect route as the on<! just mentioned soon came to be 
regarded as an intolerable burden on the industry. Consequently, 
another Portuguese-owned gateway to Central Africa, namely 
Lobito, the most favourably situated port for traffic between 
Europe and the Congo Basin, now receives a steadily increasing 
* Known u B.C.K.— from * Bu Congo-Katanga *. 
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proportion of the shipments from and to Katanga. Apart from 
the very considerable commercial possibilities, already mentioned, 
within the zone of the Benguella Railway in Angola itself, the 
Belgian traffic alone is likely to make the line the most remunera- 
tive in the African continent. 

The onesidodness of economic development in Katanga is 
shown by the inadccjuate attention devoted to agriculture. As 
recently as 1915 the farms established for the purpose of pro- 
visioning the industrial centres, particularly Elisabethville, were 
«i6&regate about 2000 acres only, but the position has much 
imnroved since 1918. In view of its natural endowments, 
including plentiful, assured rains and soils of medium fertility, 
Katanga should be able to furnish a w’ide and varied basis 
of farming, including small-holding production, plantation 
agriculture and ranching ; but, as discussed earlier, the Pro- 
vince is still forced to purchase large quantities of foodstuffs — 
meat, cereals and dairy j)roducts — from neighbouring British 
territory.' 

With tlie excejition of the scttlrment in the Kenya Highlands 
the White communitv of Southern Katanga is the largest within 
the inner belt of inter-tropical Africa. Out of a total of about 
25,000 Europeans (mainly Belgians) in the Belgian Congo during 
19 JO nearly one-half occui)Kd the railway zone from the Rho- 
desian border to Biikama. Eli>abethville ranks as capital of the 
Province as well as its principal commercial centre. For mining 
labour th(‘ Union Miniere dii Hunt Kata>v^a dej)ends not on Euro- 
pean immigrants but on Central African Bantu ; though of the 
labour furnished. Katanga is able to supply a port’ ^ only. The 
density of Natives in the Province is low, not six to the square 
mile, and of the t(»tal number of adult males nearly 25 per cent 
is already engaged in various European enterprises, a proportion 
which the Belgian Administr..tion admits is too high if the welfare 
of native scKiety is to be upheld. In 1936 there were in the 
entire Belgian Congo alwut 410,000 native wage-earners, most of 
them in Katanga, and of tliese 127,000 were working at long 
distances from liomi s di>tributed not only in other parts of the 
Belgian Congo but also in Angola and East Africa^ 

Closely a>so<'iated with Katanga so far as labour supply is 
concerned is ihr recently acquired l^rovince of Ruanda-Urundi, 
formerly uiuler tier man sovereignty and incorporated in 1925* 
In no part o( the Belgian Congo is the density of population 
nearly so high as in this comparatively small territory oj. about 

' Including coal the iinixirts from Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
together are greater in quantity (taking fairly normal years, 1928 and 
1929) than Iroifi any country, includuig iielgium. 

19 
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20,000 sq. miles. There are well over three million Bantu, so that 
the average density is over 140 per square mile compared with less 
than to for the remainder of the Congo. One of the incentives 
to the Belgian claim for the control of ex-German lands lying 
immediately to the east of the Western Rift Valley, between 
Lake Kivu and the northern shores of Tanganyika, was the 
existence of the virile and prolific Wa-tusi and Wa-hutu stocks, 
regarded by the Belgian industrialists as offering a ‘ reservoir ’ 
for labour, from which, down to the time of the German defeat, 
they had been excluded. It has been argued — strenuously by 
Germany — that the incorporation of Ruanda-Urundi within the 
Belgian Congo is a clear case of annexation and therefore a viola- 
tion of the Mandate ; to which, however, there is the rather 
unconvincing answer that international supervision is maintained 
through the Permanent Mandates Commission, a body that 
claims the right to criticize the Administration from the stand- 
point of native policy. One matter for the consideration of 
the Mandates Commission is the recruitment of labour for work 
outside the Province and — in the case of Southern Katanga — 
nearly 1000 miles away. There is a strong basis for the argument 
that the injury to native civilization caused by the exile of large 
numbers of adult males at great distances from their homes is, 
even under the best possible conditions of service, so great as far 
to outweigh all material advantage from commercial and industrial 
development. Conscious of the criticism of its labour ix)licy the 
Belgian Govemrnent has decided to discontinue the practice of 
transferring large numbers of Natives from Ruanda-Urundi, and 
the inflow into Katanga is likely to be stopped very shortly. The 
plan of establishing Natives in permanent villages near or within 
the industrial belt, in order to provide a convenient and rehable 
‘ reservoir ' of labour, is now officially preferred to the continued 
recruitment of Natives from long distances. 

Most affected by the reemiting of labour in Ruanda-Urundi 
have been the agricultural Bantu — the Wa-hutu — who represent 
not less than 60 per cent of the entire population and whose 
quick intelligence goes with industrious habits. Before the 
establishment of German control over this inaccessible land, i.c. 
prior to 1910, the Wa-hutu were under the subjection of the 
aristocratic and pastoral Wa-tusi.* The latter provide not more 
than 10 p)er cent of the population of the Province and their 
pride of race is too strong to permit them to accept the conditions 
of industrial labour that to them would mean servility. In this 
respect the Wa-tusi recall the Zulu, which fine stock has, how- 

* The Wa-tusi putoralists of Ruanda have been described as the 
tallest people in Ahica. In them the Hamitic strain is notkmble. 
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ever, already suffered the deterioration that accompanies urban 
conditions in South Africa. 

THE CONGO BASIN: EQUATORIAL LANDS 

Throughout this vast depression the dominating regional 
feature is the succession of great tributary rivers that, fan-wise, 
converge w^cstwards upon the Congo before the combined outflow 



Fig. 57. — The Sedimentary Rcx:ks of the Congo Basin, enclosed within the 
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enters the narrow trench worn through the plateau rim. From 
the centre of the Basin where the altitude never descends under 
1000 feet tliorc is an irregular increase of elevation in every 
direction, the sides of the depression being terraced like an amphi- 
theatre. 

The contrast between the central lowlands and the plateau- 
rim, unbroken save where the Congo traverses the Ciystal 
Mountains, fs strengthened by their geological dissimilarity. 
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During the epoch extending from the Permian to the Triassic 
Centrd Africa was near the South Pole of the world and was 
then entirely glaciated. The ice-sheets of this glaciation left in 
their retreat abundant morainic material which now appears as 
the conglomerates, limestones, &c., of the so-called Kundclungu 
beds. In Jurassic times, when Central Africa was occupied by a 
shallow inland sea, prolonged sedimentation occurred, producing 
the so-called Lubilash beds. Gradually the enclosed sea was 



Fig, 58. — Vegetation of the Congo Basin 
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drained away by the infant Congo River, until now the only 
vestiges remaining are Lakes Leopold II and Tuinba. The most 
recent deposits of the Central Congo are the Busira alluvial beds, 
which provide the most fertile soils and support the richest forest 
in Central Africa. 

A general statement concerning the climate and vegetation 
of the Congo lands was included in an earlier chapter (pp. 34-42), 
but because regional climatic differences, especially where rainfall 
is concerned, are so considerable it is appropriate now to grant 
them further consideration. Temperatures arc remarkably uni- 
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form considering the immensity of the area ; and not only from 
place to place, but also throughout the year at a particular 
station. 

The only exception to a very high temperature level is in the 
vicinity of the Congo estuary where the Benguella Current's 
influence is felt. Banana records a mean annual temperature of 
79° F., which is the same as for places in the interior 1000 miles 
farther south. 

The northern Iialf of the Congo Basin receives more than 
60 inches of rainfall, whilst the western margins, well to the 
north of the ('ongo estuary, receive 80 inches and over. South 
Of^i the estuary the coastal zone does not receive much more than 
20 indies at any point, and farther into the interior, in the 
southern lialf of the Basin, 40 inches is generally the upward 
limit. 

Within Central Afric a the distribution and characteristics of 
climate, mainly on a ba-.is of rainfall, may be classified as follows : 

/. Central Congo 

This type is dl^tinguished by two seasons of particularly 
heavy rainfall, nanu ly March-May and September-November ; 
yet the rainfall is well dl^tributed throughout the year and the 
mean aggregate is about 60 inches. 

II. Northern Congo (Interior) including Ubangi region 

Rainfall shows only one maximum, and practically all precipi- 
tation is confined to the }K*riod May-Uctober, with December and 
January virtually rainh ''>s. 

III. Western Margins, typified by Gabun 

Exrcs-'ivc lieat and atmospheric humidity are unrelieved 
throughout the year. A particularly lieavy rainfall, averaging 
well over So incluN, i"; faiily evenly di'-tnhuted seasonally, the 
exception being June-July, an almost rainless period. 

IV. South-West Coast (Benguella type) 

This zone is characteri7,ed by exceptionally low temperatures 
for the latitude, with little annual range ; rainfall is less than 
20 inches. 

V. Southern Interior Margin (Katanga type) 

Here are the lowe-t temperatures for the Congo Basin, as a 
whole • a plentiful rainfall of over 40 inches, which, however, is 
restricted to.7 months of the year, the ‘ winter ’ season of May- 
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August being virtually rainless. (Climate generally approximates 
to what is sometimes called the ‘ Rhodesia type '.) 

The River System of the Congo, especially in its relation 
to Inland Transport 

The main stream and its left-bank affluents, notably the 



Fig. 39. — The Congo liasia ; Transport Koutes 
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Kasai, have two periods of low water alternating with phases 
of flood or high water, in contrast to the right-bank tribu- 
taries, particularly the Ubangi, where a single rise and fall is 
the rffle. 

The first maximum in the year occurs about the middle of 
May, in consequence of the high level of the rivers in tlie southern 
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part of the )>asin (upper Kasai and Southern Katanga).^ After- 
wards the level of the upper Congo falls continuously until July 
when, for example, there is low water at Stanleyville near Stanley 
Falls. In the same month (July), however, the lower middle 
river is raised by the floods of the Ubangi and the other right- 
bank tributaries. Still farther down-stream at the mid-year the 
Congo receives little water from any of its affluents — it is a time 
when the Kasai is low — and at Stanley Pool the great river is at 
its lowest in July and August. 

The second maximum in the regime of the Congo occurs about 
the middle of December. This is due not so much to the flood 
frBm the right-bank entrants (Ubangi, Sangha, &c.) which attain 
their single maximum much earlier, in October, but to the early 
summer floods (late November and early December) on the upper 
Congo system (Lualaba, &c.) that occur when there is still a 
considerable volume of water in the northern right-bank rivers, 
then beginning their winter low'-level regimes. 

Unlike the immense basin of the Amazon that of the Congo 
is debarred from wide-oixin access to the ocean, and the services 
of the railway engineer have been required to provide the outlets 
for its commerce. Moreover, despite an aggregate of 6000 miles 
of navigable w'aterways the middle and upper courses of the 
Congo and its tributary streams are interrupted at critical 
points by rapids, so that a railway track is necessary, as a port- 
age past the unnavigable {>asvages— a feature that is also 
characteristic of ceitain of the Amazon tributaries. 

From Southern Katanga the Lualaba and Lufira head-streams 
of the Congo flow' northwards, in the case of the fonuer past the 
head of navigation at liukaina, to unite in Lake Kisale. The 
stretch bi!tween HiikaiUvi and Kongolo — about 300 miles — is 
navigable, but from the latter to a ]X)int about 180 miles down- 
stream the course of tlie Congo is broken by rapids, and a portage 
railway follow's the left bank. The Lukuga River, leading from 
Lake Tanganyika to the Congo (or Lualaba), is not navigable, but 
its valley, proviiling ca>y access to the shore of the great lake, is 
followed by a railway. I bis line from Kabalo to the lake-port of 
Albertville (from which there is a ferry to Kigoma) has carried a 
considerable j)r<»portion of the copper exported from Katanga, 
thougli by this route to Dar-es-Salaam four handlings of freight 
are involved after the initial loading.* 


* Note that in Southern Kat.inga the second maximum of rainfall is 
In February Man h. the tirst— counting from the lieginning of the rainy 

season— bcunc in IVccmiiIkt. ^ . h 1 1 

* After rail to Hukiitna— -river boat to Kabalo, rail to Albertxille, lak 6 

ferry to Kigoitlli and rail to L)ar-eS‘Salaiiin. 
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On the middle Congo Irallic by stramen of «bo|rt 800 tons' 
displacement is possible right around the great loop of the river, 
ffstanleyvillVlo Leopoldville, a distance of well over 1000 

' Of the left-bank tribut-rries the Kasai is the most favourable 
to river transport. .Along it tliere is communication between the 
lower Congo centres ami Katanga, the region whose traflic is 
most remunerative. River steamers -hoo-ton stern-wheelers- 
reach Port Fnincqui (lleho). situated well almve the continence 
of the Kasai ami the .Aankiirn, wh.Kt ihe la ter stream, olfermg 
an east-west route over the gre.iler |uil ot Ihe dist.ime ta lwtin 
the Lualaba and the Kasai, is navig.ilile as far .as I.ilsainK 
more than 300 miles above the outlet to the Kasai. In order 
to cover the unnavigable stretrlios of the iipjHT Kasai and to 
link Katanga by way of Jhikania to I’ort hrancijin, the lla.s 
Congo-Katanga Kailway came into e\i-.tence, and the 650-milc 
extent of the line was coinjileted after tremendous difficulties in 
1928. Not satisfied with the inconvenience involvetl in the 
transference of traffic from river to rail, and vice versa, at Port 


Franequi, the Belgians are now proceeding with railway con.struc- 
tion between this point and Jaop.>i<lvil!e, the capital of the 
Dependency. The new line, 480 miles in length, in it' direct 
approach to the lower Congo will require co>tly bridging to 
carry it over the northward-flowing affluents of the Kasai, includ- 
ing the Kwango Kiver. When the B.C.K. is complete a very 
formidable competitor to the Benguella Kailway will be in 
the field. 


The Kwango, that enters the Ka.sai to the south-west of Lake 
Leopold 11 , is a natural north-south avenue between North- 
Eastern Angola and the lower Congo. There is uninterrupted 
navigation as far as Senga, situated close to the Belgo-Portugue>ve 
frontier and not less than 400 miles above the outlet to the lower 
Kasai. More used at present is another northward-flowing 
tributary of the Kasai, the Chikapa, which opens the way to the 
diamond-fields of the upper Kasai and of the Lunda Province of 
Angola, though a short portage railway is needed to outflank the 
rapids at two points, Charleville and Djoko Punda. 

Of the right-bank affluents of the Congo only the Ubangi 
offers an uninterrupted passage for a long distance. From its 
junction with the arterial river the great tributary may l)e followed 
up-stream, i.e. northwards, as far as Bangui, the head of naviga- 
tion and 400 miles "above the confluence with the Congo. This 
river-station is considered likely to provide the pivot of a vast 
transport system — partly rail and partly motor road — which the 
Administration of A.E.F. is projecting. 
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Transportation In the Congo Lands : a Summary 

Leopold, King of the Belgians, deserves credit for an impres- 
sive scheme of rail and river communication intended to knit 
together the S(‘veral widely-dispersed regions that, within his 
domain, offered abundant economic prospects. He intended that 
the project should be undertaken in the following stages : 

(1) the opening of the lower Congo by the construction of a 

portage railway from Leopoldville to Matadi (Congo 
e.stuaiy), a distance of about 200 miles; 

(2) a combined river-and-rail route to expedite transport 

between the middle (ongo (e.g. Stanleyville) and the 
Katanga l^rovince which, in the earliest years of this 
century, app(*ared to be slipping from Belgian grasp ; 

(3) a direct route, railway throughout, from Katanga to the 

Atlantic, eitlier by way of Angola or along the Kasai 
ar.c^ lowtr ('ongo valleys. 

The first of thr^e enter{)ri^es was undertaken very early, 
indeed was completed l)efoie the end of the nineteenth century : 
the second wa^ ac( unpli^hed before tlie (ireat War, whilst the 
third, already coinplct(‘d in re-pect of the Angola route, will be 
supplemented in tlie near fuluie by an all-Belgian line to the 
Atlantic. 

The portage line Ix'iween Le()j)f>ltlville-Kin'-hasa ^ and Matadi, 
flanking the goigi> and rapids that characterize the course of 
the lower Congo \slu re it traver>es the Crystal Ma intains, had 
certain serious disadvantages until a few years ago. First, it 
was of narrower gauge than the railways of Southern Africa with 
which sooner or latrr it wtnild be bound to have contact, whilst 
there were dillicult gradients over long sections : again, in the 
neighbourhood of M.itadi the line was so narrowly confined 
between the Kiver Congo and the Portuguese frontier that pro- 
jected improN'cincnts, such as widening and duplication of track, 
were liable to bo greatly hindered, failing a re-adjustment of 
boundary between Angola and the Belgian Congo. An agree- 
ment was negotiated m 1027 whereby the Belgian zone near 
Matadi was widened by the addition of 3 sq. kilometres, in 
return for kilometics which go to Portugal in the Dilolo 

district, on the outer extremity of South-Western Katanga.* 
'Hiis exchange clearly indicate^ the critical significance attached 

* The two towns- one the atlininistrative, the other the industrial 
centre -staml together on the southern bank of Stanley Pool. 

•The ceded* area is often known as ' the Dilolo Boot'. 
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by Belgium to the territory it has acquired. The widening of 
the Matadi-Kinshasa line and the lowering of the gradient are 
completed : the gauge of 3 feet 6 inches is identical with that 
of other railways south of the Equator, so that when the extension 
of the B.C.K. Railway is opened rolling-stock will be able to 
travel from Cape Town Docks to the Congo estuary. 

While the Belgians were proceeding vigorously with the 
construction of the northern section of the B.C.K. Railway they 
were obliged, in view of the necessity for the widening of the 
Matadi zone, not only to cede the ‘ Dilolo Boot ’ but also to agree 
to provide the link between the Katanga line and the Benguella 
Railway within five years of the arrival of the Portuguese rail- 
head at the international frontier ; and so, by an inevitable 
compromise, to assist in promoting competition with their own 
direct ‘ Atlantic ’ railway, still in the making. 

The Benguella Railway will continue to possess two definite 
advantages over its competitor even where Belgian traffic is 
concerned. In the first place the distance from Elisabethville 
to Lobito is shorter than to Matadi, allowing for the projected 
Port Francqui-Leopoldville line, by considerably more than 100 
miles : secondly, the Lobito route is a ‘ watershed line ’, generally 
speaking, and consequently is immune from many of the rainy- 
season troubles such as ‘ wash-aways ’ that are likely to embarrass 
the completed B.C.K. 

After the opening of the all-rail route to Matadi a considerable 
proportion of Katanga exports is likely to continue to use the 
river-and-rail route) that adheres to the Congo main-stream 
throughout, becau.se of the relative cheapness of water transport ; 
and the co-ordination of river services over the entire Belgian 
Congo by means of a single organization, the powerful Belgian 
company known as the Unatra, is in this connexion a very 
marked advantage. But, whereas down to early 20th century 
railways merely supplemented river navigation, the relative 
importance of the two means of transport is now being reversed ; 
so that, together with motor-roads, railways are becoming the 
arterial lines, whilst the rivers are more and more rt'legated to the 
function of ' feeders ’. An indication of this trend is perceived 
in the remarkable increase in the mileage of track built and in 
the freight carried ; between 1914 and 1930 the length of railways 
more than doubled, from about 1000 to 2400 miles, and, during 
the same period, tonnage carried by rail increased to twenty 
times the figure before the First World War.* 

Of the prftjected Belgian railways still in a very early stage 
of con.struction there is the ‘ Congo-Nile ’ line which will leave the 
*In igi2 — 213,000 tons (2000 lb.); in 1030—4,254,000 tons. 
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Congo at Stanleyville — one of the focal points in Belgian com- 
munications and pass through the Kilo-Moto gold-field, in the 
north-east of the Dep)endency, on its way to the port of Kasenyi 
on the south-western shore of Lake Albert. Here the evolving 
Belgian network of routes is in contact with that of British East 
Africa ; for on the eastern shore of Lake Albert is Butiaba at the 
head of a motor-road from Kampala (Uganda), whilst downstream 
from Lake Albert there is river navigation on the White Nile 
to Nimule on the border of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. (Beyond 
the latter point Nile navigation is unfortunately interrupted as 
far as Juba-Rejaf, more than 100 miles farther downstream, 
frofn which, however, there is navigable water to Khartoum.) 

Until 1934 the Congo lands of the French Empire were 
dependent on a Belgian-owned outlet provided by the Kinshasa- 
Matadi Railway. Herein lay one of the contributory factors in 
the undue congestion of traffic on that railway before the recent 
improvements to the track and prior to the opening of the Ben- 
guella Railway. From the French standpoint it was essential to 
have an independent route to the Atlantic coast, one to connect 
Brazzaville, the French capital on Stanley Pool, with the nearest 
ocean port within French territory. Although confronted with 
immense difficulties -including the cutting of no less than 17 
tunnels through the Mayombe plateau - the engineers were able 
in 1934, according to sclicdule, to open the railway from Brazza- 
ville to the port of Pointe Noire (the Ocean-Congo Railway, as 
it is known). Pointe Noire is naturally inadequate as a port, 
but the harbour that is being built will, it is expected, offer 
facilities for shipping supe rior to tlu)<e on the lower Congo, where 
large vessels are not always able to reach Matadi ui safety on 
account of the strength and irregularity of the current.^ 

Very energetically the Belgians have undertaken the con- 
struction of motor-roads, e.specially in the south-east (Katanga) 
and in the north-east where Stanleyville and Aketi, on the lower 
Welle, are bases for services extending to the middle and lower 
Ubangi, on the <.»nc ^'ide, and to Lake Albert and the Nile, on the 
other. The motor company known as Maco [Messitgeries aiUo- 
mobiles dti Congo) alone ojx’rates about 3000 miles. But it is 
in aviation that the Belgians have made the most impressive 
advance within a very short space of years. One notable influ- 
ence tow’ards the establishment of air-ways was the need of the 
Government -General, first established at the unhealthy site of 
Boma and later at Lcopoldvilh . to be regularly and quickly in 

» Al>ove Boina, during high rivrr. the current is often one of 5 
knots ; near Nuki. just U*low Matadi. a current of lo knots has been 
reported. 
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contact with the richest, but most isolated districts of the Depend- 
ency, e.g. Katanga, upper Kasai and Ruanda.^ In 1923 was 
established the Sabena (‘ SocUti airienne beige d’ exploitation de 
la navigation airienne ') with its head-quarters at Leopoldville, 
and by 1931 there were regular services in operation to Elisabeth- 
ville and Stanleyville, as w-ell as to intermediate stations. As in 
the case of railway development international rivalries are 
appearing. The north-south system of Imperial Airways which 
links Egypt to the Cape by way of East Africa is faced with the 
serious competition of the joint Franco-Belgian enterprise, by 
which the continent is traversed diagonally from Algeria, the 
Sahara, the Sudan (by way of Niamey) and Congo Basin to 
Madagascar. 

The Political and Economic Organization of the Belgian 
Congo 

It has been the general policy of the Belgian Administration 
to replace the Leopoldian concession system, with its monopolistic 
basis of trade and industry, by freedom of trade and the reserva- 
tion of all administrative powers to the (jovernmcnt-Cieneral. 
In 1914 the Belgian Congo was divided into four Pro\'mres — 
Congo-Kasai, Equator, Oriental and Katanga — to which in 1925 
Ruanda-Urundi wa.s added. A re-division, this time into seven 
provinces, including Ruanda-Urundi which remained unchanged, 
occurred in 1933 for the purpose of increasing rather than 
diminishing the already-coasiderable degree of centralization of 
government. The old provincial names have oflicially disap- 
peared — though one at least, namely Katanga, is likely long to 
be remembered and used— and are replaced by names of town- 
centres from which the new provinces are to be severally adminis- 
tered. So we now have the provinces of Leopoldville ; Coquil- 
hatville (‘ capital ' of the former Equator Province and situated 
at the junction of the Congo and Chuapa rivers) ; Stanleyville 
(‘ capital ’ of the former Oriental Province) ; Elisabethville ; 
Costerman.sville (immediately to the .south of Lake Kivu and 
within the Western Rift \'alley, yet to the west of Ruanda- 
Urundi) : and finally Lusambo, within the basin of the S<ankuru 
and south-central in position. The privileges of initiating policy 
which one or other of the provincial governors had formerly 
enjoyed have di.sappeared entirely under the new provincial 
system, which is characterized by standardization of policy and 
of administrative machinery. The territory of the Comiti Spidal 
du Katanga which covered much the greater part of the area of 

1 For air-scrvices in Africa see Api^endix F. 
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the former Katanga Province remains unchanged in its frontiers, 
despite the alterations to the provincial boundaries. 

Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century a number 
of native States under paramount chiefs persisted independently 
in the Congo : they have since disappeared as a result of inter- 
tribal war, slave-raiding and the oppressive regime of King 
Leopold II. Excepting the ‘ kings ' of Ruanda-Urundi and a few 
potentates farther north in the Rift Valley Highlands, chieftains 
are very rare whose tribes reach a membership of 50,000. Very 
little care was taken to avoid breaking the unity of individual 
tribal groups when the provincial system was inaugurated, 
though ignorance of conditions on the part of the Administration 
w'as also a factor. In consequence big tribes were divided, an 
example being that of the Bakusu who were divided between the 
Oriental and Katanga Provinces. To the credit of Belgium, 
however, there has been since 1921 a serious effort to re-unite 
groups previously disper>cd or divided, and, in addition, to dis- 
cover the nat'vc leaders with inlierited authority and to recognize 
in some degree their tradition of leadi r-hip. In the latter case 
it has to be admitted that un(h‘r the Belgian regime a native chief 
become.s a civil servant, deriving his authority not so much from 
popular .sanction as from the ICuropean Administration : so that 
* indirect rule ’ as understood in Briti>h West Africa or Tangan- 
yika is little practic'd in the Congo. Yet unlike French Africa 
where the French language is imposed and native tongues are 
officially discourag(‘d, the l>elgian Government encourages the 
use of those vernacular'^ which are widely spoken. For official 
purposes four of the leading ICintu dialects (out ^f the two 
liundred or more in the Belgian (longo) are rec(\gnized, and because 
of its exti'iisive and increa'^ing use tlie Luba tongue (spoken by 
the Baluba who occujiy country to the west of Lake Tanganyika) 
has been recommended for recognition as the Intgua franca of 
the Colony as a whole. 

The ‘ concession ' system inherited from Leopold has an 
imj^ortant lx\iring on the economic gcograjdiy of the Central 
( Ongo as. we liave seen, it has also on that of Katanga. One of 
the earliest land giants was made as compensation to the railway 
company vnIiicIi, bv linking Leopoldville and Matadi, performed 
the service of opening up the interior to the outer world. Con- 
siderably more tli.in two million acres, mostly forest, in the basin 
of the Busira River were j^rovided. Ihis vast tract known as 
the * Bu.s-Bloc ' is si ill held by the company and by subsidiary 
interests, though little has been done to develop the latent 
agricultural and forest re^^ources. 

In 1911, julft before the abandonment of the policy of whole- 
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sale concessions, the English soap-manufacturing firm of Lever 
Brothers, that had attempted without success both in British and 
in French West Africa to obtain forest concessions for oil-palm 
exploitation, was permitted to lease land in five separate districts, 
each larger than the ‘ Bus-Bloc ' and representing a circle 73 
miles in diameter. The districts selected include some of the 
richest oil-bearing forests in Central Africa, although within the 
circles the Lever interests only actually hold, on a lease which 
is to expire in 1945, a small fraction of the land in each case, and 
in all an area of about i,8tio,ooo acres. ^ All but one of the circles 
are within 3° of the Equator : they arc known from their centres 
as the Igende (Flandria), Bumba (Alberta), Bjirumbu (Eliza- 
betha), Lusanga (Lever\'illo) and Basongo (Brabanta) Circles 
respectively — the bracketed name in each case being the newer, 
European equivcvlent. In 1945 the concession will be reduced to 
freehold rights over an area of about 300,000 acres, not more 
than 80,000 of which must be in any one of the aforementioned 
circles. 

At least eight mills for the extraction and refining of palm 
oil, including one at each of the centres mentioned above, are 
now established and the output, reaching many thousands of 
tons annually, is the mainstay of the export trade of oil from the 
Belgian Congo. As the native suppliers of kernels are paid in 
‘ spot cash ’ by the company the prices arranged at the mills 
determine those ruling throughout the Congo as a whole. More- 
over, the company is a big employer of regular labour, as many as 
30,600 Natives being engaged in the mills and on the plantations. 
Steadily the plantation product is increJising in output and the 
company intends ultimately, indeed before very long, to be 
independent of ‘ wild ’ or forest supplies. This is likely to seriously 
affect those Congo Natives, a very large pro{)ortion f)f the total 
population, whose only way of raising the amount of the govern- 
ment tax is by gathering palm kernels and selling them to the 
mills of the Hutleries du Congo Beige. 

Apart from oil the only important ‘ money crop ’ produced 
by the Natives is cotton, and half of the total output is obtained 
from the plateau lands in the neighbourhood of the Western Rift 
Valley. Even so in some districts the Administration has pro- 
hibited cotton cultivation by Natives in order that European 
enterprises may not be deprived of an adequate amount of lal^ur. 
The Government has tended to encourage the tradition that 
‘ commercial crops ’ — ^rubber, cocoa, coffee, &c. — should be con- 
fined to European plantations : yet, despite the absence of 

^ The Lever concession company is known officially as ‘ Huileries da 
Crmgo Beige*. 
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competitive native growers, the output remains on a small 
schle and entirely disproportionate to the favourable physical 
conditions of soil and climate. 

After the Union Miniire and the Huileries du Congo Beige 
the Kilo-Moto gold-fields, situated to the north-west of Lake 
Albert, are the largest employer of native labour. In 1928 about 
30,000 of the Bantu were engaged in these rather scattered gold 
workings. From time to time the requirements exceed the 
supply of recruited Natives, and at such periods there has been 
a tendency for many of the Bantu, whose tribal lands lie close 
to the UgancLa frontier, to migrate into the British territory, 
rather than submit to the methods of ‘ persuasion ' that have 
been practised. 

From the evidence alrearly adduced it is obvious that one of 
the foremost consequences of the introduction of industrialism 
into the Belgian Congo has been the unduly heavy demands on 
the part of mine and plantation owners for native labour, demands 
which have l.ad a disintegrating influence on Bantu society. In 
1916 the number of Natives working under European employers 
in the Dependency as a whole did not exceed 46,000, but it had 
advanced by 1936 to over 400,000, of whom more than 120,000 
were working at l uig distances from tlieir homes. 

It is the opinion of many Belgians who know the Congo well 
that the native population has actually decreased since the 
beginnings of Eurojxian ficcnpation. Such a view is held, for 
example, by former Governor-General Rutten.* Amongst the 
causes sugge-^ted is the spread of sleeping sickness which, until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, was pract’-ally confined 
to the wev-'t coast of Equatorial Africa. The movements of 
people, cither in large groiqis or as individuals (e.g. porters), which 
are incidental to the introduction of Western industrialism have 
been responsible for the wide>j>rcad extension of the dread disease, 
from which, fortunately, the Province of Ruanda-Urundi is still 
free. 

The segregation of Natives in re.^^erves guaranteed against 
European intrusion has not yet been undertaken very seriously 
in the Belgian Congo as a whole, although the principle is accepted 
in theory by the Administration. So far only small areas in 
Katanga and in the Bus-Bloc concession have been set apart for 
unhindered native occupation. On the other hand there is no 
* colour bar ’ in the Belgian Congo, and since the recent trade 
depression native skilled labour lias been increasingly used to 
replace that of Europeans. 

* V. * Notes do diinographie congolaise ’ in C'o«^o, Dec., 1920, p. 200. 
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The Political and Economic Organization of French Equa- 
torial Africa 

The French acquired no responsibilities in Central Africa 
until about the year 1830 when they co-()[)eratecl with Great 
Britain for the purpose of abolishing slave-trading in West 
African waters, and selected the Gabun coast as tlieir special 
zone for operations. They obtained their first foothold on the 
banks of the Gabun River in 1839, but it was not until 1848, 
when Libreville (Gabun estuary) was founded, that the first 
serious effort towards settlement was made : and as its name 
Indicates * the ‘ colony ' was intended primarily as a home for 
liberated slaves. 

Between 1840 and 1875 — that is up to the time of de Brazza’s 
first great journey, mentioned in an earlier chapter — France 
did little to consolidate its hold on the Gabun hinterland. From 
Natives the inaccurate information was received that the Ogowe 
River offered a route right across Central Africa ; so that at 
first this waterway was regarded as a potential artery of com- 
merce sufficiently important to serve a continental interior. It 
was not long, however, before dc Brazza’s e.xplorations proved 
that the east-to-west course of the river is limited to the last 
150 miles and that even within this distance the channel is 
unnavigable in places. The Ogowe valley, nevertheless, offered 
an indirect approach to the interior, as de Brazza discovered, 
for certain of its^ head-streams rise close to the source of a 
partially navigable tributary of the lower middle Congo, namely 
the River Alima. 

The French explorer founded Frauceville in the basin of 
the upper Ogowe and, almost immediately afterwards (I^8o), 
Brazzaville, on the western shore of Stanley l^>ol and over against 
Kinshasa which, in the first instance, was a French station. 
Using Brazzaville as his new base he proclaimed a protectorate 
for his nation over territory mainly forested and stretching 
north-eastwards beyond the confluence of the Congo and the 
Ubangi, the French zone being separated from the International 
State of the Congo by the course of the Ubangi-tiongo. 

Between 1880 and 1890 French exploration in Central Africa 
was mainly concerned with the discovery of the upj)cr course 
of the Ubangi and with its utilization for a ‘ drive ' across the 
equatorial zone to the upjx;r Nile. The great project failed 
when a military force under Marchand was obliged to withdraw 
from Fashoda and from the Nile Basin as a whole, at the very 
end of the century. Confined on their western flank by the 
* CL Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
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British and German advances in Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
respectively, and, on their eastern side, by the British occupa- 
tion of the White Nile and Bahr-el-Ghazal basins, the French 
were under the necessity of deflecting their ' drive ' north- 
wards into the region east of Lake Chad, occupied by the sultan- 
ates of Kanem, Baghirmi and Wadai. Though relatively poor in 
their economic possibilities these Mahoniedan states were, and 
indeed still are, regarded by the French as of high strategic 
significance in the imperial scheme, by reason of the con- 
tacts they provide between the equatorial ‘ colonies ’ on the 
one hand and the West African and Barbary dependencies on 
the other. By the year 1915 the position of the French in 
the Chad Territories was so secure that it was then possible 
to substitute a civil for a military system of administration. 

After a series of experiments in colonial government, all 
intended to comprehend within one organization the lands 
extending from Wadai to the Gabun coast, the federation of 
French Equatorial Africa came into existence in 1910. Its 
division into four colonies rt-cognized to .some extent the inevit- 
ability of decentralization in a vast territory whose extremities 
are so widely separated from each other,* whilst there is 
geographical intere.st in a delimitation that is mainly based 
on separate zones of river-drainage. During the recent economic 
depression the burden of the co.stly administration had to be 
reduced, and the Federation w'as, in 1934, converted into a unit 
of centralized government (headquarters, Brazzaville), the former 
colcfnies being reorganized and known as ‘ regions ’. There was 
even further subdivision into provinces, which were defined on 
geographical and ethnic principle>, although they were all to be 
approximately 50,000 sq. miles in extent. Meanwhile, the 
Cameroons has continued to retain separate status as a mandated 
territory. 

The region of Gabun, the original colony, is essentially — 
in terms of physical geography — the basin of the Ogowe River, 
so that it is Atlantic-ward', in its orientation. To the east of 
it the * region ' of the Middle Congo drains to the Congo and extends 
northwards from the district between Brazzaville and Pointe 
Noire to the latitude, very approximately, of the river-station 
of Bangui. The latter centre was the head-quarters of the 
administration of the former Ubangi-Shari Colony (238,770 sq. 
miles) which physically may be described as the plateau rim, 
2000-3000 feet above sea-Ievcl, enclosing the Congo Basin on 
its northern side. The Chad Colony (461,200 sq. miles), the 

* From Pointe Noire to the northern frontier (where A.E.F., Libya 
and the A.E. Sudan converge) ia more than 2000 miles. 
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fourth unit of the former Federation, included a large share of 
the inland drainage area of the Chad, esj^cially the Shari Basin 
which it divides with the French Camoroons. 

On geographical grounds the most satisfactory broad division 
of French Equatorial Africa is one recognizing three vegetation 
zones all very dissimilar. * 

The great rain-forest belt of the south-west, particularly of 
the Gabun and the greater part of the Middle Congo, extends 
for approximately 300,000 sq. miles (about one-third of the- 



Fig. 62. — Density of population (loio) m Gabun and ncij^hbouring parts of Middle 

Congo (' A.E.F.’) 


1 . Over 23 persons per square mile. 3. io~ib persons per s<iuare mile. 

3 . 16-23 6. u 10 „ ^ ^ 

6. L'ndrr 5 pcrvms per square mile. 

total area of A.E»F.). This zone, that for long barred the way 
to European p)enetration of the Ubangi-Congo interior, is still 
the main source of economic wealth, thoiigh even the (iabun is 
so undeveloped that wild-grown products, such as rubber and 
palm kernels, continue to exceed in iinjKutanci: the protluction 
derived from plantation agriculture. It will be remenilxtred that 
the Gabun-Middle Congo forest is part only of a zone of selva 
that extends widely in the Belgian Congo and the southern 
district of the Cameroons, as well as in A.E.F. 
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Savanna, well wooded in parts, is characteristic of the plateau 
of the Ubangi-Shari. Towards the south the increasing density 
of tree growth indicates the transition to the rain-forest, while 
towards the north treeless savanna becomes increasingly evident. 
By reason of compartatively easy penetrability, assured and 
abundant summer rainfall and generally healthy conditions for 
man and st()ck, tlie Ubangi-Shari savanna is economically the 
most attractive region of French Central Africa : its prospects 
include not only varied agriculture, embracing valuable com- 
mercial cro])s such as cotton and ground-nut, but also extensive 
cattle-ranching. Devclojmunts a^ong these lines began only 
very recently, and for the first time in 1929 the Government 
j)lanned cotton-growing as a leading feature of native agricul- 
tural economy. An output equal to about 44,000 bales (of 
^i)() lb.) in 1932-3 was hail(‘d as a striking achievement, but in 
more n‘cent years (<\g. i<)47) pn duction still remains on a 
comparatively small scale (140,000 bales). 

The southern districts of the Chad region belong to the 
Sudanese savanna, but going northwards there is to the east 
of Lake ( had definite transition to the Saharan conditions.^ 
Because of the liisiorical accidt*nt that the European penetration 
of this tiTritory was undertaken from the Congo, the Saharan 
lands of the (diad 'region* are still unnaturally associated for 
administrative purposes with the densely-forested Gabun. A 
more satisfactory association would appear to be with the 
Saharan and Sudan lands of French West Africa, notably the 
NigtT (*olony with which the Chad 'region* is contiguous. The 
ext^•^'^ion of French authority throughout the northernmost parts 
of A.K.IC has been comideted only in the last few years ; more- 
(»vtT. the drv pa'^toral character of the territory does not attract 
land devrl()j)ment coinpani»'s, so that the economic life of the 
inhabitants is virtually unchanged. 

Leaving out of account the great deserts of the continent 
no region comparable in area to A.E.F. hc'is a population dis- 
tributed so ^par.M'ly. For the Federation as a whole, a total 
of 4^2o,^uu^ (cen>iis of 1046) gives an average density of 4 per 
s(]iiare mih', and tht* distribution over the several territories is 
so uniform that each is close to the av’erage density for A.E.F. 
as a whole. 


» In tluir MMrcli for a scientific frontier the French extended the 
Chad Colony as far as tlie Plateau. 

» The iM»nuIatioTi of each ‘ iv.eion ’ (with density per sq. m.) was. in 
11,40. as foIlJnvs ('.alnin. (aeiisUy 4 0) i 

(kI)' Fhani^.-Sliati. (-Ml : ^ i.010.000 (4 4). The White 

[..puiation <l..cs not yet oxccod Sch«, and of these the major.ty are ol 
tciniKirary resilience only. 
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An earlier chapter has prepared the reader for the striking 
contrasts noticeable in the ethnic and social types of French 
Equatorial Africa. The Gabun and Middle Congo forests shelter 
Bantu groups, some of them, like the Fang, quite primitive. 
One of the most important and advanced tribes is the Bateke 
of the Middle Congo who, during the decade 1880-90, on account 
of a trading monopoly they claimed, greatly hindered com- 
mercial contacts between the European traders established 
near Stanley Pool and the tribes of French Congo, The most 
numerous groups in the population of the Chad are semi- 
Hamitic, semi-negroid pastoralists, whose culture is much 
superior to that of the forest-dwellers, and whose social and 
political organization was strongly established before the arrival 
of the French. The Hamitic strain may be chiefly Fulani, but 
strong Tuareg, Tibu and Kanuri traces are also present, Moslem 
sultanates, amongst which that of Baghirmi was the wealthiest 
and most powerful, existed down to the time of French con- 
quest ; but their careers are now over, for French policy does 
not recognize ‘ protectorate rule ’ as that principle is under- 
stood in the neighbouring sultanates of Northern Nigeria. 

Sparseness of ^pulation is one of the chief hindrances to 
economic exploitation under European control : another obstacle 
equally serious is the deep-rooted prejudice against agricultural 
and industrial labour on the part of the proud pastoralists of the 
northern lands. It is true that recently there was recruiting in 
the Chad territory for the construction of the Pointe Noire- 
Brazzaville railway, but the labourers engaged were almost 
wholly negroid. It may be mentioned that working conditions 
on the railway construction were severely criticized because they 
resulted in an excessively high death-rate amongst the Chad 
Natives. 

The Concession System of A.E.F. 

Using King Leopold’s regime as a model the French intro- 
duced to their Central African empire, at the very end of the 
nineteenth century, the principle of delegating administrative 
and commercial powers to a number of great land companies. 
Concessions were granted, in fact, as soon as the completion of 
the Belgian railway from Matadi to Kinshasa permitted com- 
paratively easy access both to the French and Belgian zones 
of the Congo. Dunng the year 1899 forty companies, in- 
cluding Belgian as well as French interests, obtained leases of 
thirty years’ duration of areas that, in the aggregate, covered 
the greater part of what are now the Gabun and Middle Congo 
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‘ regions in addition to a very large tract in Ubangi-Shari.* Of 
the districts remaining outside the concessions in the forested 
lands those around Brazzaville and Libreville were the largest 
and most important, and the two centres mentioned have 
remained the bases of French activities in Central Africa. 

For the period of its lease each company possessed exclusive 
rights of exploitation, other than mining rights, within its con- 
cession ; whilst, on the termination of the lease, all land improved 
by cultivation and all forest where rubber had been regularly 
gathered were to become the freehold property of the company. 
From the outset the main interest was the collection of rubber 
and ivory, and output was stimulated by a head tax imposed 
by the companies on the Natives, a demand usually met by 
payment in the form of commodities, especially rubber. Out- 
side the Gabun littoral the French Government did not insist 
upon the establishment of native reserves and, down to the 
present day, the coastal district mentioned is the only part 
where the Bantu have a recognized title to their land. 

Pressed by enlightened opinion that was shocked by the 
incomjictence and cruelty involved in the concession system, 
the French Government decided later to restrict the activities of 
the companies. Just before the outbreak of the First World War 
it was arranged that the conce''>ions should expire not later than 
1929, and that only a comparatively small proportion of the 
areas held under lease shouhl remain with the companies as 
freehold property after that date. Greatly limited though the 
concessions certainly are, the system is by no means liquidated. 
For example, the Compai^nie Forotlnre Sangha-Ubangi was em- 
powered to hold until 1936 a monopoly of wild rubber over 
a vast tract in the region indicated, and, subject to the main- 
tenance of a regular output of rubber, this concession is to be 
renewed indefinitely. Then, again, in the Gabun nearly 200,000 
acres, of which only about 40,000 are under cultivation, are held 
by a group of about thirty European planters mainly interested 
in cocoa and oil-palm. 

The ending of the worst abuses of the concession system 
has not yet been succeeded by forward-moving administrative 
and economic policies on the part of the Government. For 
long the Federation has been assisted by financial subsidies 
from France, yet stagnation rather than progress is general. 
Native society continues to di.sintegrate under the demands of 
rubber-exploiting and plantation companies, and forced labour 

^ The forty concessions were distributed as follows ; Gabun. 82.000 
aq. kilometres ; Lower Congo, 79,000 ; Sangha Basin, 152,000 ; Lower 
Utengi, 202.090; Upper Ubangi, 140,000; Basin of the Chad, 10,000. 
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which has some of the worst features of slavery has not been 
completely abolished. There is little or no encouragement to 
native agriculture where commercial crops are concerned, 
although the economic future of A.E.F. would seem to depend 
on the development of small native-owned plantations on the 
model of the cocoa groves of the Gold Coast. Except for the 
European-o\vned plantations of the Gabun, already mentioned, 
the entire emphasis is still upon the exploitation of forest resources 
— oil-palm, rubber (from Funtumia elastica and the Landolphia 
vine), cabinet woods (ebony, rosewood, mahogany) and elejdiant 
ivory. The rubber outjuit increased regularly until 1913, but 
in more recent years there has been a marked decline, and the 
export is only some 1500 tons annually. 

In considering the backward condition of the economic life 
of French Equatorial Africa it has to be remembered that apart 
from the navigable stretches of its rivers— the Congo, Ubangi, 
Sangha more particularly — there are still few facilities for long- 
distance transport. The first railway of this vast Dependency 
has only recently been opened, so that the comnu*rcial outflow 
from the French Congo has ju.st begun to move away from the 
Belgian-owned Kinshasa-Matadi line. 

The costs of construction are likely to postpone indefinitely 
a vast scheme of railway building, but a great arterial motor- 
road is already projected. Its course from Brazzaville to Fort 
Lamy, the administrative centre of the Chad ' region ’ in the lower 
Shari basin, has been laid down, and feeder-roads coming in 
from the east and west will join it, so that the widely-,sej)arated 
lands of A.E.F. will in time be knitted together. In 1928 a 
motor-road from Bangui to Duala, chief ocean jwrt of the French 
Cameroons, was completed ; its course of boo miles direct to the 
Atlantic is estimated to reduce the time of travel from Bordeaux 
to Bangui, from eight to four weeks. 

The Mandated Territory of the French Cameroons 

As mentioned in an earlier chapter, France was obliged in 
1911 to cede to Germany about 100,000 sq. miles of territory 
in Central Africa in order that her own ambitions in Morocco 
might be realized. The gain to Germany was greater even 
than the size of the acquired territory would suggest, for the 
French equatorial empire was cut right through by German 
zones, one of which reached the Ubangi, while another followed 
the Sangha valley aS far as its junction with the Congo. In 
another direction also the strategic position of France was 
rendered very precarious, for a narrow strip of German territory 
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reached the Atlantic south of the Spanish Colony of Rio Muni, 
at a point not much more than 10 miles from Libreville. 

The division of the Cameroons between Britain and France 
as a prize of war was decided upon long before 1918, and, there- 



Fig. 63. — French Cameroons : Vegetation Zones 

1 . Dry savanna. 3. F.quatorial rain forest. 

2 . Richer savanna, becoming park savanna towards the south. 4 . Railways. 


fore, before the conception of administration by Mandate. In 
1916 France took much the greater part — about 166,000 sq. 
miles — leaving to Great Britain, however, a valuable strip 
(c. 30,000 sq. miles), much of it highland, along the eastern 
border of Southern and Northern Nigeria. The districts ceded to 
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Germany in 1911 were re-annexed by France and do not come 
under the Mandate' Administration of the French Cameroons. 

The Germans were preceded in the Cameroons by English 
missionaries and traders who settled in the districts around the 
ports of Duala and Victoria, which lie in the shadow of the 
great Cameroons Mountain. Great Britain declined a ' pro- 
tectorate ' offered by chiefs of the Duala tribe, whose lands 
are dose to the present port of the same name, and in 1884 
Germany was permitted to enter both here and in Togoland, 

Two creditable features of German enterprise during the 
brief period of occupation that ended with the Great War were 
overlooked by the victorious Powers at the Versailles Con- 
ference. They were, first, regard for the integrity of native 
sodety in the northern grass-lands and, secondly, vigorous and 
scientific application to tropical agriculture, in both of which 
the Germans were far in advance of their Belgian and French 
rivals. In her schemes of administration and economic develop- 
ment it is notew'orthy that Germany took account of the 
very varied geographic and ethnic conditions existing in the 
colony. 

Like French Equatorial Africa the Cameroons Territory 
offers, as it were, a cross-section of the vegetation map of Central 
Africa. From its southern to its northern limits there are found 
in turn, equatorial rain-forest, as dense and luxuriant as any in 
Africa, wooded savanna, treeless savanna and, lastly, dry savanna 
and scrub-land where the northern apex of the Territory reaches 
the southern shores of Lake Chad. Very approximately the 
northern limits of the rain-forest may be accepted as close to 
the latitude of Yaunde (c. 4° lat. N.), now the administrative 
head-quarters of the Territory and situated in the south-central 
district of the Cameroons Plateau. At Yaunde the mean annual 
rainfall is 62 inches, but farther south, towards the Gabun and 
Middle Congo frontiers, the precipitation tends to be greater 
and over large areas exceeds 70 inches. Going north-eastwards 
from Yaunde there is steady diminution, so that not more than 
12-15 inches, confined to the three or four hottest months of 
the year, are received in the neighbourhood of Lake Chad. 

In the western and north-western districts of the Territory 
the volcanic range that trends to the south-west from the upper 
Benue River, reaching the Atlantic in the lofty Cameroons Moun- 
tain, is responsible for a very much moister regime than is 
found in comparable latitudes of Central Africa. The highest 
summits of the Cameroons Highlands, including the Cameroons 
Mountain itself, have been left on the British side of the recently- 
drawn frontier, and it is they that receive the heaviest rainfall 
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from the south-western monsoon ; but even on the French 
side, where the averse elevation is 4000-6000 feet, precipitation 
is very heavy and in many places over 100 inches. 

The dense rain-forest that is characteristic of edl but the 
summits of the Highlands was, during the German regime, the 
principal source of wild-growing products, including those of 
the oil-palm and rubber-bearing plants. More important, it 
was the highland zone — then undivided politically — that offered 
the best prospects for European settlement and for the develop- 
ment of plantation agriculture, prospects indeed comparable to 
those in East Africa provided by the Kilimanjaro Highlands. 

In iQoi the German Administration moved its head-quarters 
from Duala at the head of the Cameroons River estuary to Buea, 
a site on the south-eastern slope of the Cameroons Mountain 
and now in British Mandated Territory. By this transference 
was indicated the special importance attached by Germany to 
the highland zone. Farther to the north-east, and right into 
the heart of the Highlands, the way to settlement was opened 
by a railway leading from its ocean terminus at Bonaberi, on 
the Cameroons River opposite Duala, for about 100 miles as 
far as Bare.* Land alienation occurred, but not on a very 
extensive scale, and at the outbreak of the Great War the aggre- 
gate area under European ownership was 290,000 acres, or about 
450 sq. miles, the greater part of which was in the south-western 
districts of the Highlands and now within the British Cameroons. 
War was declared before plantation agriculture could pass far 
beyond its experimental stages, and wild-grown rubber remained 
the principal export of the e.x-German Protectorate until a few 
years ago. liven during the German regime, however, culti- 
vated products — rubber, palm-oil and cocoa, particularly — made 
an imjwrtant and ever-increasing contribution to the export 
trade. 

It was obvious to the German Administration that the 
Highlands would be the scene of clo.sest contacts between the 
indigenous and immigrant civilizations. That the Government 
was not entirely regardless of native welfare has already been 
indicated by the strict limitation? imposed on land alienation. 
Native reserves, fourteen in number, were set apart in the 
Dschang district, one of the most densely-populated parts of 
the Highlands, whilst there was a definite tendency on the 
part of the Government increa.singly to restrict the activities 
of the two great concession companies that, during the early 
years of this century, were permitted to exploit the forest resources 

» This line to the north has not (1938) been extended since the French 
occupation of'the Cameroons. 
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in regions outside the Highlands.* Consequently, there nw, 
down to 1914, comparatively little dislocation of native life. 
To all intents and purposes the Natives remained in possession 
of their lands, and where displacement occurred the population 
in neighbouring districts was not too congested to absorb immi- 
grants. Throughout the Highlands the density of population is 
not high — taking into account the fertility of the volcanic soils — 
and varies from ten to forty to the square mite : yet it far exceeds 
the average for the southern and central zones of the Territory. 

That the administration introduced by Germany took account 
of particular local conditions is well shown by comparing the 
features of rule in the southern forests and on the northern 
savannas respectively, and also by contrasting the German native 
policy with that of the French later in the same territory. 

In the forested lands the Germans discovered that Bantu 
society as a whole was not organized in strong tribal groups 
but that the isolation of forest clearings promoted the indepen- 
dent life of separate village communities. This is well illustrated 
in the southern district, Ebolowa, where some 130,000 inhabitants 
are divided between 900 villages, each with its independent chief 
or headman. Under German rule the traditional authority of 
these village leaders was usually confirmed, but the French 
claim that it is now impossible to maintain this policy because 
of the steady and long-continued disintegration of the village 
life. Disregarding native sentiment and aspirations the French 
Administration selects and promotes to the highest positions 
in the communities individuals who show special intelligence 
and are able to interpret to those under their authority the 
imported institutions and laws of the French. Such a jx)licy 
is not confined to the Cameroons : it is practised throughout 
the tropical empire of France in Africa. 

On the savanna lands from the district of Adamawa north- 
wards to Lake Chad the density of population reaches a maximum 
for the Territory, namely over fifty-six per square mile. Most 
of the people are negroid, but leadership was until recently the 
exclusive privilege of an aristocracy, Moslem in religion and 
partly Hamitic in race.* A number of emirs or ‘ lamidos ' were 
in control when the German flag was unfurled. They were 

* The first concession, granted in 1808, empowered a company to 
exploit the rubber resources of the forest in the soutliem districts of 
Yaunde, Ebolowa, &c. Though 18 million acres were at first involved, 
in 1905 the concession was reduced by more than three-quarters. The 
second concession granted in 1899 covered a vast tract between the 
Highlands and the Sanaga River. 

* Over much of the northern districts including Adamawa, the ruling 
class, prior to French occupation, was Fulani. 
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not dispossessed of their traditional authority but, on the model 
of Lugard s system in Northern Nigeria, were confirmed in their 
leadership so long as they conformed to guidance provided by 
three resident commissioners. It is characteristic of the French 



Fig. 54. Density of Population in the Cameroons and surrounding lands 

(Year 1936) 
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conception of liiRlily-contralizod administration that the lamidos 
have been reduced in authority and arc now merely minor 
officials in the civil service. 

It would seem, therefore, that German policy w^ closer 
than is the French to the principle of the Mandate which, after 
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the Great War, was intended to be the Magna Carta of the 
Cameroon Natives. Although nominally outside the constitu- 
tion of A.E.h'. the Territory is now virtually an integral part of 
the French Empire. The chief official, known as the Commis- 
sioner, possesses a status similar to that of a lieutenant-governor 
of a French colony, and has a place on the Council of Govern- 
ment at Brazzaville. Moreover, the legislation devised for the 
Federation is normally applicable also to the Mandated Territory. 

On the basis of prospering plantation agriculture, and aided 
by a growing railway system — both inherited from Germany — 
the French are exploiting the resources of the Territory more 



Fig. 65. The Port of Duaia : ShovMng the Approaches to the laacr and Outer 

Harbours 

1 . Sand banks. . « . 

2 . Isobath of 10 nwtres. (There is a depth of o\ct 10 metres between Duaia and Donaberi.) 

3 . Railways. 

successfully than they are developing the much greater but 
less accessible area of A.E.F. There has been considerable 
criticism of the methods employed, especially of the revival of 
the concessions system and of the use of forced labour, both 
of which are contrary to the Mandate, In 1921 it was decided 
to extend the Central Railway from Duaia as far eastwards as 
Yaunde, and to transfer to the latter more healthy and central 
site the head-quarters of administration. Railway construc- 
tion has been undertaken partly on a basis of forced labour, 
not all of which is remunerated, for at least ten days of free 
labour are required by the Government from every adult male 
each year. Concessions, each 2500 acres or less, may be granted 
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by the Commissioner, but for larger grants the consent of the 
Ministry of Colonies is required. By 1924 the farming-out of 
territory in this way was well advanced, two companies receiving 
10,000 and 16,000 acres, respectively. Unfortunately, in respect 
both of the revived concession system and of forced labour the 
Government has not considered it advisable to state all the 
facts in its annual report to the Council of the League of Nations, 
and, as now constituted, the League is quite incapable of super- 
vising effectively the administration of a Power that fails to 
fulfil the obligations laid down in the Mandate. 

The French Cameroons is distinguished from other Central 
African territories by the provision for large, native-owned 
plantations ; but here again credit is mainly due to former 
German policy which encouraged chiefs, especially those of the 
forested south — e.g. district of Yaunde * — to cultivate, on an 
extensive scah*, cocoa, oil-palm and other ‘ commercial crops ’ as 
well as food for local consumption. The policy inherited from 
Germany has been continued by France with satisfactory conse- 
quences for the export trade of the Territory,* though the methods 
used by the chiefs to engage labour have been those of a harsh 
conscription. 

White settlement of the Highlands and the establishment 
of European-owned plantations there have not progressed up 
to expectations. There are still only about 2500 Europeans 
present in the Territory as a whole. Many of them are officials 
and, of the total community, nearly one-half are resident in the 
port of Duala. 

An important pha.se of the geography of the ^ ench Cameroons 
is the weKling together of this Territory and A.E.F. by means 
of an extensive .sy.stem of motor-transport routes. Yaunde has 
become, since 1918, the focus of a road network, 3000 miles in 
aggregate, that extends to various points on the borders of the 
Gabun, Mitldle Congo and Ubangi-Shari. One of the most 
imjiortant highways is the ‘ North Cameroons Road ’ which 
from Yaunde has been extended as far as Garua, in the upper 
valley of the Benue, and beyond to Fort Lamy, the ‘ capital ’ 
of the Chad ' region '. The necessity of providing deep water for 
ships loading at Duala has been regarded by the French authori- 
ties as a matter of urgency ; and by dredging, a depth of 28 feet 
at the quayside has been made available. 

* One chief in Y.vuncle possesses a plantation of 1 8,000 cocoa trees, 
another a rubber plantation of jO.ooo trees. 

• The combined import and export trade of the French Cameroons 
is far in excess of that of A.E.F. .\s the Mandate requires freedom of 
trade Germany is still able to purchase the greater part of the exports. 
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CHAPTER V 
WEST AFRICA 

T his tropical region, the nearest to Western Europe and 
the one wnth which the maritime Powers came first into 
direct trading relationship, is without prospects for per- 
manent White settlement, if only because of climatic unsuitability. 
Consequently, the competitive struggle for land between native 
and immigrant that has dominated the life of both South and 
East Africa is not reproduced in the Guinea zone ; and although 
the colour problem offers certain difficulties, owing largely to 
the ‘ civilizing ' of the Natives in and around the .seaports, it 
is much more localized than in the two regions of ‘ Black Africa ’ 
where White settlement is in progress. 

Generally it is true to say that in the region now' to be treated 
the exploitation of forest and field for the purpr^se of commerce 
is more advanced than elsew’here in tropical Africa : yet any- 
thing approaching intensive development is confined to a few 
compstratively sfnall and especially favoured di.stricts where a 
single ‘ money crop ' is the rule. From the standjxjint of the 
widely different stages of economic development reached in 
various parts of West Africa compari.son is possible with another 
great tropical realm, namely the East Indies. There also — as 
in the case of Sumatra — primitive and modern, scientific agricul- 
ture exist almost side by side. In West Africa it has to be 
remembered, however, that agriculture is usually not of the 
‘ plantation ' order, but is based on native-ow’ued and native- 
worked plots. 

In so far as emphasis is placed on the commercial geography 
of West Africa, it is inevitable that the British territories which, 
in the aggregate, are very much smaller in area than the French 
should nevertheless receive greater attention than the latter ; for 
there is a marked contrast between the two empires from the 
standpoint of their respective contributions to world trade. 

It is impossible to relate satisfactorily the political map with 
its arbitrarily-drawn frontiers to the main ' natural ' divisions 
of the region. Accepting climate and vegetation as our principal 
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criteria we have already seen that the zoning is latitudinal. The 
political boundaries run across the geographical grain, as it were, 
and several of the larger colonial units — Nigeria is one instance 
— are complete cross-sections of the vegetation map, showing the 
succession of (a) a humid, forested littoral, (b) wooded savanna, 
(c) dry treeless savanna in the far interior. The political map of 
the Guinea colonics has been likened to a terrace of narrow houses, 
some closely walled-in at the rear, others — the French colonies 
— opening on to a vast court, the wellnigh limitless hinterland 
of the Western Sudan. l?ut however unsatisfactory the political 
units may be in view of their lack of correspondence with the 
geographical trend lines, we are obliged to take them into account : 
for the political and economic organization of a colony, in the 
course of time, jirovides it with a ‘ personality ’ easily distinguish- 
able from that of another colony, even though there should 
be approximate parity of potential resources between them. 
We may say in general terms, for example, that the natural 
resources of Liberia correspond to those of Sierra Leone : yet, 
owing to accidents of the ‘ partition ’ phase in West African 
history, the contrasts between these territories in respect of 
political and commercial geography have become very marked. 

The usually- accepted limits of West Africa are set by the 
Senegal River and the Niger Delta, whilst the Sahara provides 
an almost ideal northern boundary-zone to our region. It is 
acknowledged that the separation of Nigeria from the French 
Cameroons by allotting them to different regions in our scheme 
is, on the grounds of physical geography, open to certain objec- 
tions, but the association of the four British colonies of Guinea 
on the one hand and the attachment of the Cameroons, or the 
greater part of this territory, to the Central African empire of 
France, on the other, provide strong political arguments for the 
division here adopted. 

Taking into account both intrinsic conditions and external 
relationships a broad regional classification may take the following 
form : 

I. Western Sudan, of which much the greater part is French 
territory. 

II. Western Forest Lands of Guinea, best represented in 
Liberia and Sierra Leone. 

III. Mid-Guinea Forest Belt of the Ivory Coast, Gold Coast 

and Dahomey. 

IV. Eastern Forest Belt, in Southern Nigeria. 

V. Northern Nigeria. 
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The Western Sudan 

Apart from the two small enclaves, Portuguese Guinea and 
the Gambia Protectorate, the westernmost savanna lands are 
under French authority. This political control may be traced 
back to a very hesitant beginning in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when the site of St. Louis near the outlet of the 
Senegal River was selected by the French for permanent occupa- 
tion. As mentioned in an earlier chapter, there was no serious 
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forw’ard movement into the Senegal hinterland until the advance 
under General Faidherbe, from 1854 onwards. At the clo.se of 
the Napoleonic Wars St. Louis was one of the few fragments of 
empire left to France, and until the early years of this century, 
when it was first di.splaccd in importance by Dakar, it continued 
to be the principal .centre of French influence in tropical Africa. 
Another point of vantage, seized by France in 1677, a few years 
later than the founding of St. Louis, was the Isle of Goree close 
to Cape Verde and now amalgamated, for administrative purposes, 
with Dakar. 
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The first sign of the awakening of French interest in the 
development of the resources within West Africa appeared after 
1820 when, encouraged by the success of Dutch plantation 
agriculture in Java, the French Administration attempted a 
similar enterprise along the lower course of the Senegal River 
with the intention of supplying the home industrial market with 
certain necessary raw materials, including cotton and indigo. 
But the scale of operations was insignificant : indeed, stagnation 
or very halting progress in economic affairs were characteristic 
of the entire French empire in tropical Africa right down to the 
close of the Great War. It is a remarkable and — to the French 
—disconcerting fact that more than three-quarters of all tropical 
products imported into France are derived from colonies outside 
their empire. 

A notable expedition by Mag6 in 1861, from Medina, near 
Kayes on the Senegal River, to Segou on the Niger, opened the 
way to the vast savanna zone of the upper and middle Niger 
Basin, where t he cultivation by Natives of a number of industrial 
crops, including cotton, was evidence of a higher material civiliza- 
tion than that m^t with in Senegal. Shortly afterwards Binger’s 
journey from the Niger soutliwards to the Guinea coast showed the 
French that their advance-bases in the Sudan could be reached, 
from the sea, by shorter land-routes than the original line from 
the lower Senegal. But consolidation in the region of the upper 
Senegal and upper Niger was not ea,sily accomplished owing to 
the resistance offered by native kingdoms, many of them Moslem 
and remnants of the former, vast Songhai Empire. One of the 
most arduous tasks was the conquest of the Fuiu. Jallon Plateau, 
the greater jiart of which is now French territory : although it 
was nominally annexed in 1881 desultory fighting did not cease 
until 1906. 

It was very late in the nineteenth century before the French 
Ministry for the Colonies agreed to entertain with any enthusiasm 
the possibility of a West African empire, unified and continuous 
from St. Louis to Dahomey and from the Ivory Coast to Algeria. 
The period 1890-1900 was one of comparatively active colonial 
policy, as a result of which the French zone was extended to 
and beyond Timbuktu, with prolongations to the coasts of French 
Guinea (especially the neighbourhood of Konakry) and Dahomey. 
Because of special difficulties in the Ivory Coast dependencies — 
the impenetrability of the forest and the hostility of the Natives 
— this part of French West Africa was not fully incorporated 
into the general scheme until the first decade of the present 
century. During the coastal phase of French penetration the 
various grdups of settlements were completely isolated from 
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each other by foreign colonies and were without inter-connexions 
across the Sudan hinterland. A separate administration for each 
group was therefore inevitable in the first instance, but before 
the dose of the nineteenth century the effective occupation of 
the hinterland led to various projects for the federation of 
the colonies. In order to assist the process of unification rail- 
Avay construction was put in hand from each of the four coasts 
under French authority — Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory Coast 
and Dahomey — the plan, still far from consummated, being that 
the lines should converge upon a common centre somewhere 
within the great loop of the Niger. 

The constitution of the Federation of French West Africa * 
was proclaimed in 1904. In addition to the District of Dakar 



Fig. 67. — Senegal Littoral and Port of Dakar 

1. Dakar~St. Louis Railway, 3. Head-quarters of the Govemuieot Geoeral of 

2. R«:e-course. French West Africa. 


(the federal capital) it first consisted of eight Colonics. Four of 
them — Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory Coast and Dahomey — were 
merely extensions of the original coastal settlements, 'fhe re- 
mainder included arbitrarily-defined units covering a large part 
of the Sahara and Western Sudan : these, the hinterland Colonies 
as they may be termed, were Mauritania, practically all desert 
and extending behind Rio de Oro from the Moroccan frontier 
to the Senegal River ; French Sudan, based on the middle and 
upper districts of the Niger Basin, but including also the critical 
link between Bamako (upper Niger) and Kayes (middle Senegal) 
as well as a vast Saharan tract between Mauritania and the 

^ Officially * Afrique Occidentale Francaise ’, often abbreviated to 
A.O.F. 
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outposts of the Ahaggar Plateau ; Upper Volta, a comparatively 
small unit to the south of French Sudan and including the country 
of the impiortant Mossi group of Sudanese Negroes ; lastly, the 
Niger Colony whose name was rather misleading, for though one 
frontier coincidetl with the left bank of the Niger between French 
Sudan and Northern Nigeria, much the greater part was Saharan 
with its northern boundary resting on the Ahaggar and Tibesti 
Highlands. With the abolition of the Upper Volta Colony in 
1932 its territories were attached to the neighbouring parts of 
French Sudan, the Niger Colony and Ivory Coast, respectively. 

One of the proposed objects in the establishment of the 
Federation of French West Africa was the transference from the 
Colonial Ministry in Paris to the Government-General at Dakar 
of some share of legislative and financial control, though, in 
point of fact, the amount of initiative granted to the ‘ man on 
the spot ' continues to be small. Each of the constituent Colonies 
is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, but the main lines 
of a commo.n policy are made effective through the medium of 
the ' central ' government at Dakar. The Governor-General 
alone has the right of direct communication with the Home 
Government. He is assisted by a purely advisory Council of 
about forty-five members including, beside the senior French 
officials, a minority of Natives. With the exception of the 
Colonial Council of Senegal, to be discussed later, there is in 
F'rench West Africa no body with powers comparable to those 
of the Legislative Council of a British Colony. 

Senegal has a special place in the African empire of France 
and almost equals in status the anciennes ccL"ies, namely the 
French West Indies and Reunion Island. It is represented by 
a Deputy (usually a Negro) in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
though the franchise that determines the election of the Senegalese 
representative is virtually limited to the four communes of the 
Colony, viz. the original settlements of St. Louis, Goree, Dakar and 
Rufisque. In these municipalities there are about 75.000 ' native 
citizens ’ who are to be distinguished from the ‘ native subjects ’ 
of French West Africa, whose number is 15 millions. Citizenship 
is reserved for Natives who adopt French culture and thus bear 
witness to the policy of ‘ assimilation ’ that has been generally 
characteristic of French rule on the African mainland. Practically 
all the citizens of West Africa are resident in Senegal and, more 
pjirticularly, in the four communes above mentioned. (There is 
further short discussion of the policy of assimilation under 
Appendix D.) 

The outstanding instance of the preferential treatment of the 
Senegalese* is the existence of the Colonial Council of SenegaL 
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This native parliament, endowed with considerable powers, is 
composed of a majority of elected native citizens and of a min- 
ority of chiefs or headmen selected from the interior of the 
Colony, together with a small group of Europeans who sit as 
equals — and no more than equals — with the Negroes.* Apart 
from its advisory functions the Colonial Council has a certain 
amount of control over finance, for it is able to criticize and 
even, on occasion, to prevent new taxation : in addition, it is 
empowered to initiate legislation which, however, must gain the 
assent of the Governor-General. As French is the only language 
allowed the Council is not by any means representative of tlie 
whole of Senegalese society, for the number of chiefs able to speak 
French is small. So long as the Wolof language is not permitted 
the voice of the majority of Senegal Natives will not be heard 
in the Council. 

Nearly all the native ‘ states ' encountered by the French 
when they first entered the Sudan have been destroyed or com- 
pletely emasculated. Exceptions are to be found in the desert 
lands of Mauritania — from the French point of view very difficult 
to administer — and in the two Mossi ' kingdoms ’ of Vatenga 
and Wagaduga. Tribal boundaries are fast disappearing and 
hereditary chiefs are being replaced by French-speaking head- 
men, who are virtually civil servants of the Administration and 
the agents of French authority. It is the latter class from which 
many of the so-called ‘ chiefs ' are selected for membership of 
the Colonial Council of Senegal. Moreover, headmen are apjwinted 
over village-groups rcgardle.ss of race, so that it is possible, for 
example — as indeed has happened — for a Wolof to be appointed 
over a Fulani community. In place of tribal units there 
are now the quite artificial administrative divisions known as 
‘ cercles ’, of which there are over loo in French West Africa. 
Finally, to complete the destruction of tribal authority, .since 
1924 judicial powers have been withdrawn from the heredi- 
tary leaders, and French law is now administered practically 
throughout. 

Such are the main features of the inter-relat(“d policies of 
* direct rule ’ and ‘ assimilation ' as applied to the Western 
Sudan and to French West Africa generally. Concessions to 
‘ indirect rule ’ — the policy of ‘ association ’ as the French 
term it — are more apparent than real ; they include the recent 
establishment of ‘ Councils of Notables ' in some of the 
‘ cercles ', it being intended that the Notables should be elected 
from the hereditary chiefs. However valuable such bodies may 
be as interpreters of native ideals and needs their powers 
1 An indication of the abtience of a colour bar in French Africa. 
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are advisory only, so that the policies they recommend may be, 
and actually often have been, completely disregarded by the 
Administration. 

As in administrative policy so in economic and commercial 
organization assimilation to the Mother Country is attempted. 
By 19^4 France was fully aroused to its illogical p)osition as a 
great colonial Power still completely failing to supply a consider- 
able fraction of its requirements of tropical raw materials from 
the overseas dependencies. At this time imported products such 
as ground-nuts, rubber and cotton— all of which A.O.F. should 
be able to furnish in quantities far exceeding French demands 



Fig. 68.— Sonej4.1l and Gambia: Diatnbiition of Population (1930) 
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were mainly derived from non-French territories. With the 

appearance of M. Albert Sarraut as Minister for the Colonies 
after the Great War, there was the first thorough attempt to 
estimate and develop systematically the economic resources 
of A.O.F. , and to determine for each constituent colony the 
specialization for which it was best fitted in view of the industrial 
requirements of France. The colonial stock-taking inaugurated 
Ijy ig set out in dt*tail in his book, Ld Misc ett Vulcuf 

des Colonies Frattfatses. ^ . t 

Insufficiency of capital investment and acute shortage of 
labour ha^e been the primary reasons for the relatively small 
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commercial output of A.O.F. It was recently estimated that 
France has about 7,200 million francs invested in all her colonies 
and dependencies (African, Asiatic, &c.), and that of this total 
two-thirds are concentrated in North-West Africa, particularly 
Algeria. By way of contrast it is notable that in the Dutch 
East Indies the capital invested by Holland alone represents 

20.000 million francs. 

The low density of population which is responsible for the 
labour shortage is appreciated by reference to the accompanying 
map. An average of approximately 7-6 persons per square mile 
for A.O.F. as a whole is of little value as a guide to density over 
an area so vast, and varying in respect of habitability from dense 
rain-forest to unmitigated desert. Mauritania, with one per 
square mile, and Niger Colony, with less than three, may be left 
out of account as they are almost wholly Saharan. Of the three 
Colonies intermediate to the Sahara and to the Guinea forests 
French Sudan is by far the greatest in area, representing about 

600.000 sq. miles (of which one-third is desert), but is the lowest 
in density with less than five per square mile. Relatively high 
density in French Sudan is practically confined to the territory 
within the basin of the upper Niger, including the river-lands 
extending from Bamako — the head-quarters of the Colony — into 
the Macina country, where there is annual flooding of the great 
river, together with a generally well-occupied zone extending 
south-eastwards from Segou into the MosSi country. Large 
urban concentratipns are very few, indeed only Bamako (18,000 
Natives, 800 Europeans) and Kayes (12,000 Natives, 400 
Europeans), near the western limit of the Colony, are specially 
notable. 

The former Colony of Upper Volta had the highest density in 
A.O.F., namely about 27 per square mile. Within this com- 
paratively small unit of some 120,000 sq. miles there were over 
three million inhabitants, which was considerably more than one- 
fifth of the total for A.O.F. : yet even here there are wide areas 
almost uninhabited. 

Senegal, after Dahomey the smallest unit of the Federation, 
compares with Upper Volta and has a density of twenty per 
square mile. Much the greater part of the western Colony is, 
however, very thinly settled with under ten per .square mile. 
On the other hand, the density increases to more than too in 
three separate districts, namely (i) the hinterland of Dakar, 
including part of tlie former ‘ kingdom ’ of Cayor, (2) the Senegal 
valley and (3) Casamance, which is South-Western Senegal 
and nearly isolated from the remainder of the Colony by 
the long strip of the British Protectorate of Gambia. Dakar 
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is easily the largest township in A.O.F. Its population of 
60,000 inhabitants includes 6000 Europeans, and only St. 
Louis of the other old coastal settlements is at all comparable 
in size. 

In French Guinea with its two and a half million Natives 
the density is greatest towards the south, i.e. towards the 
Sierra Leone frontier, and its average of 25 is a much higher 
figure than that for the savanna lands of the Federation as 
a whole. 

Summarizing, we may say that the only parts of the Western 
Sudan where occupation attains a fair density, e.g. fifty to the 



FlO. 69 .— West Africa: Distribution of Popuhtior. Density (193®) 
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square mile, arc (d) Western Senegal and British Gambia, [b) the 
river-zone of the Senegal and Upper Niger, (c) parts of Upper 
Volta, including wide districts in Yatenga and Mossi, [d) the 

southern half of trench Guinea. 

The Mossi people of the Upper yolta region are unable to 
produce for export by reason of their isolation in the far interior, 
at a great distance from any rail-head. \et they have been 
forced to play a leading part in the commercial development of 
the Western Sudan. In view of the lack of outlets for then- 
products the poll-tax weighs heavily upon them and many have 
forced to emigrate for employment. In the early po^-war 
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years about 50,000 of the Mossi tribesmen were engaged on 
railway construction in Senegal and the Ivory Coast. Then 
again, thousands of Natives from the French Sudan and Upper 
Volta leave their homes annually for work on the harvesting 
of ground-nuts in Senegal and of cocoa in the (British) Gold 
Coast : they are engaged, not by Europeans but by native 
farming landowners who afford evidence of the general intro- 
duction by the French of the principle of individual land 
tenure. According to some estimates, more than 200,000 French 
Natives have made temporary or permanent homes in British 
territory. 

Before leaving the question of labour shortage in the Western 
^dan it is important to consider the effects of military con- 
scription enforced by France in West Africa since 1912. The 
defence of the Sudan against marauders from the Sahara is no 
longer a heavy responsibility for France, and normally only about 
2000 men are employed in the camel corps that patrols the 
desert between A.O.F. and the Barbary Dependencies. The 
majority of the Negro con.scripts are intended for service outside 
West Africa, indeed many are drafted outside the continent — 
for instance, to Syria. In 1927 out of 40,000 native troops 
conscripted in West Africa only about one-third were stationed 
in the region. It may be remembered that in 1917 there were 
thirty-one battalions of Senegalese on the Western Front 
alone. It is dithcult for the Negro soldier to withstand the 
rigours of a non-African climate, and from this point of view, 
as also from the economic, the military .system in West Africa is 
to be criticized. 

In the Western Sudan European-owned plantations play an 
insignificant part in agricultural output and the Administration 
has never seriously entertained a policy of vast concessions. 
With the spread of individual ownership of land native cultivation 
is encouraged, although individual plots are often sufliciently 
large to require the services of ‘ s(|uatter ’ labourers. The total 
area of alienated land in A.O.F., outside the Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey forests, is only about 70,000 acres of which more than 
one-third are in Senegal. The largest agricultural concession 
which the Governor-General is empowered to grant docs not 
exceed 2000 hectares (c. 5o<X) acres). 

Commercial agriculture in the Western Sudan is still neces- 
sarily limited to a few crops for which a climatic r('*gime charac- 
terized by seven dr eight months of drought is satisfactory. 
Modem irrigation works for which there arc elaborate plans, 
to be mentioned later, are yet in t(X) early a stage to affect very 
considerably the agricultural output of A.O.F. , though primitive 
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irrigation is an important factor, esjjecially in the regions of the 
middle Senegal and upper middle Niger. 

Although mainly a land of savanna French Guinea— or the 
greater part of it — ^in its agricultural possibilities resembles more 
dosely the western forest lands (Sierra Leone and Liberia) than 
the Western Sudan. There is no doubt that in earlier times 
the western and southern districts of the Colony were heavily 
forested, as may be inferred from the abundant rainfall received. 
Precipitation at Konakry e.xceeds 150 inches and, though this 
high figure is limited to the western sea-board, the area with over 
55 inches is at least half the Colony. Consequently, crops like 
cocoa and rubber that require heavy precipitation distinguish 
the agriculture of French Guinea from that of the remainder of 
the Western Sudan. 

Allowing for the exclusion of the Guinea frontage, north of 
Sieima Leone, the region under review still shows a very wide 
range of rainfall between north and south, the limits being 
approximately 9-10 inches on the Saharan side and 50-60 inches 
in the southernmost parts of the Western Sudan. The isohyets 
run generally east and west with very little looping — an indica- 
tion of the absence of great contrasts of surface relief in West 
Africa north of the Guinea Highlands. In the transition from 
Guinea rain-forest to the Sahara two main vegetation zones are 
distinguished by the French geographers. One, the Sahel, over 
which the mean annual rainfall doc-s not exceed 25 inches, is dry 
savanna or steppe : the other, the ‘ Sudan ’ projxT, is tall grass 
and wooded savanna with a rainfall varying according to latitude 
from 25 to 60 inches. The northern limits of the Sahel over 
against the Sahara cannot be too sharply defined, but in a general 
way may be taken a little to the north of the latitude of Tim- 
buktu, or along the isohyet of 9 inches approximately. The 
' Sudan ' vegetation zone covers the southern districts of Senegal, 
French Sudan and Upper Volta as well as the Futa Jallon Plateau 
(2500-4800 ft.) of French Guinea, and is intended by nature to 
be the most prosperous agricultural belt of French West Africa : 
here irrigation is not nearly so vital as it is in the Sahel. 

As the French entered the Senegal-Upper Niger region from 
the west, more particularly by way of St. Louis, the ^hel was 
the West African zone to which they were first introduced. In 
spite of the precariousness of its rainfall and the strict limita- 
tion to the range of crops thereby imposed, the Sahel continues 
to make a bigger •contribution to the export trade of A.O.F. 
than the other vegetation zones. Its economic life is founded 
on the valuable oil-bearing ground-nut that still represents much 
more than one-hali the value of the outgoing commerce of French 
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West Africa as a whole. This plant, which may be cultivated 
without irrigation, is more suited to the Sahel environment than 
to the moister climate of the Sudan farther south. It prefers 
light sandy soil to the heavy land that is better for cotton, the 
second staple of Western Sudan commercial agriculture. 

The centre of ground-nut marketing for export has tended 
to shift eastwards from the lower Senegal towards the upper 
Niger, with the establishment of railway communications ; but 
the Senegal Colony still leads easily in production, and is likely 
to continue to do so for long in consequence of the high costs 
of long-distance overland transport to the coast. With the 
completion of the St. Louis-Dakar railway in 1887 — the first 
line in the Western Sudan — there followed a sharp rise in export, 
as the evacuation of the ground-nut from Cayor — the country 
of most intensive cultivation — was then made possible. In port 
activities St. Louis was inevitably supeiseded by the finer harbour 
of Dakar : constantly menaced by shifting sand-banks it was 
never satisfactory, and its early importance was due rather to 
Faidherbe's selection of the site as his head-quarters than to 
any special natural advantages it possessed. 

Further impetus to ground-nut export followed the opening 
of the Thies-Knyes ^ railway which avoids the great detour of 
the Senegal River and leads direct across the Colony — and through 
Cayor — from the upper Senegal to Dakar. Again, when in 1924 
the great Senegal-Nigcr trunk line was completed as far as Bamako 
the navigable middle course ^ of the Niger presented a valuable 
connecting link in the transport of ground-nut from the potenti- 
ally-rich lands in the south-western parts of the French Sudan 
Colony. And so by stages, each marked by an e xtension of rail- 
way, the ground-nut export from A.O.F. rose from an insignificant 
amount in 1870 to over 400,000 tons in 1930. 

Since tlie Great War the French in W'est Africa have con- 
centrated their maximum economic effort within the neighbour- 
hood of the uppx*r-middle Niger. Great inducement is here offered 
to agricultural enterprise by the vast but still uncontrolled 
reservoir of the Nigt'r. Between Bamako and Timbuktu the 
great river floods annually an enormous delta of its own build- 
ing— a ‘ potential Egypt as it has been designated prophetic- 
ally. The most extensive flooding occurs down-stream from the 
junction of the Niger and the river Bani, that is below Segou. 
The river waters spread out over a maze of channels and shallow 
lakes, the inundation being in places over 80 miles wide, and the 

^Thi^^s, close to Dakar, is the junction for the St. Louis and Niger lines. 

• Navigable for at least five months of the year. The traffic on this 
section of the river increased from 4 million metric tons in 1920 to 14 
million in X935. 
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total area covered as much as 30,000 sq. miles in some years. 
South-westwards from Timbuktu to Mopti there is a series of 
vast but shallow depressions, including Lake Debo, which are 
temporarily filled by the overflow of the Niger and gradually 
desiccated as the level of the great river falls again. One of the 
most notable features of the Niger flood regime is the very late 
arrival of high water in the neighbourhood of Timbuktu and 
farther downstream. The upper course has high water between 
June and September, as a result of the spring and summer rains, 
but the maximum in the Timbuktu district is not reached until 
January owing to the retardation of the flow by dispersal through- 
out the intricate system of channels and lakes referred to above. 



Fig. 71. — The Annually-flocKicd Area of the Middle Niger Basia 

(Sbowinu tlje projected imgatioo ) 

1. Land i,soo~ 200 o feet above sea-IeveL 4. Srgoti Canal. 

2. „ Nio-i soo „ ,, „ ft. Niamina Canal 

3. Latent of the .Niger floods. 6. Samanding Canal. 

Below Timbuktu the waters are again collected into one stream, 
but the retardation has l>ecn .so considerable that high water at 
Say, in the extreme south-w'cst of the Niger Colony, does not 
occur until March, or nearly nine months after the floods in the 
head-streams of the Niger. 

In 1921, a French commission headed by the distinguished 
engineer, M. B 61 ime,^ recommended the first stage in the irriga- 
tion of the upper-miiddle Niger, a project to affect about 1,800,000 
acres of river flats between Bamako and Segou. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards construction was started on a canal, intended 

* V. * Report of Mission B 61 iine — ^Les Irrigations du Niger ; Etudes 
et Projets ’, 1921. 
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both for navigation and irrigation, which has its take-off from 
the right bank of the Niger at Sotuba, about 4 miles below 
Bamako, and follows the river along a section where rapids 
hinder navigation. As the canal is extended north-eastwards 
following the general course of the Niger it is estimated that at 
least five million acres of irrigable land will come within its range. 

Up to now cotton cultivation has received almost exclusive 
attention in the land irrigated by the Sotuba-Segou Canal, 
though this policy has been severely criticized by Sarraut amongst 
others on the grounds that even with its present popula- 
tion — only about one million in the vast ' delta ’ between Bamako 
and Timbuktu * — the region, like A.O.F. as a whole, is no longer 
self-supporting in food production and that its dependence on 
imported food.stuffs is likely to increase.* Prior to French pene- 
tration the Natives, including the Bambara, provided not only 
all their food requirements of millet, guinea corn, ground-nut, 
itc., but also a number of industrial products, including cotton 
and leatl*( r. The ‘ delta ’ was then a region of ‘ multiculture ’ : 
under the French it is trending towards ' monoculture ’ as a 
result of the insistent emphasis upon cotton-growing, and there 
is considerable risk of economic instability. 

Other irrig.it ion works projected are the Niamina and 
San.sanding Canals which will make piossible the cultivation 
of at least two and a quarter million acres. The first of these 
great channels will follow the left bank of the Niger at a distance 
of several miles from Bamako to and beyond the district^ behind 
Segou ; while the second with its take-off from the Niger at 
Sansanding (left bank) will cross one of the " st fertile tracts 
of West Africa— the Macina— and lead towards Lake Debo. The 
barrage at Sansanding, to be completed in 1941, will have a total 
length of about ij miles. 

The immediate prospects for cotton cultivation, on a scale 
commensurate with these inqxising schemes of irrigation, are not 
promising, in view of world over-production in relation to effective 
demand. At present the export from A.O.F.— about 4000 tons— 
is insignificant when the needs of the French textile industpr are 
taken into account : indeed the entire overseas empire of France 
does not contribute more than 3 por cent, of the raw cotton con- 
sumed at home. Compare A.O F. with the small Protectorate 
of Uganda, and the output of the former is still insignificant. 

For cotton very favourable conditions of soil and climate 

» The flat irrigal.lc area of llio midaic Niger is very much grea^ter than 
ttoo Nile lands of Lgi l’t where, however, the density of population is 

mcent years A.O.F. has imported rice to the value 
of 50 million francs annually. 
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are not confined tc the Niger Basin. The irrigable riparian 
zone of the Senegal is a tract of admirable possibilities, con- 
veniently situated in relation to the port of shipment. Another 
temtory of splendid opportunities, one endowed with an assured 
rainfall, is divided by the converging frontiers of the four colonies 
— French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta and French Sudan. 

When estimating the potential resources of the Western 
Sudan one should not overlook the undoubted future that is 
offered to a ranching industry of vast dimensions, comparable 
that is to say to the great stock industries of the Argentine 
Pampas and the Australian Downs. It is remarkable that 
France whose woollen industry makes a big demand on the 
merino supplies of the southern continents should remain in 
this dependent position, when the Sahel of West Africa npiains 
unutilized and yet splendidly endowed by nature as^ vast 
sheep ranch. Though, measured by numbers, the native cattle 
and sheep stocks of French West Africa are by no means negligible 
— sheep alone are estimated at three million head — the breeds 
are very inferior judged by European standards.^ For cattle 
the well-watered, yet generally healthy highland of Futa Jallon 
is considered to provide the finest possibilities, and there is the 
advantage that the dwarf-cattle of the region are believed to be 
immune from the ravages of the tsetse fly. 

Of the non-French territories of the Western Sudan the 
Gambia Protectorate (c. 4000 sq. miles) requires more attention 
than Portuguese Guinea despite its much smaller area. This 
British enclave, associated with the longest deeo water inlet of 
the Guinea coast, provides — if we ignore the arbitrariness of 
political frontiers — an obvious ocean gateway to the vast French 
hinterland, a consideration that has led on several occasions to 
proposals for the cession of the Protectorate to France. 

The Gambia River was the scene of the earliest English trading 
activity on the West Coast. The depot of Fort James, on an 
island well within the estuary, was held intermittently from 1618 
onwards, but another two centuries were to pass before British 
sovereignty over the Gambia Colony was assured by the founding 
of Bathurst — also on an island — at the seaward entrance to the 
estuary. In 1826 by the annexation of a strip of territory — 
the ' Ceded Mile ' — on the right bank of the river and extending 
for about 20 miles up* stream, the British defeated the French 
project of acquiring this most important estuarine gateway. 

A distinction is still made between the Colony and the Pro- 
tectorate of Gambia. The first includes the river islands and 
the • Ceded Mile whilst the Protectorate is a later acquisition, 

» Merinos from the Cape Province have been introduced into the Upper 
Volta, partly as a result of the enterprise of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Roubaix-Tourcoing. 
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the result of a Franco-British bargain. By a final settlement 
with France, British territory is restricted to a strip approxi- 
mately 12 miles wide, divided lengthwise by the river, and 
extending eastwards to about the 250th mile from Bathurst. 
The Protectorate boundaries Iiave proved most unsatisfactory 
as they cut right through a number of tribal groups, including 
Wolof and Mandingan communities, and, in consequence, the 
problem of government has been greatly complicated by a con- 
tinual coming and going across the international frontier. 

The 250-mile zone of the Protectorate controls the entire 
navigable course of the Gambia, a river whose total length is 
about 1000 miles. Bathurst harbour is able to accept ships 
drawing 28 feet, whilst vessels of 17 feet draught may ascend 
the river for a further 150 miles. 

As in the surrounding Colony of Senegal economic interests 
in Gambia are still dominated by the marketing and export of 
ground-nuts : but the Protectorate has a much larger trade in 
this commodity than is furnished locally, and about one-half the 
quantity of nuts exported from Bathurst comes across the 
frontier from neighbouring French territory. In 1936 the 
quantity of ground-nut sent overseas reached 50,000 tons, which 
was the equivalent of 95 per cent, (by weight) of the total exjwrts. 
Since the completion of the railway from Kayes to Dakar the 
flow of Senegal trade through Bathurst has declined. Dakar has 
shared the gain from this diversion of traffic with the harbour of 
Kaolak. The latter, at the head of an estuary which reaches the 
seA about 60 miles north of Bathurst, is linked to the main Senegal 
railway. It taps one of the best-farmed tracts in Senegal and its 
trade in ground-nuts has exceeded that of Dakar in recent years. 

The Western Forest Lands 

It will be remembered that the coasts of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia first gained recognition as bases for colonial enterprise 
when it was decided to establish thereon colonies of freed slaves 
repatriated from the Americas. The excellence of the anchorage 
and the abundance of fresh water and other supplies available 
in the shelter of the Freetown peninsula were known to English 
captains as early as 1562, when one of the most notorious of slave 
traders. Sir John Hawkins, made a landing. 

The Crown Colony of Sierra Leone was at first confined to 
the Freetowm peninsula, but, though small in area, for long it 
ranked highest amongst British Dejx;ndcncies on the West Coast, 
and as late as 1828 its Governor was in charge of all settlements 
on the Gambia and the Gold Coast. To-day its fine harbour 
of 7 miles and 30 feet of water depth is more than the com- 
merciai outlet of a rather small Crown Colony : its commanding 
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position gives it stMtegic significance as the head-quarters of 
the British fleet in West African waters. 

There is only one other port of any consequence in Sierra 
Leone, namely Sherbro, 90 miles to the south-east of Freetown and 
on an inshore island close to the convergence of several tidal rivers 
and creeks. Generally, the southern shore of the colony is bordered 
by sand-bars and lagoons and resembles the neighbouring littoral 
of Liberia, where there is no natural harbour or satisfactory an- 
chorage. No settlement on the Liberian coast has had the natural 
advantages possessed by Freetown, and the freed slaves who 
were repatriated to this part of Guinea in 1820-1 were divided 
amongst a number of dispersed colonies. The chief of these, 
named Monrovia, after a former President of the United States, 
and now the caj)ital town of Liberia, is built on the face of Cape 
Mesurado, which affords shelter from the south-east winds only. 
There is no harbour, and transhipment of passengers and cargoes 
is effected by means of surf-boats that negotiate the sandbar 
stretehirg between the Mesurado lagoon and the open sea. 
Although dignified with the rank of capital, Monrovia (10,000 
inhabitants) is little more than an agglomeration of dwellings 
still unprovided with the modern equipment of town life — sewer- 
age, paved-strei'ts and the like. 

More than half — or about 7000 — of the descendants of freed 
slaves who were settled on the Liberian littoral through the 
efforts of the American Colonization Society ‘ occupy the capital 
and its immediate hinterland, the St. Paul’s River valley, which 
opens to the sea immediately to the north of Cape Mesurado. 
The remainder are distributed in about si.x tov...^hips or villages 
between Monrovia and Cape Palmas, the southernmost point of 
the Guinea sea-board. Although numerically but a small part 
of the total population, they have acquired a political and social 
imjxjrtance out of all proportion either to their numbers or to 
their capacity for government. Moreover, associated with the 
Americo-Liberians there are about 60,000 Natives of the coast 
who have come under their cultural influence and no longer obey 
tribal discipline. 

From these figures it is obvious that the tribalized inhabitants 
of Liberia must be tlie overwhelming majority of the population : 
yet despite their numbers — estimated at over one million — and 
their virility, they have been prevented by the socially and politic- 
ally exclusive minority — at least until very recently — from effec- 
tive participation in the direction of the Republic’s affairs : and 

* Until 1847. the year of the proclamation of Liberian independence, 
the Society, acting as semi-official agent for the U.S.A., was responsible 
for government. 
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this more than any other feature of Liberia explains the charao* 
teristic instability and incapacity of its Government. 

It will be remembered from an early chapter that two of 
the great groups of West Africans — ^the Mandingans * and the 
Krus — ^inhabit the Guinea lands to the north-west of Cape Palmas. 
The Mandingans at a remote period made their way to the coast, 
possibly in search of salt, and established settlements in districts 
now included within North-Western Liberia and Eastern Sierra 
Leone. Usually classified under the Mandingan group are the 
Vais, one of the most intellectual communities of West Africa 
and the only Negroes in the continent who have invented a 
system of writing. The Krus — ^much closer than the Mandingans 
to the unmodified Negro type — and their very near relatives the 
Bassas and Grebos, are mainly confined to the coastal lands 
between Grand Bassam and Cape Palmas, though actually their 
most important village, Kru Town of 4000 inhabitants, is built on 
the sands at the foot of Cape Mesurado, a very convenient situa- 
tion for the career of seamanship which many of the Krus prefer. 

There is certainty in the minds of those intimate with Liberia 
that the virile Mandingans and Krus are destined to gain an 
increasing share of authority in the public life of the Republic, 
a process that is likely to be expiedited by the absorption of the 
colonist elements into the indigenous population. Already the 
Krus have to be reckoned with as the claimants for supreme 
power. It seems not unlikely that the constitution of Liberia 
will evolve towards a tribal federation in which all groups will 
be fairly represented, and that out of this free association of 
peoples a coherent nationality will ultimately be born. The 
League of Nations has undertaken the respKinsibility of guiding 
the career of the Republic, a role hitherto held, if intermittently, 
by the United States ; but as any serious intor\'ention, for the 
purpose of assisting the country towards either economic or 
pobtical stability, is likely to be a very costly and, at first, un- 
remunerative enterprise, the good intentions of Geneva, already 
distracted by innumerable international problems in non-African 
as well as in many African fields, are not likely to produce 
sweeping changes in Liberian civilization for a very long time. 
Meanwhile the economic interests of the United States and the 
territorial ambitions of France * cannot be ruled out as menacing 
factors so far as Liberian independence is concerned. 

* Several alternative names include Mende and Mandingo. 

* In 1907 France took from Liberia about 3000 aq. miles in the north- 
east, much of it in the upper part of the St. Paul's ^ver basin. As late 
as 1925 frontier incidents led the Liberian Government to fear further 
aggression on the part of France. 
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In Sierra Leone the division of the population into colonist 
and indigenous Negro groups is made apparent by the nominally- 
accepted distinction between the original Crown Colony, essenti- 
ally coastal and in all only about 4000 sq. miles, and the Pro- 
tectorate (26,000 sq. miles) which was not acquired by Great 
Britain until 1895. In that year, by arrangement with France, 
the international frontier was taken up to the drainage ' divide ' 
on the Futa Jallon Plateau. 

The density of population in Sierra Leone as a whole is about 
twice as high as in Liberia — approximately sixty as compared 
with under thirty per square mile — the closer grouping in the 
British dependency being in part a consequence of the much 
greater extent of forest clearance. Of the big communities 
represented in the Protectorate the Mandingans are the most 
important and number about 650,000. Mention should also be 
made of the Temnes — about 350,000 — in the north-west. Many 
of them, like the Mandingans, profess the Moslem faith. 

On tlie Freetown Peninsula live most of the 40,000 Creoles, 
the colonist group whose forbears were introduced as liberated 
slaves over a century ,ago. They are Europeanized to the extent 
that they speak a form of English, and respect no native tradition 
or custom. M my of tliem are clerks and storekeepers and, in 
similar capacities, a considerable number have emigrated along 
the Coast to the ports of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. An im- 
portant element in the life of Freetown is the Kru community, 
about 6000 strong, wliich provides temporary crew'S for ships 
plying in Guinea waters. In addition there are at least twelve 
distinct native communities which help to ch"; ;Oterize Freetown 
as one of the most cosmopolitan centres of West Africa. Where 
so many varied elements are present the risk of social chaos is 
considerable, but the Sierra Leone capital is notable by reason 
of the care that has been taken to provide each ethnic ^oup 
with its own separate residential district, under the authority of 
a chief or headman acceptable to his group. So, for e.\ample, 
there is the ‘ Tribal Ruler ' of Krutown, the most advanced of 
the native communities of the capital. 

In the Protectorate the Government, always in theory and 
generally in practice, recognizes the administrative and judicial 
authority of native chiefs who hold tlieir position by virtue of 
immemorial custom. The Legislative Council for the Colony 
and Protectorate combined includes a large minority of unofi&cial 
members, of whom three are chiefs in the Protectorate Md three 
Natives elected by the Creoles and the other ‘ civilized Negroes 
of the Colony. All land in the Protectorate is vested in the 
tribal authority and may not be alienated unless the rarely 
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granted assent of the Governor is forthcoming. A further in* 
stance of the enlightened rule that has characterized British 
sovereignty in Sierra Leone is the long, creditable career of 
Fourah Bay College (Freetown) opened in 1827. Until the 
recent establishment of Achimota College in the Gold Coast, the 
Freetown institution was the only one in British West Africa 
where a Negro could obtain a fairly advanced cultural training. 
Many of the ‘ intellectuals ' of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, as 
well as of Sierra Leone, have graduated at Fourah Bay. 

Except on the grassy slopes of the Futa Jallon Plateau, 
over which the innermost parts of both Sierra Leone and Liberia 
extend, physical conditions are generally suited to the rain-forest 
and — ^in the ill-drained areas — swamp vegetation that are still 
characteristic of Liberia. Although the Republic has on the 
whole a heavier, more certain and better distributed rainfall 
than Sierra Leone, precipitation in the British Dependency 
reaches the high figure of over 70 inches except in the extreme 
north-east. We find that in many parts of Sierra Leone more 
than 60 inches fall in the combined months of July and August, 
whilst, at the other extreme, January and February are virtually 
rainless. Great patches of the primeval forest are still to 
found in the south and south-centre of the Protectorate, but in 
other parts, where it formerly extended widely, its destruction 
by the Natives has usually been succeeded by bush and jungle 
growth. 

Now’here else in West Africa outside of Southern Nigeria is 
the rain-forest so luxuriant or extensive as it is in Liberia, and 
apart from comparatively small clearings, many of which are 
overgrown with bush, the only open country is the park savanna 
on the southernmost extension of Futa Jallon. Climatic data 
for Liberia are very meagre, but from the few available records * 
it seems certain that over much the greater part of the Republic 
the mean precipitation is between 70 inches and 120 inches, 
with much higher figures on or near to the coast. While for 
Sierra Leone the single maximum of rainfall is generally true, 
there is now sufficient evidence that parts of West-Central 
Liberia experience a double maximum, in June and Sieptember : 
but throughout the forested lands of the Republic between April 
and November, inclusive, there appears to be no month with 
less than 5 inches. 

Although the two territories are contrasted in respect of their 
importance in world trade, even the commercially more advanced 

* The most reliable rainfall records are those kept at the Mount Bar- 
clay plantation, where the mean is over 130 inches, and at another station 
in West-Central Liberia. 
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of the two— Sierra Leone — depends for export mainly on its 
wild-grown resources rather than on cultivation. There is a 
common misconception that in Sierra Leone the oil-palm grows 
best in the densest rain-forest, but this is not so. As a rule the 
best stands of wild-grown palms are in country that is compara- 
tively open, save perhaps for considerable low undergrowth. 
In the Protectorate the palm occurs in widely dispersed patches 
wherein the density may be as high as 400-500 trees to the acre. 

Since railway construction has rendered two zones of the palm 
accessible from Freetown, kernels and extracted oil together have 
supplied more than half the total exports (by value) of Sierra 
Leone, and the Dependency ranks second to Southern Nigeria 
in West African output. There are two converging railways. 
The main line — of narrow gauge, 2J feet — leads eastwards from 
Freetown for nearly 230 miles, as far as Pendembu that lies close 
to the Liberian frontier and to which very considerable traffic 
in palm products comes from French Guinea. This railway 
trav'^rses many of the tracts of rain-forest that still remain in 
the south of the Protectorate. The second and more recently 
constructed line lcad.s north-eastwards for over 100 miles from 


Boia Junction (64 miles from Freetown). In the comparatively 
open country cn cither side of it the oil-palm is more abundant 
than in the zone traversed by the main line. It may be said that 
alone of West African Dependencies Sierra Leone possesses a 


railway system adequate to its present needs. 

Apart from the wide dispersal of the stands of oil-palm — 
a disadvantage that railway and motor-road construction can 
only partially remove— the Sierra Leone prod” t has the draw- 
back of inferior quality as compared with the plantation crop 
of the East Indies.^ It was recently estimated that a plantation 
occupying only i per cent of the Protectorate could produce oil 
equal in quantity and superior in quality to the present commer- 
cial output. Apart from export the big internal market for 
palm-oil has to be considered : the commodity is very widely 
used by the Natives in cooking and as a food. 

Although a single crop dominates the outgoing trade 01 
Freetown, in respect of food supplies locally consumed there^is 
a wide variety, including rice, the most important. Wet land 
or ' swamp ' rice is the characteristic crop of the mangrove lan^ 
of the coast, especiaUy in the north : and m other parte of the 
Colony the ‘ upland ’ vaiiety is a staple along with millet. In 


rX o< OK’s.* .0 

those of this palm, ground-nut, copra and whale. 
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the north-eastern savanna country where both agriculturists 
(e.g. the Konno people) and pastoralists (e.g. the Fulani) are 
present the basic crops are guinea corn, millet, ground-nut and 
maize. On account of the prevalence of the tsetse fly throughout 
the forested or well-wooded lands of Guinea, cattle-rearing in 
both Liberia and Sierra Leone is limited to the open grass-lands 
of the Futa Jallon and its south-eastern extension. 

Whilst it is true that throughout British West Africa as a 
whole the principle of selling or leasing land — alienated from tribal 
tenure — to concession seekers is not generally approved, we find 
that in Sierra Leone plantation agriculture organized by 
Europeans has been officially encouraged in very recent years. 
In 1913 the Sierra Leone and Gold Coast Governments authorized, 
for a term of twenty-one years, small concessions within which 
oil-extracting machinery might be set up and to which native 
collectors might bring palm fruit for sale. Later, in 1922, 
probably inspired by fear of severe Far Eastern competition, the 
Government of Sierra Leone offered, on lease, concessions individ- 
ually not exceeding 5000 acres for oil-palm planting, but so far 
there has been little response. 

The present position of Liberia in the commerce of West 
Africa is insignificant, but signs are not wanting that in a com- 
paratively short space of years, largely as a result of the intro- 
duction of capital and technical equipment from the United 
States, the Republic will rise to a place more in keeping with 
the extent of its resources. At present the country is not even 
self-supporting in food and must import rice in large quantities. 
With hardly a modern road,* no railway and no harbour Liberia 
is still locked away from the world. Many Natives unable to 
obtain wage employment have, under the pressiu-e of taxation, 
migrated to neighbouring territories. There are about 15,000 
Liberians at work in the Gold Coast, whilst the plantations of 
Fernando Po were, until a year or two ago, supplied with forced 
labour conscripted from the Vais and other people. 

Liberia, the largest continuous stretch of virgin forest in 
Africa west of the Niger Delta, is endowed with natural advan- 
tages of soil and climate for the production in abundance of 
commercial plants — such as the non-indigenous Hevea tree — 
that require essentially equatorial conditions. It is evident that 
the great industrial countries will not indefinitely permit the 
Republic to lie fallow, as witness the interest evinc^ both by 
the U.S.A. and France. Each of these leading industrial Powers 

* Before 1914 there was not a proper highway in Liberia. By 1925 
the first section — about 130 miles— of a trunk road leading from Mon- 
rovia into the interior was completed. 
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is deficient in * Para ’ (i.e. Hevea) rubber, and although the 
inadequacy of supply has little excuse in the case of France 
whose vast equaturid empire could under proper organization 
produce unlimited rubber, the U.S.A. have not under their 
control territory climatically suited to HeveaA 

Not until 1923 were European and American traders per- 
mitted to penetrate Liberia with comparative freedom. In that 
year Mr. H. S. Firestone of the large Ohio rubber firm, who shared 
American fears of a British and Dutch rubber monopoly, sent 
out a deputation which made a survey of the country from the 
standpoint of its rubber prospects. A disused plantation of 
about 2000 acres at Mount Barclay, about 30 miles north-east of 
Monrovia, was restored to activity, and it was proposed to the 
Liberian Government that the Firestone Company should be 
allowed to lease an aggregate of one million acres in districts 
suited to rubber planting and comparatively accessible. 

In view of the benefits to the Republic promised by the Fire- 
stone (xmp iny, Liberia approved the lease in 1927. hy which 
time, indeed, a start had been made towards the clearing of 

24.000 acres in the hinterland of Monrovia (more particularly the 
neighbourhood of the Dukwia River). Two years later, six 
million rubber trees — many imported from Sumatra — ^were 
planted on 30,000 acres in the Dukwia region, whilst on another 

11.000 acres in the extreme south-east (Ma^land County) Hevea 
was planted at about the same time. It is intended ultimately 
to produce 250.000 tons annually (approximately the output of 
the Dutch East Indies in 1931) for which development 300,000 
labourers will be required : but world-wide ' pression, apart 
from very great local difficulties, is likely for long to render the 
programme much more modest than that projected.* 

The Firestone Plantations Company, a subsidiary of the 
great manufacturing corporation of Ohio, has the official encour- 
agement of the U.S.A. Government in its enterprise. Moreover, 
in recent years Washington has extended loans to the h^d- 
pressed Republic ; and it is not outside the range of po^ibffity 
that Liberia may become an American Protectorate— the first 


in the Old World. , t-- n 

Under the terms of an agreement the Firestone Comply 
guarantees the construction of a harbour at Monrovia and a 
motor-road system between the plantations and the coast, in 


» V H N Whitford and A. Anthony, Rubber Production in Africa. 
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addition to other works of a public nature — all of them inevitable 
in a country where the present means of transport are of the 
most primitive kind. To offset these benefits, quite obviously 
the introduction of the ' plantation S3^tem * into Liberia will 
involve land alienation from tribal occupancy on an extensive 
and increasing scale. Furthermore, the appearance of a wage- 
earning but land-less proletariat, removed from the discipline of 
indigenous community life, seems equally inevitable, 

^ long as Hevea receives special emphasis, native-owned 
plantations will be out of the question, on account of the advanced 
organization that is required for the production and preparation 
of rubber for market. But in these very early days of plantation 
agriculture the small export trade of Liberia has still to depend 
to a considerable extent upon forest products, such as palm oil 
and kemek and Landolphia rubber. Native farming, especially 
concerned with the basic food-crops — rice, millet and manioc — 
is subject to ' shifting cultivation A family clears and plants 
a plot within the forest, but at the end of the second or third 
season the site is abandoned to overgrowing jungle, and not 
reoccupied until seven or eight years liave clap.sed. 

The Mid-Guinea Forest Belt 

In each of the three jKilitical units associated here, namely 
the Ivory Coast, Gold Coast and Dahomey, ‘ the zone of rain- 
forest is of main consequence in respect of economic geography. 
The northern, or Sudanese, grass-lands of each Dependency are 
still imperfectly linked by lines of transport to their natural 
outlets on the Guinea Coast ; though since motor-road develop- 
ment, especially notable in the case of the Gold Coast, the position 
is better than would appear from the railway map, which shows 
four or five tracks isolated from each other and leading directly 
inland, but failing to penetrate far beyond the forest at any point. 

All north-south ‘ sections ' across the vegetation belts of 
West Africa closely resemble each other, and for this the lack of 
great contrasts in relief is largely responsible. Between Futa 
Jallon and the Bauchi country of Nigeria areas of comparatively 
high plateau are small, widely-dispersed relict masses whose 
altitude does not exceed 3000 feet. Away from the coast prac- 
tically all land is between 600 and 1500 feet, the only important 
exception being the middle basin of the Volta. As this river — 
the most considerable between the Gambia and the Niger — 
flows for its entire length across country which, by Guinea 

* Ex-Gennan Togoland ia no longer a separate entity and. under 
French and British Mandates, its two parts are incorporated within 
Dahomey and the Gold G^ast, respectively. 
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standards, is one of low rainfall, its influence on soil and vegetation 
distributions is small, i.e. localized, when compared with that 
of the Niger. 

The Ivory Coabl Colony, whose northern confines in the 
Sudan are more than 300 miles from the Gulf of Guinea, is an 
arbitrarily-bounded political unit ^ with frontiers determined either 
by administrative convenience or by contact with rival colonial 
penetration. As the most recent addition to the Guinea 
empire of Trance the Ivory Coast is still quite primitive in 
respect of economic development, which may be perceived from 
a comparison of its potential resources and present commercial 
output. 

Rain-forest is estimated to occupy about 40,000 sq. miles, or 
one-third of the total area, the widest extent being close to the 
Liberian border where the southernmost limit of the Colony — 
close to Cape Palmas — is little more than 4° from the Equator. 
The selva is particularly rich in cabinet woods, and abundant also 
are the resources of oil-palm : yet only very recently have the 
French fully realized the possibilities, and as late as 1917 they 
were pu;vh;»sing from the United States mahogany grown in West 
Africa. As for the northern grass-lands of the Colony, they still 
retain their isolation from world markets, although opening-up 
is foreshadowed by the recent northern extension of the Ivory 
Coast railway, which has its terminus at Abidjan on the coast. 
If the rate of recent construction is maintained, junction with 
the Senegal-Niger railway and with the Guinea line (Konakry- 
Kankan) will be effected within a few years. 

Recent economic revolution in the Gohl Coast, bringing into 
existence a vast cocoa-growing industry, has extended farther 
afield, and, on a smaller scale, the agriculture^ and commercial 
developments in the British territory have been followed step 
by step in the Ivory Coast. ClimaHc and soil conditions for 
cocoa are very satisfactory over the greater part of the forested 
area of the French colony. More important for the cacao tree 
than particularly heavy annual rainfall are continuously high 
atmospheric humidity and the absence of a completely rainless 
j>eriod : if these conditions are satisfied the annual rainfall need 
not exceed 40 inches. I he comparative rarity of hurricanes is 
another factor of first-class importance in determining the pros- 
perity of cacao growing. Cultivation, undertaken mainly by 
native farmers, was not seriously begun until 1908, but so 
successful has the enterprise proved that in recent years cocoa 
has headed the list of Ivory Coast exports. 

^ For comparison, its area is almost exactly that of the British lsles» 
viz. c. 121,000 sq. miles. 
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There is a growing opinion in the agricultural service of 
French West Africa that the introduction of plantation agricul- 
ture into the Ivory Coast is vital to its future — particularly where 
the palm-oil industry is concerned — on account of the severe 
competition imposed by high-grade East Indian and Malayan 
products. It has been estimated that the annual output of 
Ivory Coast oil could easily reach 200,000 tons from the forest 
resources alone. The actual export is only some 8000 tons, but 
a quantity at least equal is wasted through primitive or careless 
methods of handling. 

Along the 400 miles of the Ivory Coast there is no natural 
shelter for shipping. Sand-bars backed by lagoons extend con- 
tinuously and render inshore navigation extremely precarious. 
Nor is there any deep channel between the lagoons and the open 
sea, so that Abidjan, the rail terminus, is virtually land-locked 
and will so remain until costly canalization gives it access to the 
Gulf. Grand Bassam on the outer side of a sand-pit and close 
to Abidjan was until very recently the only regularly-used landing- 
place for cargoes transferred from steamers to light-draught 
vessels, but its accommodation is now supplemented at Port 
Bouet farther to the west. 

Unlike the majority of French West African Dependencies the 
Ivory Coast has comparatively few Moslems, an indication of the 
formidable nature of the barrier presented to southward migration 
by the great forest. Taking the 1921 figures we find that there 
were only 100,000 Mahomedans out of a total population of one 
and a half millions, or approximately 6 per cent as compared 
with 14 in Upper Volta, 55 in French Guinea and 75 per cent 
in Senegal. Within the forest belt and on thf' /'■ass-lands distri- 
bution of population is far from uniform, and it is not only the 
open savannas that possess the densest settlement. Large parts 
of the north-west are very scantily occupied : on the other hand, 
some of the highest densities are found in the south-east, close 
to the Gold Coast, and also in northern parts of the forest. 

Between the lagoons of the Ivory Coast and those of Togo- 
land extend the 300 miles of the naturally harbourless Gold 
Coast, where until the building of the port of Takoradi a few 
years ago ocean vessels could not berth alongside. Yet this 
uninviting coast has been known to Europeans for 500 years 
and, as mentioned earlier, long remained the principal scene of 
commercial rivalry between the maritime Powers interested in 
West African trade. 

As in the case of the Ivory Coast the name ‘ Gold Coast ' has 
come to be applied to a hinterland extending across the Guinea 
forest far into the Sudan. In general use the term refers to a 
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federation of three administrative divisions — the original Colony 
(23,500 sq. miles), Ashanti (24,500 sq. miles) and the Northern 
Territories (30,600 sq. miles) — to which has been added, though 
under mandate, 13,000 sq. miles of Togoland immediately to the 
east of the lower Volta. Excluding the Mandated Territory, the 
units represent three separate stages in the establishment of 
British sovereignty. Not until 1821 were most of the coastal 
trading posts in the possession of the Crown, and as late as 1872 
Holland still retained a footing. Owing to rivalry between the 
principal coastal community, the Fanti, and their northern neigh- 
bours, the Ashanti — a rivalry intensified by British encouragement 
to the Fanti — friction between the interior tribes and the Colony 
continued during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Great 
Britain was led, in 1901, to annex Ashanti as a Colony, not only for 
the above-mentioned reason but also on account of the territorial 
ambitions of France and Germany, operating on either side and 
threatening the commercial hinterland of the Gold Coast settle- 
ments. A little later the Northern Territories were proclainu-d 
a Protectorate, and the federation of two Colonies and one 
Protectorate remains at the present day. 

To avoid confusion it would be well to assign a name more 
representative than ‘ Gold Coast * to the Dependency as a wholi* ; 
and, as the River V’olta is an important geographical feature 
common to all three administrative divisions, the term ' Voltavia ’ 
might ser\'e — as indeed has been suggested in certain quarters. 

The easily-recognized physical divisions of the Gold Coast 
include the following — to which in each case is added a brief 
summary of geographical conditions : 

(i) The coastal lands, 20-40 miles wide and less than 250 feet 
in ailtitude, occupy the greater part of the original colony and 
include all the important centres of urban life — Sekondi, Takoradi, 
Cap)e Coast and Accra. The climatic and vegetational con- 
trasts between the western and eastern districts have been 
mentioned but may again be emphasized. West of Cajw 
Three Points precipitation exceeds 65 inches and rain-forest 
is dominant, but going eastwards from the headland there is 
a steady decline in rainfall to 25 inches, corresponding to 
passage into opon country of grass and scrub. Population 
distribution bears a definite relationship to these phenomena. 
West of Capie Three Points, espiecially between Axim and the 
border, density is under sixty pier stpuare mile ; bctw’een the 
Capo and Sekond) it is over 150 ; and, excepting the barren sands 
in the extreme south-east of the Colony, there is no part of the 
north-eastward trending littoral where the figure is less than sixty. 
North and north-west of Accra the high densities around Sekondi 
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are rej^ated. Although much less than one-third of the Depend- 
ency, th« region h^ well over half of the aggregate population. 

1 • ^ u Plateau, averaging 500-1500 feet above sea- 

level, IS by climate, vegetation and ethnic affinities associated 
with the coast-lands rather than with the Sudan. It is natural 
forest country, with a higli rainfall usually exceeding 50 inches. 
Density of population is generally lower than in the littoral belt 
but culminates in a figure over 150 per square mile around 
Kumasi which, near the centre of the Plateau, is the head-quarters 
of the Ashanti people. 

(3) The plains of the Volta and its tributary, the Black Volta, 
whose middle course trends eastwards to join the southward- 
flowing main stream, extend to the north and north-east of the 
Ashanti Plateau. Precipitation is much lower than in Ashanti, 
also more precarious and confined to a shorter rainy season. 
Population density is under ten, on the average, whilst large 
parts arc almost deserted and there is little settlement based on 
cultivation. Tsetse fly is widespread and prevents successful 
stock -learing. 

(4) The northern plateau grass-lands (500-1500 ft.) merging 
with the plateau of ih(\ Mossi country possess a climate healthier 
to man and stock and more dt^pendable in rainfall than that of 
the Volta plains. Consequently there is a much higher density 
of population — increeising to over 80 in the north-east — than in 
the southern, lowland districts of the Northern Territories. 
Light soils, well suited to guinea-corn, ground-nut, millet and 
cotton, support prosperous agriculture undertaken by the 
Dagomba and other peoples. One of the characteristic products 
is shea-butter derived from the fruit of a tre^ Butyrospermum 
Parkii). This valuable vegetable fat is greatly in demand by 
Natives throughout the Central Sudan. The region is distin- 
guished from all others of the Gold Coiist by its immunity from 
tsetse fly and consequently is the only important cattle land of 
the Dejxjndency. 

The im]X>rtancc of the Gold Coast tribes in the life of West 
Africa was briefly indicated on an earlier page. Quite obvioi^ly, 
where frontiers take little or no account of ethnic distributions 
it is inevitable to find that large communities have been divided 
between colonics. Examples are numerous and include the 
Dagomba. wliosc lands are shared between Togoland and the 
Northern TeiTitorics, and the Ewe people on the eastern littoral 
of the Gold Coast Colony and in neighbouring parts of Togoland. 
Two big groups whose distribution is virtually confined to the 
Dependency are the Fanti and Ashanti, by race closely akin and 
belonging to the great Akan group of West African Negroes. 
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It is believed that the Akan, originally a Sudanese group, were 
expelled from their kinds by Hamitic invaders and took up their 
abode in the protecting forests, where the tsetse fly assisted in 
the repulse of the horse-and-cattle men. 

Advanced social and political organization amongst the 
Ashanti and Fanti is shown by the institution of the ‘ Stool ' 
which symbolizes national or tribal cohesion, as does the Crown 
with us. The office of king or paramount chief is not strictly 
hereditary, whilst the office-holder has limited powers and may be 
* do-stooled ’ by the tribal elders who appointed him. Except- 
ing the Northern Territories, where tribal groups are weak and 
often di.spcrsed, the Gold Coast is administered under ‘ indirect 
rule ' whose application to tlie Ashanti provides one of the out- 
standing instanc('s in Africa of the practicability of this principle 
of native policy. Slowly a Gold Coast nation seems to be evolving 
from the strong Ashanti nucleus. 

In the industrial life of the Gold Coast everything is subor- 
dinate to cocoa cultivation, though the age-long importance 
of gold is by no means terminated. Systematic gold-mining 
did not begin until 1^79, but now is undertaken in a number 
of districts, mainly within the railway zone between Sekondi 
and Kurnasi. The abundant mineral wealth may also be in- 
stanced by mang.mesi* ore which, since the Great \\ar, has been 
extmisively mined (417,000 tons in i9do). 

The forest of the western littoral and of Ashanti is rich in 
its abundant resources of palm-oil, rubber and cabinet-woods, 
and invaluable also for the protection it affords from the south- 
ward encroachment of the Su.lan climate and vegetation. Des- 
tniction of tree growth to make room for tl.e cultivation of 
cocoa and other crops, as well as for mining and road construction, 
has already gone so far as to force the Government to undertake, 
on a considerable scale, the reservation of forested areas. 

The cacao tree, which is not indigenous but of Central American 
origin, has been fiir a quarter of a century the dominant feature 
of Goid Coast agriculture.- From the first shipment overseas in 
iSoi, production for export rose quickly, especially after the 
Great War when it incre.ised from ()(),ooo tons in 191S to 231,000 
tons in 1926 ; and to the latter total— equalling about one-half 
of the world’.s supplv- output has remained close for a number 
of years ‘ \’erv little cocoa is growm within ten miles of the 
shore, yet the greater part of the luoduction is from the triangular 
area between the Kumasi -Sekondi and Kumasi-Accra railwaj’s. 
It is generally believed that the crop has reached its maximum 

» The crop for tlie year 1035-1936 constituted a record of 283,400 tons 
(grown on oiUy 1500 !>‘l- mites). 
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under present conditions of cultivation and that additional 
suitable land is scarce, except in the extreme west, i.e. ^‘tween 
the Kumasi-Sekondi railway and the Ivory Coast frontier. In 
the eastern districts, which have been longest under cultivation, 
output has recently been declining partly in consequence of .soil 
exhaustion. Moreover, the nornial quality of Gold Coast cocoa 
is not high, and is excelled by the product of either Venezuela or 
Trinidad. 

Besides being well suited to the humid forest lands of the 
Gold Coast, cocoa has a second advantage from the standjwint of 
the rather primitive cultivators who specialize in it, namely that 
it is easily and cheaply produced and is a lucrative crop. It 
is grown exclusively by Natives, who received little assistance 
until a few years ago when, in order to improve the quality of 
the product, the Government instituted a system of insiKCtion 
and grading. 

The influence of widespread commercial agriculture upon the 
traditional system of land tenure hits l>ecn as revolutionary as 
in the somewhat similar circumstances of Uganda. Until half 
a century ago the sale of land was inconceivable, and con.scquently 
there were no landlords and tenants as at pre.sent. Cficoa- 
planting necessitated the abandonment of the old system of 
shifting agriculture which involved the hoeing of a plot and then 
moving on to fresh soil after two or three years. Instead of 
allowing that portion of his land not under cocoa to lie hdlow 
the Native must adopt more intensive methods, such as rotation 
of crops and mknuring, in order to furni.sh his family with food- 
stufis. Naturally he is not satisfied with the old conception of 
communal occupation and desires the sole and permanent use 
of the plot that he has improved. Individual and family holdings 
now constitute much the greater part of the land under cocoa : they 
are usually small, and on an average sufficient for the production 
of one-half to a ton annually. In addition, however, arc native- 
owned plantations which employ a wage-earning class of land-less 
labourers, whose numbers tend to increase, partly as a result of 
immigration from neighbouring French territory and from Liberia. 

The mid-way geographical position of the Gold Coast in rela- 
tion to the British Guinea lands, and the considerable element of 
educated Natives in the ports (Accra, Sekondi, &c.), are factors 
that have assisted the selection of the Colony as the centre of an 
embryonic political organization representative of those Natives 
vdio have developed racial consciousnc.ss and who believe in 
the future of a West African nation. In igzo a conference of 
Natives from the four British Dependencies was held at Accra, 
and the National Congress of British West Africa, modelled 
apparently on the Ind^ National Congress, was established. 
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Much the greater part of Togoland is now under French 
mandate and associated with Dahomey, though theoretically 
independent of that Colony. Unsatisfactory as a line of geo- 
graphical division though the new Franco-British frontier may 
be, an attempt was made when defining it not to aggravate the 
position by weakening still further the integrity of the tribal 
groups. Thus a very large majority of the Ewe people are now 
in British territory, and their ‘ nation ’ would be completely 
re-imited but for the strong and successful claim of France to the 
port and railway terminus of Lome. To take another instance, 
the Dagomba are now a re-unitetl people, for there are scarcely 
any of this group to the east of the Franco-British boundary. 

Under the German n^girne Togoland — as a whole, 33,700 sq. 
miles — was left almost entirely to native commercial agriculture 
(cocoa, cotton, oil-palm) and no encouragement was given either 
to White settlement, for which the country’s climate is quite 
unsuited, or to plantation agriculture under Eurojx'an control. 
Because of the isolation of Western Togoland from the Gold 
Coast railways, which do not penetrate east of the Volta, a large 
part of the outflow of commercial products (notably cocoa) 
from the British zone continues to pass by one or other of the 
German-built railways that converge on Lome, from Atakjiaine 
(103 miles) and Palime (74 miles) respectively. 

As a cross-section of the selva and savanna belts of West 
Africa, Dahomey (with French Togoland) shows clearly the 
succession of {a) mangrove-bounded, lagoon coast, (h) hardwcwd 
and oil-palm forest, (c) park savanna and treeless savanna, the 
latter in the neighbourhood of the Niger. Some of the densest 
and most luxuriant stands of oil-palm in Guinea are here, and the 
French estimate that the best oil-bearing zone covers more than 
6000 sq. miles and that from it, instead of an output of about 
12,000 tons of oil as at present, the figure could easily be raised 
to 140,000 tons. The Southern Dahomey Natives show care in 
their exploitation of the forest resources and actually carry out 
re-afforestation, whilst their methods of palm-oil collection are 
superior to those of most Guinea Negroes. 

Apart from the neighbourhcxid of Lome, another district highly 
important in the life of Dahomey is that which lies behind the 
coast in the extreme east, especially between the port towns of 
Cotonou and Porto Novo. Here the density of population reaches 
its maximum for the Colony, viz. over 120 per square mile, whilst 
native cultivation is more intensive and more varied in its range 
of crops than in most parts. Porto Novo, until recently the 
coastal terminus of the Eastern Dahomey railway, is built on the 
northern shore of a lagoon whose only access to the sea is by way 
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of the Nigerian port of Lagos, through which indeed until a few 
years ago passed one-half the overseas trade of Eastern Dahomey. 
In order to divert traffic to an ocean outlet under French authority 
the railway at Porto Novo has been extended to the Gulf port 
of Cotonou. Tlie undeveloped nature of Dahomey from the 
commercial point of view is indicated by an export trade that 
reached only /ji, 500,000 in 1929 and is still largely dependent 
on the collection of wild-grown palm-kernels. 

Eastern Forest Belt (Southern Nigeria) 

Nigeria, the greatest of all Briti.sh Crown Colonies in respect 
of both area (372,800 sq. miles) and population (20,762,000 in 
1931), has ^own to its jiresent dimensions by successive stages 
of annexation from the coast inwards, as in the case of the Gold 
Coast. Though the most recently incorporated of our West 
African Dependencies, its littoral was visited from the earliest 
days of Britidi trading in the Gulf of Guinea and, together with 
that of Dahomey, was known as the Slave Coast. 

After '.he prohibition of the slave trade (in 1807), so far 
as Briti.sh subjects were concerned, the lagoons w'hich had given 
Lagos its name and the creeks of the Oil Rivers * long remained 
the haunt of slave raiders, and tlie region posse.ssed no organized 
government until the middle of the cemtury. From 1850 onwards 
English traders were ojH rating on the lower Niger, and when, 
in iS6r, Lagos became a Crown Colony and the first British 
po.ssession on the Slave Coast, I.okoja at the junction of the Niger 
and the Itenue was already a well-established British trade 
depot with a commanding position in relation to the growing 
commerce of the lower Niger Basin. Coming to the next stage in 
annexation, we find that in order to comply with the principle 
of ‘ effective occupation ' enunciated at the Congress of Berlin, 
Great Britain declared a Protectorate over the ‘ Niger Coast ', 
the territory concerned extending from the Lagos Colony to the 
ea.stern limits of the Niger Delta, as well as up-stream to Lokoja 
and, on the Benue, some 200 miles as far as Ibi. 

The limits of the I’rotectorate roughly corre.sponded with 
tho.st' of the zone in which first operated the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, one of the three Chartered Companies established between 
1880 and 1890 for the purpose of promoting British commercial 
interests in .\frica. It was through the agency of the Company 
that the British sphere of influence was extended into Northern 
Nigeria— as now known ; fi'r although mainly interested in the 
forest resources, e.sjiecially oil-palm, of the low'er Niger re^on 
the K.N.C.. foresaw the commercial advantages to be derived 
» Pn)ve<l in ifijo to be the distributaries of tlie Niger Delta. 
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from the opening-up to trade of the emirates of the Central 
Sudan (including Sokoto), with their ' multiculture ’ embracing 
cereals, ground-nut, cotton, shea-nut as well as cattle. On the 
' side of native policy, it should be added that Sir George Goldie, 
the founder of the Royal Niger Company, was the first West 
African administrator to adopt the policy of ‘ indirect rule ' 
through the medium of local chiefs. This was the policy later 
to be widely developed by Lugard in Northern Nigeria. 

When, in 1900, the Imperial Government took over from the 
Niger Company, the administrative powers that it claimed ex- 
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tended as far north-westwards as Sokoto and north-eastwards as far 
as Bomu in the Chad region. But the work of conquest in these 
parts of the Sudan was by no means complete, and it was not until 
1903, as a result of the military operations under Captain (now 
Lord) Lugard, that the Moslem rulers of Kano, the great mart, 
Katsina, a prominent cultural centre of the Sudan, and Sokoto, 
the religious capital of the Fulani, accepted British suzerainty. 

From the independent existence of three closely associated 
tmits— one Crown Colony and two Protectorates — to the federa- 
tion of Nigeria was a natural evolution, if only because of the 
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mutual commercial advantages to be gained. Yet when (1906) 
Lugard urged the union of our Nigerian Dependencies the Home 
Government was reluctant to act. It actually encouraged the 
Northern Nigeria Protectorate to maintain its commercial inde- 
pendence of Lagos, by advising the construction of a railway ‘ 
that should offt^r competition to the line already being built by 
the Southern Protectorate from Iddo (Lagos), by way of Ilorin, 
to Kano. In 1914, at last, the amalgamation of Northern and 
Southern Nigeria (with Lagos) was accomplished and Lugard, to 
whom unification is due, was appointed first Governor-General. 
Previously he had been in charge of the Northern Protectorate 
where, through the medium of the local emirs, he had introduced 
' indirect rule * ; and from 1914 onwards, during and subsequent 
to his notable n'giuK?, the same principle of government was 
increasingly recognized as the basis of colonial rule in British 
Africa. 

Outside the Soutliem Provinces of the Crown Colony and 
the neighbouring strip of the British Cameroons (now politically 
absorbed intr» Nigeria) there is little heavily-forested country. 
Tliere are contrasts, ncjt only in vegetation and climate, between 
Northern and Southern Nigeria : there are marked contrasts also 
where human relationships arc concerned, and Islam, the great 
formative influence of the North, has failed to penetrate the 
Southern Provinces, whore refuge from Hamitic invasion has 
preserved some of the purest Negro strains in Africa. 

Along the coast of the Southern Pro\dnces lies the most 
extensive zone of lagoons, partially-submerged mud-flats and 
sw'amps in W'ost Africa— the width of the belt varjdng from 
about 10 miles in the neighbourhood of Lagos 5 j over 60 in the 
Niger Delta. Hastwaitis from the many outlets of the great 
river,* dejKjsition of alluvium by the Cross River and smaller 
streams reproduces similar deltaic conditions which continue up 
to the foot-hills of the Cameroons Highlands, The mangrove, 
with its stilt-like roots growing only in brackish tidal w^aters, is 
abundantly represented, whilst on the drier g:round there is a 
particularly luxuriant and high forest in w^hicli raphia palm, 
tJie oil-palm and valuable haril woods— often 200 feet high- 
are characteristic. In this naitow' littoral belt, esi^ecially where 
it extends farthest south, the double maximum of rainfall 
associated with the equatorial climate is well showm. From 71 
inches at Lagos precipitation increases south-eastw^ards — in the 
Delta — to over 100 inches (Forcados, 147 inches; Opobo, 140 
inches), and in this very low' latitude there is no dry season, 

» From Kano to Baro on the Nigrr. at wliich ix)int transhipment to 
river- tx>at 8 intcndcHl. 

■ Fourteen princqxil distributaries of the Niger meander across the 
Delta which extends across 200 miles of coast. 
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although the rainfall in the * winter ’ period of December-Feb- 
ruary is comparatively slight. At the stations above-mentioned 
there is a regular increase up to June or July, followed by a few 
weeks’ lull in the torrential onset of the rains ; after which, in 
September, the precipitation readies its second maximum (at 
Opobo, over 23 inches). 

Behind the lagoon-and-swamp belt the rain-forest continues 
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widely, up to 50-100 miles inland. In the hinterland of Lagos 
altitude rises gradually to 1000-1500 feet on the Yorubaland 
‘ plains and in this direction, viz. northwards, the decline in 
annual precipitation is more abrupt than elsewhere in Southern 
Nigeria : so th<U at Abeokuta, about 60 miles to the north of 
Lagos, the annual mean is but 49 inches. The formerly wooded 
country of Yorubaland has been completely cleared of tall forest 
to make way for the wasteful native system of ' sliifting agricul- 
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tiire *. At a distance of over 100 miles from the Gulf, no part 
of Southern Nigeria, excepting the southward bulge of the Niger 
Delta, has a rainfall exceeding 70 inches, and, before the northern 
frontier is reached, the primitive vegetation has changed to park 
SJivanna which is also characteristic of the southernmost parts 
of Northern Nigeria. 

Along a coast of lagoons and shifting sand-and-mud flats 
natural haii)ours witli deep water are very rare, and the problem 
of port construction and fairway dredging has been a very formid- 
able one in Southern Nigeria, though with vigorous attention it 
has been solved within a few years. To-day the Colony possesses 
four harbours availal)le for shif)s of 20-feet draught, namely 
Lagos, Forcados on a western outlet of the Niger, Port Harcourt 
on the Bonny River outlet, and Calabar on the Cro.ss River. 
'Ihe improvement of the port of Lagos has been one of the 
greatest engineering arliievements in West African history. As 
recently as 1907 ships with draught greater than ii feet w'ere 
unable to enter, but by 1925 those drawing 25 feet could be 
accc*}>ted alongside. The new Apapa wharves on the mainland 
opi>osite Lagos are now the southern terminus of the principal 
Nigerian railway, that extends from Kano to the coast at Iddo 
and Apapa. In addition to sea-going traffic Lagos gains by the 
very busy movt iiu-nt of small vessels that ply along the uninter- 
rupted chain of lagoons b(‘tween Dahomey and the Niger Delta 
ports, esjx-cially r'orcad<*s and Port Harcourt. The latter is the 
t(‘rminus of tlie recently completed Eastern Railway that joins 
the main line at Kaduna. It o\ses its rank as second port in 
Nigeria l<» its contacts by rail with the richest tract of oil-palm 
in W(‘st Africa and with the chief mineral-bi.iwng fields of the 
Ct>ioiiy. 

For the Finigu ' coal-field, about 1600 sq. miles in extent and to 
the north-east of the Niger Delta, Port Harcourt is the natural 
outlet. Annual pioduciion reaches about 400,000 tons, but 
could Ix' greatly ex( ceded if the demands for coal came from a 
wider region than at present. As Port Harcourt is far away from 
an (X'ean trade-route coal is not needed there for bunkering, 
although an increasing quantity is exjxuted to Gold Coast ports. 
The Si^rond mineral field, with which the Bonny River port is in 
direct coininiinication, is that of the Bauchi Plateau in Northern 
Nigeria, where high-grade alluvial tin ore has been mined since 
1902 on a v'ery extensive scale.* From Forcados during high 

* Enugu town has Ix'cn sclrvtrd in place of as the new capital 

of Sc^uthern Nigeria Ix'causc of it.s more central ^x^sition in relation to 

the Southern lYovinces as a whole , x- ■ / ♦u 

• The ' ^xak * output i s. tiuis ol tin, in lojo. made Nigeria loiirtn 

producing chuntr^* ot the woihl : output \va> Minilar in 1945-7. 
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river small sea-going boats can ascend the Niger beyond Lokoja, 
and the lower ^nue also ; whilst at all times the main river is 
navigable up to Jebba — ^where the Kano-Lagos railway crosses 
the Niger — for craft not exceeding 4 feet in draught. The 
projects now being undertaken in French Sudan for impounding 
the flood waters of the middle Niger must necessarily have serious 
consequences for the navigation of the lower Niger which, through- 
out the last 700 miles of its course, flows entirely in British 
territory. 

Excepting Yorubaland, it may be said that Southern Nigeria 
is a land of very primitive cultivators. The low yield in agri- 
cultural output is partly due to the lack of animal manure.^ 
Much of the soil is deficient in organic matter and appears to be 
low in calcium and phosphates. The sands of Benin Province 
and of the Niger Delta are quite unsuited to a number of tropical 
crops on account of their acid nature and lack of mineral plant 
food, yet the oil-palm grows well upon them. Yams and maize 
are two of the staple food-crops, and for the first of these are 
reserved the best soils of the farm which, on the average, is about 
three acres per family. WTien the cultivated plot shows signs 
of exhaustion it is allowed to revert to bush for five to seven 
years and a new area is cleared. ‘ Shifting cultivation,’ which is 
a commonplace of the Guinea region as well as of Central Africa, 
cannot, however, be practised in all parts of Southern Nigeria 
on account of the very high dcn,sitios of population that are 
reached in certain districts. In the Delta Provinces of Onitsha 
and Ov'erri, where the density rises to 400-500 per square mile, 
the period during which a given plot is cultivated must exceed 
that when it is left fallow, and shifting cultivation as a system 
has already completely broken down. In the less-congested 
districts of the west, e.g. Yorubaland, where the density is only 
100-200 and where practically all forest has been cleared away, 
the period when land lies fallow exceeds that when cultivation is 
practised. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance to Southern 
Nigeria of the oil-palm,* a plant requiring 60 inches of rainfall 
spread over not less than eight months of the year. From Benin 
to Calabar there are the richest stands of the palm, yet it is here 
that soils are amongst the poorest in West Africa and that 
population density attains its maximum for Southern Nigeria. 
The cacao tree, very sensitive to soil acidity, does not succeed 
on the Delta soils ^though vain efforts have been made to extend 

* The tsictse fly makes stock-rearing impossible. 

•For the perKKl 1943-7 average exjx^rtH of palm oil and palm 
kernels together wete about {Jb millions ; which may be compared with 
about millions for Sierra Leone. 
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its cultivation there. In South-Western Nigeria (including a 
large part of Yorubaland), beginning some 10 miles from the 
co^t and reaching 150 miles inland, there is an important cocoa 
belt ^ where conditions for large-scale production are at least 
as satisfactory as in the Gold Coast. Cultivation has only been 
seriously undertaken since 1920 — the exports growing from 3600 
tons in 1913 iii,0(iO tons in 1947 — but the progress which 
these figures indicate signifies the advent of a powerful rival to 
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the Gold Coast industry. As in the case of the smaller British 
Colony cocoa is responsible for an economic revolution. Many 
of the ciKoa farmers have ceased to grow subsistence crops, while 
the work on the cocoa groves is done largely by paid labourers. 
The growing number of Nigerians who are not self-siipp>orting 
has become a menace to the Colony, and with the possible failure 
of the money crop, or a fall in its world-price, unemployment and 
distress would l>e inevitable, unless the Natives affected could 
return to subsistence farming as a basis of livelihood. 

* In tbo Pruvmcca of Oyo, Abeokuta, Ondo and Ijebn. 
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The land to the west of the lower Niger is occupied mainly 
by the Yoruba and their less important kinsmen. In an earlier 
chapter was mentioned the tendency for the Yoruba — the fartaers 
as well as the traders — to congregate in towns that arc very large 
by native African standards.^ Each of ten Yoruba towns is of 
not less than 40,000 inhabitants, and greatest of them is Ibadan 
(335,000). In reality, however, much of their life is semi-rural, 
for townspeople commonly engage in farm-work at several miles 
distance. 

At present the Yoruba are divided between a number of 
independent ' slates the fragments of a former kingdom extimd- 
ing from Dahomey on the west to Benin on the east. The 
King or Alafin of Oyo (between Ilorin and Abeokuta) came to 
be regarded as the head of the Yoruba nation, but in time his 
power waned and smaller potentates, such as the ruler of Ibadan, 
obtained their indej^endence. Another great native ‘ state ' — 
that of Benin — flourished between the fourttvnth and nineteenth 
centuries, and at one time its west-east extent was from Lagos 
to the Bonny River. 

East of the lower Nige^r and in the Delta the contrast in 
civilization with Yoriibaland is marked. In the d(Misely-pi)[)u- 
lated Onitsha and Owerri Provinces live thr(‘(' and a half million 
Ibos, who are far more primitive than the Yoriibas and quite 
lacking in their social and {)olitical cohesion. W'lihout any 
urban concentration the Ibos recognize the small iruleiH‘nd(‘nt 
v'illage community as the essential unit of their society, and hav'e 
no paramount cluefs. Like their neighbours, th(' v(‘ry backward 
Ibibios, they are largely dejxmdent on the oil-palm for their 
' money crop \ 

In Southern Nigeria all land is recognized as belonging to 
Natives and the Government does not even claim the forests as 
public property, though it may, and does, insist on the S(*tting 
apart of forest reserves in the proper interests of tlie community 
as a whole. Only Natives are p<Tmitted to hold any interest 
in the land, but this restriction is waived within the comparatively 
small Colony of Lagos. Thus it hapfx'ned that when the late 
Lord Leverhulme attempted to S4*cure freehold rights in oil palm- 
bearing territory he Wiis informed that the (iovernment had no 
land that it could alienate to concession seekers. 

Generally the system of native land tenure in Southern 
Nigeria is similar to that characteristic of Black Africa as a whole 
and is based on the communal conception — the chief acting as 
trustee for his people and alhK:ating land ixTiodically, according 
to need. But the cultivation of commercial crops and the con- 

* No doubt the tendency was increased during slave-raiding times by 
the need for mutual protection. 
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sequent growth of trade are creating a demand for individual 
ownership in the soil, and the sale of land by one Native to 
another is no longer unknown. 

Northern Nigeria 

The Northern or Sudanese Provinces of Nigeria cover three 
times the area of the forested Provinces of the south. Much 
the greater part is savanna, either park-like or, as in the cases 
of the highly important Sokoto and Kano Provinces, almost 
treeless : but great contrasts in vegetation are also in evidence, 
e.g. rain-forest in the extreme south and sandy desert where the 
confines of the Sahara are reached. Orographically, Northern 
Nigeria is a vast undulating jdateau (1500-2000 ft.) diversified 
by occasional liills of sandstone and granite and, towards the 
centre, culminating in the Baurlii Plateau, averaging 4000 feet 
over 2000 sq. milrs, which provides the drainage divide for the 
intermittent streams that drain n(>rth-eastwards to the Chad and 
for the more reliable tributaries of the Benue and middle Niger. 

The diy '^^■ason, dominated by the desiccating Harmattan, 
lasts for six f*r seven months— usually from October to April — 
except in the so\uhernmo^t parts. The mean annual rainfall 
over the N(»rlliern Provinces as a whole is higher than the vegeta- 
tion w'ould sugge d- -Kaduna ^ has 54 inches and Zaria 47 inches — 
but north of ihe line Sokoto Katina Hadeija there is no doubt 
of the mcagrene^s of supply and the mean is considerably less 
than 30 inches. Practically everywhere (/) per cent of the rain- 
fall is confined to the months when evaporation is at its maximum, 
and. quite obvinu>ly, one <»f the great problems of agriculture is 
concerned with the storage and utilization of ...l storm W'ater, 
much of whii'h is now lost through run-off and evaporation. 
Irrigation is in its infancy, and not even the most advanced 
farmers — the llausa -knew* how to store water or obtain subter- 
ranean supplies in tlie days before tlie British conquest. In 
addition to wulespn ad well->inking much could be done in the 
control of the Hood wmkts of the rivers that intermittently reach 
the NigfT from the confines of the Sahara, e.g. the Kebbi, which 
flows past Sokoto, and tlio River Kaduna. A good beginning has 
already been made in the vicinity of Sokoto in connexion with 
cotton production. The Chad region offers really great possi- 
bilities to cotton-growing under irrigation, especially as the 
Shuwa Aral)s undnstaiul .something of irrigation; but every- 
thing will defx'iul cm the e^ft'iisicui of modern lines of transport 
(rom the pr(‘sent rail-heads of the Nigerian system. 

In the Nortliern as in the Southern Provinces ‘shifting 
' Tbe hcaii-quarlcrs of the Northern Nigeria Government. 
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cultivation * is the rule, though there are exceptional areas, e.g. 
around Kano, where there is continuous cultivation of rotation 
crops. The limitations of the rainfall regime prohibit ‘ per- 
manent ' crops such as cocoa and palm-oil. Faced with a short 
growing season and the impossibility of producing two crops 
per annum on the same plot — as in the more favoured Soutli — 
the aim of the northern farmer is to plant as much as possible 
during the wet summer. Extensive cultivation, in contrast to 
the * garden ’ farming of Southern Nigeria, is therefore normal. 
Ordinarily the farming year begins in April, as soon as sufficiently 
heavy rains pennit the planting of millet, locally known as 
‘ gero Very shortly after, guinea-corn, another staple sub- 
sistence crop, is sown,* while cotton is not planted until July or 
August, by which time the early millet is ready for harvest. 

The most notable commercial products of farming are ground- 
nuts, cotton, hides and skins. Usually an appreciation of the 
differences of soil texture is shown by tiie farmer, for light sandy 
soils are reserved for ground-nut, while cotton is grown on heavy 
land. Gjmmercial production of both crops has dejiended entirely 
on the completion of the railway from the south as far as Kano 
and of a number of branch lines, including one which leads north- 
westwards from Zaria towards Sokoto. 

Until recently the cotton of Northern Nigeria was unsuited 
in quality to Lancashire requirements, but in iqib the problem 
of obtaining a satisfactory staple was solved by the introduction 
of a strain of American (‘ Allen ’) which has become acclimatized 
to West African conditions and is now' firmly established in Zaria, 
Kano and Sokofo Provinces. The Northern Provinces have one 
great advantage over the Southern in resi)ect of cotton-growing 
in that they offer a healthier environment for the plant : never- 
theless, still one of the most reliable .sources of stipply for export 
is Yorubaland, particularly Oyo and Abeokuta Provinces, where 
exotic types of cotton have not succeeded in competition with 
hardier native varieties. 

The cattle industry remains largely in the hands of the Fulani 
herdsmen ; but the number of settled llaiisa who own cattle is 
increasing — an indirect consequence of the Pax liritannica, before 
the establishment of w’hich the negroid cultivators feared to 
possess stock on account of the inevitable raiding by the Fulani. 
As the Hausa fully understand the value of animal manure the 
way is now clear for a revolutionary advance in agriculture — 
the introduction of mixed farming. 

It may be said that the Hausa, the most widely-distributed 

* Guinea-corn, a aorghuna, does not aucoeed in the humid climate of 
Southern Nigeria. 
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and most numeroi^ people of Northern Nigeria, dominate the 
social and economic life ; but in addition to them and other 
comparatively-civilized Moslems such as the Fulani and the 
Kanuri (of Bornu) there are at least 250 animist tribes, totalling 
one-third of the entire population, for some of whom the Bauchi 
Plateau has provided a notable refuge from the advance of 
Islam. Some of the primitives of Bauchi are still in the hunting 
sta^ of social development and others scratch the poor soil to 
cultivate a cereal of their own known as ' atcha Density of 
population in Northern Nigeria reaches its maximum in Kano 
Province where a total of nearly three millions gives an average 
of 160 to the square mile. 

Subsequent to the Mahomedan invasions of North Africa in 
the seventh-century cultural and trading contacts were estab- 
lished between the Mediterranean and inter-tropical Africa, and 
were a factor in the foundation of formidable empires, including 
those of the Mandingan and Songhai, in the Sudan. When the 
Moors were expelled from the Iberian Peninsula they proceeded 
to destroy the Sudanese empires and to cut the communications 
betv^^n the Mediterranean and Central Africa. Then, for two 
centurtes, the Haiisa dominated the political life of the Western 
and Central Sudan. At the close of the eighteenth century a 
Fulani leader (Otiiman dan Fodio) led a crusade, established him- 
self at Sokoto 'city*, and sent out politically-minded priests to 
rule the sc‘ries of Hausa states.^ Even at the height of its power 
the Fulani empire failed to dominate the separate Mahomedan 
sultanate of Bornu, and the traditional rivalry of Sokoto and 
Bornu is still a notable feature of the p<^litical life of Northern 
Nigeria. A few years Kdure the close of la^L ^entury Kano 
revolted and chose its own emir, and about the same time an 
independent emirate of Katsfuia was founded. Yet, in spite of 
the disintegration of the Fulani empire, all the petty sultans 
continued to regard the Emir of Sokoto as one endowed with 
supreme spiritual authority. He remains ' Lord of the Moslems ' 
and ' Qnnmander of the Faithful', the latter title also being 
held by the Sultan of Morenreo and — until the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire — by the Sultan of Turkey. 

A number of highly-organized Fulani States, each with its 
pre{X)ndcrance of negroid }>eoples — mainly Hausa except in the 
case of Ilorin Province — provided a very favourable mtlieu for 
the policy of ' indirect rule ' established by Lugard early this 
century. The exjxTiinent was extemlod to \ ombaland and 
Benin where alsi^ llicre are stable and advanced native organiza- 

' To the south tlic Fulani esUbUshed an emirate over the Yoruba ot 
Ilorin, south of the Niger. 

24 
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tions upon which to build. The limitations to the independence 
of the emirs which are involved in Lugard’s conception of colonial 
administration — including the right of the Government to depose 
a ruler for misrule — are accepted with a good grace as within the 
prerogative of the sovereign authority and do not produce dis- 
affection.^ In compensation the sultans have been left not only 
with the external trappings of their dignity, but also with much of 
the substance of power. The Emirate of Kano, the most impor- 
tant of northern native administrations, covers an area of 13,000 
square miles and has a population of more than two millions. 

Kano, over 700 miles by rail from Lagos — its ocean port — 
is in commerce and industry supreme throughout Northern 
Nigeria. For 1000 years it has been a manufacturing centre, 
trading its textiles and leather articles in return for raw materials. 
Its sheej>- and goat-skin products, skilfully treated by Hausa 
tanners and dyers, became at an early time famous as ' Morocco 
leather ' since they reached the commercial countries of Europe 
by way of the Barbary sea-board. The city is enclosed by a mud 
wall some 12 miles in circumference, within which is one of the 
greatest markets in Africa, Trade is retained in the hands of 
Moslems. Eurojjeans — officials, missionaries and merchants — 
are not permitted to live within the gates, but they may live 
without the walls in a rescrv’ation — a most rare exception to the 
usual order of things in Africa ! A town-planning scheme has 
been adopted and broad streets with proper drainage are being 
cut through the present congestion. 

Such a vigorous commercial and industrial centre was bound 
to become a focus of modern transport lines, just as formerly it 
was a very important caravan dep<jt.* Actually, however, in 
the railway system of Northern Nigeria, Zaria, 80 mites to the 
south-west, has a greater degree of nodality : it lies on the main 
line to the .south, at the point where diverge two tracks — one to 
the rich tin-fields of the Bauchi Plateau, the other to the promising 
cotton and ground-nut lands of Sokoto Province. The city of 
Sokoto is stiU unconnected by rail to the main artery of the Colony, 
although a motor-road spans the distance to the rail-head. 
Amongst other urgently required railway extensions is one, sooner 
or later to be carried to the principal centres of Bornu. P'or this 
there are three alternative routes, namely, via {a) Kano and 
Nguru, (6) Jos, on the Bauchi Plateau, (c) Makurdi, on the 

* The Emirs of Sokoto and Kano and the Shchu of Bornu receive 
individually a salary of £ 6000 . 

' One of the great trans-Saharan caravan routes to the Mediterranean 
coast at Tripoli had its base at Kano, but there is little trafiic along it at 
present. 
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Eastern Railway, and north-eastwards up the Benue valley. 
Unfortunately for Nigerian transport the greater .part of the 
population and trade of Bornu are in the remote east of that 
Province, and more especially in the Emirate of Dikwa. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BARBARY STATES 


A frica bef'lns at the Pyrenees ' is a commonly-heard 
geograpliical assertion, though it would be as true to 
maintain that Europe terminates at the Saharan border. 
In its structure, climate and vegetation the Iberian Peninsula 
shows certain African affinities, whilst the Barbary region, both 
from the physical and human standpoints, is associated with the 
European countries of the Western Mediterranean Basin, These 
Atlas * lands forming the great north-western quadrilateral 
have sometimes been designated ‘ Africa Minor ', because their 
relations with the continent of which they are, as it were, the 
foreland recall those which have associated Asia Minor with its 
I>arcnt continent. To the Arab geographers the region was 
Djezira-el-Mashrib—ihti Western Isle — isolated by the sea and 
ocean and by the great desert. 

In no regiim of Africa docs physique play so decisive a part 
in the geographical t nvironment ; and such unity as Barbary 
pos>esseb i>> in.iinly (Urived from the Atlas grr • ;nd-plan, which 
is dominant througliout. The emphatic east-to-west graining of 
the geographical p.ittern has favoured the migration of fauna and 
flora ; and, in the history of human affairs, the same routes have 
been followed rejxMtcdly by communities, either in advance or 
in retreat. There is th<' route t)f the fertile Tell from Carthage 
to the Straits of (iibraltar, and the arid corridor, a continuous 
depres.sion along the southern border of Barbarv, all the way 
from the Gulf oif Gabes to the Wad Draa at opposite extremities. 
.Because of the geographical continuity from east to west, con- 
quering powers — Phoiiiician, Roman, Arab and French — ^have 
been led sooner or later to extend — or attempt to extend — ^their 
domains to the farthest limits of Barbary. The Algerian Tell — 
the earliest ba.se of French entciquise in North Africa— has been 

* The name ' Atl.a-s ' is a European gift to .African topographical 
nomenclature and is never used by the native Berl'yrs : it is derived ^ 
from the mythical Grit‘k go<l who was liclieved to dwell in these mountains. 
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the centre from which for over a century Gallic influence has 
spread both eastwards into Tunisia and westwards into Morocco. 
The two main phases of French expansion were signalized by 
the erection of Protectorates, and to-day a rigid threefold 
political division remains, however unnatural it may be in view 
of the absence of fundamental differences in social geography 
between east and west. And here it may be mentioned that to 
a majority of North African Moslems the idea of a political 
frontier is stiU either incomprehensible or repugnant. 

Yet each of the Barbary States has its distinctive ‘ person- 
ality partly due to the differences in orientation — as, for example, 
between Western Morocco and Eastern Tunisia — and partly to 
the complexities of the Atlas structure and relief, with their 
consequences for climate and vegetation and for human life. 

To indicate the essential character of the ground-plan of 
Barbary is our first step. 

THE ATLAS SYSTEM 

In its physical form Barbary is to be regarded as an elon- 
gated, corrugated plateau some 1500 miles in east-west extent, 
with sharply-defined ramparts on north and south, and with an 
internal grid of lofty ranges culminating in jx'aks of 12,000- 
13,000 feet. It is Morocco (where the Atlas system is most 
extensive) which provides the most varied geological and geo- 
graphical phenomena. The nineteenth-century explorer, de 
Foucauld, provided his contemporaries with an interpretative 
description of Vloroccan geography which is still accepted, 
though with much modification and elaboration of detail. He 
distinguished the Riff Atlas (of the Betic Cordillera) from the 
High or Great Atlas, and also gave separate place both to the 
Middle Atlas and the Anti-.Atlas. 

The earth-storms which produced the Atlas system were not 
confined to one geological epoch. Both a Pre-Cambrian flexing 
and a Hercynian north-to-south folding have been ascertain»*d, 
in addition to the Tertiary folding along axial lines extending 
west, south-west — east, north-east. It was in the course of the 
Hercynian movements that the central plateau of the Great 
Atlas, as well as the less elevat«-d platform of the Moroccan 
Meseta farther to the west, was up-raised ; but it remained for 
the Pyrenean-Alpine folding, which culminated in the Eocene 
period of the Tertiary, to grant to the Atlas ranges their present 
bold relief. 

The contrasts in physical geography are so well-marked as 
•to deserve the following more elaborate statement, in which the 
principal physiographical elements will be distinguished. 
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THE REGIONS OF BARBARY 
(») The Great or High Atlas 

The up-folding which produced the greatest mountain chain 
of Africa involved a deep-seated Herc5niian plateau of Palaeozoic 
and earlier rocks, which now appear at lofty elevations. This 
greatly-disturbed Hercynian * massif ' provides some of the 
highest country, including the apparently impassable wall, over 
12,000 feet high, which rises abruptly to the east of the southern 
Moroccan capital, Marrakesh ; although many of the loftiest 
summits of all are immense masses of andesitic lava, which has 
been sculptured into sharply-crested peaks, including Toubkal 
(13,600 ft.).^ Throughout the short winter of these latitudes 
the snow remains above the 8000 ft. level, yet there is no per- 
manent snow, and the glaciers which etched out the high inter- 
montane valleys belonged to an earlier geological epoch. For- 
merly regarded as virtually impenetrable, the fastnesses of the 
Great Atlas are now traversed by one or two excellent motor- 
roads, built :.ince and in consequence of Lyautey’s pacification 
of the country ; one of these cuts across the chain at Tizi-n- 
Test * (7000 ft.) and leads from Marrakesh to Taroudant. 

Nowhere better than in the Great Atlas is shown the juxta- 
position of Mediierranean and Saharan conditions. The west- 
w^ard and north-westward facing slopes are well- watered, and in 
their deeply-trenched valleys fniit and cereal cultivation is the 
traditional economy of the Berber dwellers, although much of 
the land remains under a rich canopy of forest. The olive is 
widespread up to 5000 feet, and higher still is the domain of 
the evergreen oak. On the other hand the so,**. :-eastem flanks 
of the Great Atlas, excluded from humid Atlantic influences and 
exjx^sed to desiccating Saharan winds, are destitute of tree- 
growth and cultivation : whrre not actually bare, they support 
only poor scnib. Of all B(‘rber peoples tlu^ Chleuh of the Great 
Atlas are tlie most sedentary^ Their settled agricultural life is 
confined to the high valleys, and it was there that the power of 
the Great Caids was most in evidence prior to French conquest, 
a decade or two ago. 

(it) The Middle Atlas 

Here the terrain is folded into relatively simple anticlinal 
forms, although the orography suggests a plateau meeting the 
Great Atlas abruptly. The ancient Palaeozoic and Pre- Palaeozoic 

* Many of the Aih\s p<'aks .ire still unnamed, for the native Berbers 
seem to have no name's even for tlic summits which provide the impressive 
theatre of their daily lives. 

■ In the ^rber tongue ' Tiri ' signifies ' pass \ 
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platform is widely exposed, but in the east limestone produces 
a ' causse ' landscape, and. in addition, there has been igneous 
extrusion, as also in the case of the loftier chain. 

As a determining factor in the social and economic life of 
Morocco the Middle Atlas possesses an importance exceeding 
that of the main chain, and this is due in part to an abimdant 
and reliable rainfall (about 30 inches), augmented by snowfall, 
which supplies the main reservoir of Barbary ; and in part to 
its command of the main lines of communication between the 
principal centres of Morocco and Algeria. From this hydro- 
graphic ‘ divide ' flow the greatest rivers of North-West Africa 
— the Moulouya towards the Mediterranean, and the more 
important Sebou and Umm er R’bia, westwards directly to the 
Atlantic. Luxuriant forests of evergreen oak and cedar— the 
latter only above 4500 feet — are a notable feature, but in addition 
there is much mountain pasture, and .stock-rearing is of greater 
importance in these highlands than in the Great Atlas. The 
Berbers here usually undertake both tillage and the care of 
stock, and with them transhumance is normal. 

(m) The And-Atlas and the Plain of Sus 

Although there is clear evidence of Alpine folding in the Anti- 
Atlas, this highland has more the character of a ‘ ma.ssif ' than 
of a ridge. It has a broad plateau surface with a nearly-uniform 
altitude of about 5000 feet, and its schists and quartzites date 
from a very remote geological antiquity. It merges with the 
Great Atlas, and the attachment is provided by the volcanic 
miass of the Jebel Sima, which attains 9000 feet. The triangular 
groove opening widely to the Atlantic, which separates the 
western extensions of the Great Atlas and Anti-Atlas, respectively, 
is the Sus, a depression resulting from the foundering and down- 
folding which were the counterpart of the Tertiary up-folding. 
The semi-Saharan climate determines a bare inhospitable land- 
scape, where the arganier bush, resembling in appearance a spiny 
olive, provides, in its fruit, nourishment for the black Moroccan 
goats which climb amongst its branches. 

(>v) The Moroccan Meseta 

Western Morocco extending from the Middle and Great Atlas 
to the Atlantic coast, between Mogador and Rabat, is a much- 
denuded Archaean platform, concealed for the greater part by 
horizontal strata of relatively recent sediments, but exposed in 
plaos by river-action, as in the case of the valley of the Umm 
er R'bia. I he Meseta resisted the pressure exerted by the Atlas 
mountain-building, and served to divert the chains which swing 
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away froro it on its northern and southern flanks, respectively. 
In itself it was not unaffected, and its southernmost district — 
the plain of Marrakesh — foundered in the Tertiary upheaval. 
The maritime districts form a well-farmed lowland, with wheat 
and barley as the usual crops. A relatively high density of 
population is here supported on the ' tirs the productive black 
clay soils, rich in salts of iron, which are notable in western 
Morocco. Since the days of earliest Portuguese navigation these 
coastlands have known European influence ; and Rabat, Casa- 
blanca, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador are sixteenth-century ports 
with a life revived in our owa +ime by the French conquest of 
Morocco, a contiuest wiiich had its beginnings and its head- 
quarters on the Moroccan Mcseta. Yet natural harbours on the 
straight, exposed coast are rare, and in most cases the river- 
outlets are hindered by sand-bars. 

Farther into the interior of the Mescta, where the ciystalline 
core is more widely uncovered, and where the climate increases 
in its arid severity, the land is poorer, and towards Marrakesh 
a rainfall of only q inches indicates the proximity of the desert 
and the necessity for irrigation, if settled life is to be maintained. 


(v) The Sebou Basin and the Corridor of Taza 

Immediately to the north of the Moroccan Meseta, but south 
of the Riff Atlas, the down-folded basin of the Sebou River has 
evolved from a fonner gulf of the sea. This alluvial lowland 
stands in a similar geographical relationship to the Riff Atlas 
and the Moroccan M< s..ta as the Plain of Andalusia (basin of 
the lower Guadalquivir) to the Sierra Nevada and the Iberian 
Me.seta, The axial line of the Riff Atlas, with whose limits the 
frontiere of Spanish Morocco almost exactly correspond, is seen to 
approach closely the extremity of the Middle Atlas, although 
actually the two chains are discontinuous. The gap between— 
part of the 'corridor of Taza -prolongs the Sebou Basm east- 
wL-ds, and offers the only passageway betw^n the economic 
heart of Morocco, with great cities of venerable antiqmty hke 
Fez and Meknes, and the well-cultivated and densely-populat^ 
lands of the Algerian Tell. Taza is the citadel guardmg tte 
* defile, which at this iwint is about a mile a^ a half ^^e ^d 
2000 feet above .sea-level. Because the Sebou fowled o^ 
widely to the Atlantic, maritime influences are admitted farther 
than K usual in Morocco. The range of temperature is sm^, 
whilst rainfall, averaging 20 inches, is general y adequate for the 
S JStivation characteristic of local farming Formerly the 
cork-oak forest of Mamora in the south-west was of de^ luxun^ 
^wtCbUf fire and timber-feUing, in order to provide pasturage. 
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have greatly denuded it. Winter Hooding of the Sebou may be 
very extensive when the melted Atlas snows augment the rain- 
fall, for the gradient of the river is but slight, only 45 feet in 
200 miles. 

(vi) The Riff Atlas 

As a series of ranges and * massifs ' rather than as a con- 
tinuous chain the Riff highland, with precipitous slopes to the 
Mediterranean, has proved a veritable fastness for the untamed 
Berber tribesmen, who have been wont to claim its protection. 
It is a geographical peculiarity, productive of much friction 
between the two Powers concerned, that whilst the h'rench zone 
of Morocco is virtually deprived of Mediterranean outlets ' the 
Spanish zone is cut off from its natural hinterland. The term 
‘ Riff ' signifies ‘ bordering shore and it was this inhospitable 
coast (where there are, however, several useful if inadequately 
sheltered harbours, such as Ceuta and Melilla) which provided 
one of the principal bases for the Barbary pirates, who raided the 
shipping of the Gibraltar Straits, before the days when Great 
Britain and France became the guardians of Mediterranean 
commerce. The Riff highland offers a bare landscape*, in which 
Jurassic limestone is prominent along with Palaeozoic ex]>osures. 
Behind the westernmost part of the Riff is the Rharb (e.g. the 
' west '), a well-endowed lowland of alluvium, where conditions 
are similar to those of the Sebou Basin, 

{vii) Western Algeria 

Although Algeria repeats, or continues, the structure of 
Morocco there is an absence of those lofty chains and extensive 
plains which characterize the western land. The dominant 
feature of its plateau geography is the scries of long, narrow 
zones succeeding each other regularly from north to south : and 
the diagrammatic succession of ‘ tell ’, dry plateau gra.ssland 
(referred to as ‘ steppe ' by the French geographers) and desert 
is more complete and regular than el.s(?where in Barbarj'. The 
Arabic word ‘ tell ' signifies ' height ’ or ' eminence and is more 
particularly applied to the terraced, outer (i.e. Mediterranean) 
slopes of the Algerian Plateau. These terraces are characterized 
by well-watered fertility, and the term ' tell ’ has come to embrace 
in a general way all cultivated lands of the Mediterranean border 
of North-West Africa. 

The political frontiers of Algeria do not correspond, even 
approximately, with any natural geographic division and, as 

^ The Mediterranean coast of French Morocco is but lo miles long and 
possesses no port. 
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the line of the River Moulouya most suitably defines the Moroccan 
border, those plateau lands which lie farther to the east should 
be considered as associated with the ' massif ' of the Oran Depart- 
ment of Algeria. Politically or administratively, Algeria is 
composed of three Departments — Oran, Algiers and Constantine 
— which divide fairly evenly the country lying between the 
Moroccan and 1 unisian frontiers ; and it is obvious that admini- 
strative convenience has been the determining factor in their 
delirnitation. There is no geographical or other scientific justi- 
fication for this division, although, in respect of both physical 
and human geography, the differences between Western and 
Eastern Algeria are very considerable. 

In the Departments of Oran and Algiers a series of discon- 
nected and narrow plateaux, kno^\^l usually as the Tell Atlas, 
extend behind the coast, and, intermittently between them, are 
the elongated lowlands and low, terraced uplands which con- 
stitute the most fertile parts of the ' tell ' of Barbary. Two of 
the narrow plains arc those of the Shelif, longest of Algerian 
rivers, and the more famous Plain of Mitidja, a closed slot, 60 
miles long and y miles wide, deeply covered with alluvium. Here 
are the headquartirs of French farming colonization in North 
Africa, as witnos the most magnificent vineyards to be found 
anywhere in the ( iitire continent. Secluded as are these slot- 
like lowlands, and therefore to some extent deprived of the full 
advantage to be d<*rivo(l from the rain-bearing winds of winter, 
there is often the need for irrigation ; and on the Plain of Shelif 
a number of barrage reservoirs are projected, with one already 
completed. 

Behind the 'tell' of Oran and Algiers the nigh Plateaux, 
averaging more than 3500 feet, extend southwards, and in this 
direction there is abnipt deterioration in climate and vegetation. 
Intensive farming becomes impossible on the ' Hants Plateaux 
and their dry grasslands are likely to remain the home of the 
nomadic pastoralist, the sheep country par excellence. Notable 
amongst the surface features are numerous shallow depressions, 
tempcmarily — i.e. during the brief rains — occupied by brackish 
lakes or ‘ .shotts ', including the Shott-esh-Shergwi and others 
Of vast extent. Although these saline lagoons are at present 
within separate inland-drainage basins, they were formerly con- 
nected by a river-system whicli flowed out to the Mediterranean 
— after travcTsing a gap in the Tell Atlas — probably by way of 
the Shelif valley, which provides as much as one-third of the 
lowland of the Oran Department. Bounding the High Plateaux 
on their southern side arc the Saharan Atlas, which continue the 
line of the A^ti-Atlas though at a lower elevation. Their crests 
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are usually not more than three or four hundred feet higher than 
the surface of the High Plateaux. 

{viii) Eastern Algeria 

As we advance eastwards the High Plateaux narrow, and the 
relief becomes more accentuated with the intermittent occur- 
rence of such lofty ‘ massifs ' as Great Kabylia ^ and Aurte. In 
this eastward direction the winter winds from off the Mediter- 
ranean are heavily charged with moisture, and the resultant 
abundant precipitation explains the luxuriance of the vegetation, 
and especially of the forest — a luxuriance greater than in the 
case of Western Algeria. Great Kabylia (also known as the 
Djurjura Kabylia) is one of the few remaining strongholds of 
Berber civilization. The local economy is concerned mainly 
with fruit-growing, and this highland is renowned for the culti- 
vation of both the fig and the olive. Density of population in 
the Kabylia fastnesses attains in places the astonishingly-high 
figure of 550 persons per square mile which, even were it associated 
with a fertile lowland, would still suggest serious over-crowding. 
Actually the pressure is somewhat relieved by a constant exodus, 
either to the ‘ tell ’ lands or overs^'as to Trance. 

Farther east the Tell Atlas and Saharan Atlas trend-lines 
approach so closely to each other that the High Plateau, which 
is so important an element in the physique of Western Algeria, 
is here virtually absent, and the extent of the Barbary Quad- 
rilateral, between the Mediterranean and the Sahara, is here at 
its narrowest. The complexity of the relief produced by the 
convergence of the Atlas folds is especially notable to the south- 
east of the inland town of Constantine. Here the highlands are, 
as it were, nucleated in the Aurics Massif whose summits are the 
loftiest in Algeria, attaining 6000 feet and more above sea-level. 
Like Kabylia the Aures country has scrv'cd as a refuge for many 
groups of Berber people who have, throughout a millennium of 
time, resisted the advance of Islam. Although supplied with a 
considerable rainfall, the southerly position of Aurics favours the 
penetration of semi-Saharan conditions, and we find that the 
highland is too poor to support an exclusively sedentary life, so 
that the village communities engage both in orchard cultivation of 
apricots and figs and in nomadic pastoralism. The lower plateau 
l^ds and valleys, encircling the Aurte Massif, were formerly 
of relatively greater importance than they are to-day. Timgad 
and other ancient cities of the Aurds periphery still, in their 
ruins, give evidence of the place of the region in the strategy of 

* The name is derived from the Berber Kabyles (meaning * tribes '), 
its inhabitants. 
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Imperial Rome. Here was the military centre of the Roman 
Province of Africa, and here the Third Legion was for a long 
time in garrison. 

Of the lowlands of Eastern Algeria the maritime district, 
which has Bone as its port outlet, is the most notable. The 
Plain of Bone, which is about as extensive as the Plain of Mitidja, 
has been selected by the French as their main colonizing centre 
in Eastern Algeria, as the skilfully-farmed and very extensive 
plantations of tobacco and the vine bear witness. 


{ix) Northern Tunisia 

The original Protectorate of Tunisia is actu^ly no greater 
than the Department of Constantine, of w'hich, in the physical 
sense, it is merely the eastward prolongation.^ Physical geo- 
graphy has determined that Tunisia shall turn its back upon 
Algeria and look eastwards : to the west, communication is made 
difficult by Nature, but eastwards the way to the Mediterranean 


is cslsv* ‘j 

We are concerned with Tunisia north of the Shott-el-Jend : 
with, that is, the geographical entity of Tunisia, as distinct from 
an arbitrarily-defined administrative division. Although a 
relatively small area, within it the geographical contrast is as 
profound as any in North-West Africa ; and the mam distinction 
is between a Kortheni and a Southern Tunisia. It is a distin - 
tion between the culti\ ated ‘ tell ’ of the rainy 
the arid plains of the Sahel— a term which, in French Afnca, w 
bestowed on lands of dry grass, where ramfall is at the mi^ 
for any form of cultivation, without irrigation, and not more , 
than 14 inches per annum. 

The Tertiary highlands of Northern Tunisia are of compli- 
r^t/d rel ef there being a series of short ranges and * massifs 
Lasionally Melon, and showing in their general 
? eirthe SXwelt-north^ alignment which we have 
foSid to be tviical of the Atlas ranges. Where the highlands 
[Lch the sea they cut across the coast diagonally, so produ^g 
KnlH nrornontories — the peninsula terminating in Cape Bon 
S. K mosrSKtacuhr instance !-and natnrallyprotectrf 
■^Stoors. Bccaulc o( tliis tlic coast of North-Eastern Tnmsii 
is one of aee-Iong prominence in maritime affairs, nav^ 

this was notable in the foundation of Ph^c.^ 
S is manifest to-day in the status of Biserta. On 

. The «lminist,.tiv. me. of Tupgi. “ 

to but this b« BtU. popspbic- 
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a deep, capacious and sheltered inlet, Bizerta ranks as the chief 
naval base of France on the North African coast, with a remark- 
ably advantageous position in relation to the sea-passage between 
the eastern and western basins of the Mediterranean. It has 
been said that France sought her Protectorate over Tunisia in 
order to acquire Bizerta as a naval base,^ and recent events in 
Franco-Italian relations have only served to emphasize the vital 
nature of this maritime stronghold to France. 

The Cape Bon Peninsula, wbich bounds the Bay of Tunis on 
the south and east, is ribbed by a ridge which is closely associated 
with a greater range, known by French geographers as the 
* Tunisian Dorsal ’. The latter is important not only because 
it is the longest prolongation eastwards of the Atlas system, 
but also because it represents the ‘ climatic divide ' between 
Mediterranean and semi- Saharan conditions of climate and 
vegetation. 

North of the Tunisian Dorsal the highlands arc endowed 
with the most abundant rainfall (35-50 inches) in Kastern Bar- 
bary, and consequently are w’ell-vvoodcd. There are occasional 
valleys, particularly that of the Medjerda River, where fertility 
is rich, and agriculture is undertaken intf‘nsively. Without 
confusing the reader with an excess of topographical detail, there 
are one or tw^o districts of special note to be mentioned. In 
the extreme north-west is the Krouinirie Highland, clothed in 
the richest forest of all Tunisia. The profusion of the vegeta- 
tion here suggests a generous rainfall— actually over 40 inches 
and the highest 'in Tunisia — but sparseness of settlement also 
helps to explain the wealth of woodland. To the east, in sharp 
contrast, are the plains behind Bizerta, where a feature of unusual 
interest is prosperous orchard cultivation, dating from the time 
when many of the Andalusian Moors, expelled from Spain, 
settled here and employed their skill in irrigation. 

The River Medjerda, whose valley provides the most easy 
approach from the Tunisian ' tell ' into tlu- interior, finally 
opens out on to the Plain of Tunis, although its outflow is diverted 
to the north of the Gulf of Tunis, Its extensive delta is especially 
notable, for there is no other river in North-West Africa with 
deltaic outlet. Only partially settled as yet, the Medjerda delta* 
is still malarious over large areas, where marslies persist. On 
the cultivated parts of the river valley and on the fertile Plain 
of Tunis the essential farming is viticulture, but towards the 

* French policy in relation to Tunisia was tersely summarized by 
Jules Ferry, who said : * C'est pour Bizerte que j‘ai pris la Tunisie.* 
The statesman's name is remembered in the town of Ferryvillc Quite 
doee to BizerU. ^ 
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south (i.e. towards the ‘ Tunisian Dorsal ') the olive becomes 
increasingly prominent. 

{x) Southern Tunisia 

In the lif(^ of this region the dry plains of the Sahel have 
come to play the predominant rule. The limits on north and 
south, respectively, are apf)roximately set by the coast towns 
of Susa and Sfax. Rainfall is everywhere deficient and imder 
14 inches, so that cultivation without irrigation is generally 
impossible ; and, until half a century ago, the Sahel was left 
to its nomadic henlsmen. Yet the olive tree, able to offer a 
very prolonged resistance to drought, finds the conditions ex- 
cellent, and for it irrigation is not required. Probably nowhere 
in the world is the planting of the olive on a larger or better 
organized jdan than it is here, especially in the districts of Susa 
and Sfax. Despite the very low rainfall, atmospheric conditions 
arc still too moist for the date-palm, which attains its maximum 
importance in Saharan Tunisia, to the south of the depression 
of the (treat Shotts ; so we see that, from north to south, the 
succession of Mne, olive and date in Tunisia follows a zoning 
according to rainfall. Southern Tunisia was first of the regions 
of Barbary to feel the impact of Islam. Here to the west of 
Susa is Kairuan, the earliest religious and military centre founded 
by the Moslems in North-West Africa. To the incoming Moslems 
the Sahel of Tunisia was useful as providing an easy transition 
from Saliara to * tell *, where the necessary re-adjustment of life 
could be effected without too abrupt a change. 

RAINFALL AND VEGETATIO^^ 

The great contrasts in topography and altitude, which have 
been responsible for the diflicullies experienced by France and 
Spain in their campaigns in ILarbary, are proiluctive of very wide 
differences in climate and vegetation, and consequently in social 
and economic life, as briefly indicated in an earlier chapter. 
Without unnecessary repetition, it is well to stress the imj^r- 
tance of local differences and contrasts in annual precipitation, 
within a region where, excepting high mountain land, the adequate 
length and w’armth of the growing soasc')n may be fairly assumed. 

On the westtTii sea-board of Morocco, where the Atlantic 
winds of winter freely penetrate, the falling-off in rainfall as we 
proceed soutliwards, from Tangier to Mogador, is represented by 
the difference between 32 5 and 13 inches--the decline being 
much more abrupt between the Gibraltar Straits and Rabat 
than to the south of the latter city. Heavy falls of dew, snd 
summer temperatures, low for the latitude, are other outstanding 
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characteristics of the climate of Atlantic Morocco ; and their 
causes have already been suggested on an earlier page {vide p. 57). 
The influence on temperature of cold surface water off-shore is 
greater during the summer than in winter, and there is a strange 
reversal of what might be expected as the normal distribution 
of mean sumnuT temperature along the coast. At Tangier in 
the farthest north the mean for August is 76° F., whilst, for the 
same month at Rabat, it is 72*5® F., and at Mogador, in the 
south, only 08'' h. Thesr^ comparatively low temperatures are, 
from the staiulj)()int of licalth, largely off-set by the high relative 
humidity. Because of its drier atmosphere the interior is pre- 
ferred to the littoral, especially in summer. 

I he Jebela highlands of the Riff and the Atlantic-facing slopes 
of the (in‘at and Middle Atlas are, as might be expected, the 
areas of highest pn'cipitation in Morocco. In addition, the upper 
jiart of Sebou Basin is fairly well endowed with rainfall ; there 
are 22 inches at M< kiH‘s, about the same amount at Fez, and 
nearly 24 incln'S at Taza. lCK« \vhere the Moroccan lowlands 
HTeive under 20 inchrs, an<l tin* zone with l(‘ss than 16 inches 
extends widely around Mairakcsh, and right up to the coast, 
south of Casablanca. d h(' « ntin* coastal belt between Agadir 
and Casablanca has under ib inches. 

On th(j north coast of Barbary, to the east of the Riff terri- 
tory, the total amount of prr(dj>itation increases fairly regularly 
from Oran to Bougie, and then diminishes from Bougie to Tunis. 
ICxcepting the l)ej)art merit of Oran, no part of the Algerian Tell 
receives less than jo inch(’>, and Algier'- with 30 and Bougie with 
nearly 40 arc almost tyi>ical of their respectiv*" regions. The 
mountainous ‘ massifs ' In twreii Central Algeria and the coast 
behind Bizerta include sonif nf the raini«’^t tracts of North Africa. 
In the lower valley of the Mt djerda and on the Plain of Tunis 
the deficiency becomes marked, and I unis City itself has little 
more than ih inches. On the Salud of Susa and Sfax low precipi- 
tation is to lx? exjHX’ted, in view of the seclusion of these coast- 
lands from the ram-bearing cyclones of the Mediterranean. At 
Susa there are 13 O inches, but at the more southerly Sfax the 
climate is (^f an almost Saharan character, and the precipitation 
^nly slightly exceeds 8 inched. 

Throughout Mediterranean Algeria there is normally one rain- 
fall maximum, occurring in December -January ; but in the 
Moroccan Atlas two maxima are apparent, one in November 
at the bi*ginning, the other in March near the end, of the wet 
season. The farther wc penetrate the interior of the High 
Plateaux the more jironounced Ix'comes a maximum occurring 
in the spring ttime. Snowfall, especially widespread on the Great 
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and Middle Atlas for two or three winter months, is of parti- 
cular benefit to the semi-Saharan South, and such districts as 
the Plain of Sus are practically dependent on the melted snows 
of the Great Atlas for such settled life as they possess. 

Assuming as we may that much the greater part of the region 
receiving a rainfall of over 20 inches was formerly forest-clothed, 
the enormous extent of the deforestation which has occurred is 
readily apparent. The Natives — if in that term wc may include 
both the Berbers and the Arabs — seem to show no respect for 
tree-growth and to destroy it, wherever it stands in the way of 
an expansion of their pastures : and when forest is cut down 
it does not grow again, but is replaced by bush and scrub. So 
far the control of the region by the French has not checked the 
process of deforestation : indeed, their occupation has but 
accelerated the cutting of timber for various uses and for land- 
clearance. 

In Morocco, the Middle Atlas and w'estem .slopes of the Great 
Atlas ; in Algeria, the highlands of Kahylia ; and in Tunisia, 
the massifs of the north-west possess large areas of ricli woodland : 
whilst on the lowlands, where forest is rare, the Mamora region, 
to the south of the lower Sebou, still retains remnants of the 
cork-oak forest which is supposed to have formerly occupied not 
less than 300,000 acres. The plains of Western Morocco and the 
‘ tell ' of Algeria and Tunisia have long been denuded of timber, 
and we remember that in these parts cultivation is more intensive 
than the average for Barbary. With some exaggeration beyond 
the exact truth, it has been said that on a journey from Tangier 
to Fez the traveller would not pass a single tree. 

The most typical member of the forests of Barbary is the 
cork-oak. It requires considerable moisture and, although on 
the coastlands of Western Morocco, where atmospheric humidity 
(relative) is high, it requires only some i6 or 17 inches, in 
Algeria and Tunisia it will not grow where the precipitation is 
less than 25 inches. It constitutes the nunnant of the forest of 
Mamora, and on high land is found up to an altittide of about 
3500 feet. Amongst other tyix’s of oak the evergreen variety is 
also widespread : it reaches a level of 55fX) ft. on the Tell Atlas 
of Algeria, and ascends even higher on the Moroccan Atla.s. 
The evergreen-oak mixes with the cork-oak and the aleppo-pine 
in the lower areas, and with the giant ce<lar and juniper at high 
altitudes. Of the conifers the aleppo-pine has the greatest range, 
and in Algeria and Tunisia is discovered intemrittently through- 
out the zone between the Mediterranean and the semi-Saharan 
South, where rainfall diminishes from over 25 to 12 inches. 
Especially characteristic of the Middle Atlas of Morocco at high 
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altitudes is the cedar — * the sultan of the forest as it has been 
— which avoids land lower than 4000 feet, and is well able 
to endure the cold winters experienced at the 7000-ft. level. 

The cultivation of fruit-bearing plants and trees, both 
indigenous and exotic, is — and has been for a very long time- 
one of the principal phases of Berber agriculture ; the vine, 
olive and fig are s|X‘cially prominent. The date-palm will survive 
as far north as langier, but there it is out of its latitude and 
does not bear fruit. 

Of the other plant associations represented in Barbary, 
namely those of steppe aiid desert, the second is confined to the 
southernmost parts of the region which more properly belong 
to the Saharan zone. It is notable, and of very great conse- 
quence in the life and history of North-West Africa, that, in 
response to the main trend of the Atlas system from south-west 
to north-east, the desert penetrates much farther northwards — 
actually not less than 150 miles — in Tunisia than in Morocco. 
On the High Plateaux (d .Mgeria there is scrub and herbaceous 
vegetation, including alfa or esparto grass, which is widespread 
and, because of its uce in the manufacture of paper, important 
commercially. The planting of alfa has been undertaken as one 
means of land reclamation in a region where ' Mediterranean 
agriculture ' is out of the (pn stion. Very approximately, the 
northward limit of the steppe in Algeria may be taken as follow- 
ing the isohyet of 14 indies. The steppe of Western Morocco 
is characterizi'd by tlu' arganier, a spiny, evergreen bush 20 to 25 
feet high, whose range is practically confined to the extreme 
west of Barbary, with the basin of the Sus the centre of its 
distribution. 

Before we prcK-eed from this introductory statement of the 
phy.sical environment to consider the ways in which the life of 
the resident {.H.pulation is a-lju^ted to the prevailing geographical 
conditions, it will be convenient to interjxjse a study of the 
distribution of jxijiulation, and particularly of the various elements 
in that iwpulation. 

THE GEOGR.VPHY Ob' I’OPUL.VTION DISTRIBUTION 

In the cultural sense Barbary is in-ually regarded without 
challenge as part of the Islamic world, yet many of the indigenous 
people do not spak Arabic, whilst' along the Mediterranean 
fringe the Moslem veneer wears very thin. It is quite impossible 
to distinguish Arab from Berber by tests of physical anthro- 
pology. for the fundamental characters of race are the same in 
the two stqpks. Moreover, neither group — Arab or Berber is 
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homogeneous, or nearly homogeneous, from an ethnic standpoint. 
For our purpose all that need be said on the matter of physical 
or racial characteristics is that about two-thirds of the population 
of North-West Africa possess the following features : long- 
headodness, brunettenoss of hair and eyes and short stature. 
Amongst a minority of the population the occurrence of brachy- 
cephaly and of tall stature is by no means uncommon, and the 
individuals concerned may l)e either Arab or Berber. The 
traits which have been enumerated associate the Berber-Arab 
peoples with the ' Mediterranean race whose membership 
includes the principal stocks of Southern Europe, namely 
Spaniards, Italians and Gret'ks.* 

Leaving aside the tests of racial origins, and apjdying those 



Fig. 80. — Distribution of Arabic and 13crt»cr I-anguagcj 
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of culture, wc find that the terms ' .Arab ’ and ‘ Berber *, in 
certain parts of Barbary, still retain a real signilicance, despite 
the fact that the arabization of the Berlx;rs has Ix en proceeding 
for well over a thousand years and that the latter have freely 
borrowed — if they have not accepted, jx-rforcc — both religion 
and language from the men of the desert. It is, however, cultural 
absorption only ; for, in rcsj)ect of rare, the BiTbers, who.se 
numerical superiority is unchallenged, have tended rather to 
absorb the successive waves of Arab immigrants. The various 
dialects of Berber sjx?ech, which has such resemblances to 
Arabic as to suggest that both languages, in ancient times, 
derived from a common stem, are still spoken widely throughout 

‘ The reader is reminded that there is an introductory reference to 
the Berbers and Arabs on pages 133-3. 
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the most mountainous parts of the region, and become more 

?s SicauITnn « conquest was organized, there 

rpnt nf thV » - j Spoken, whereas in Alge ria about 30 per 

T*i, M • I Vi Speak it, and in Morocco about 40 per cent, 

e iddlc and Great Atlas remain the j)rincipal strongholds 
01 i>crber culture and language. The various Arab invasions 
were forced to swing round the flanks of the highland, both on 
the north side by way of the * Taza Corridor * (from which the 
invasion of South(*m Spain took place), and on the south ; and, 
by both of these routes, the Atlantic plains of Morocco were 
reached. In recognition of the physical character of Algeria 
it will be realized that the highlands of Great Kabylia 
and Aures provitled offl^tive refuges for the retreating Berber 
population. Many of the Berber highlanders, especially those 
of the lower Atlas slofxs, are bi-lingual, and find it to their 
advantage to know Arabic, the language of religion and of 
commerce througlumt Barbary. 

I he conqie ring nomads from the desert in their invasions 
of the seventh and later (particularly the eleventh) centuries 
disturbed Berber civilization mo^t by extending the practice of 
nomadism. I'liere had br( n nomadism in the region long before 
the first arrival oi the Arab>, but now it was to be more universal. 


to the detriment of agriculture. Yet although the Berber people 
are not all agriculturists, including as they do many pastoral 
nomads also, it is equally true that the Arabs are not all wandering 
herdsmen, but include many .sedentary farmers. Nomadism, 
partial nomadism and sede ntary farming are all indirect responses 
to climati*, and it is rainfall, not cultural heraage, much less 
* race which determines whether a Berber or an Arab is a 


cultivator or a herd>man. The geographical transition from the 
s<*dtuitarv life to tln^ nomadic corroponds approximately to the 
transition from ' tdl ' to steppe. Natives do not undertake 
transhumance when their land is able to supj)ort them both in 
sumiiHT and in winter, but outside the ‘ tell ' the practice is 
w’i<li*sprt‘ad. Amongst the farmers — Berber and Arab — cereal 
cultivation i> the mo>t gen<-ral practice, although there is greater 
■Success with the rearing of fniit-trees ; and, because orchards 
require continuous attention, the fruit-growers of Barbary are, 
of necessity, sedentary. Ihe culuvatois of cereals are usually 
semi-nomavlic pastoralists, also. After sowing, practically no 
attention is j^aiil to the crop until harvest-time, for the 
community, wath its flocks and herds, mo\es to the highlands, 
wdiere it remains tliroughoiit the summer. , . . , 

The orgj^^ii/alion of native life has been revolutionized as a 
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result of the French occupation of the region. The clan basis 
of society is fast disappearing even in the Berber stronghdds of 
Morocco, which have only very recently felt the full weight of 
European influence, aiul in Algeria, as to be ex{)ected, it has 
entirdy disappeared. The life of the Natives is becoming more 
and more detached from the family or dan unit, and there is 
an ever-increasing emphasis up)on individual ownership of 
property. Although much of the best land has passed under 
European occupation — French, Italian and Spanish — the native 
population is growing fast, numerically, and this partly as a 
consequence of the benefits of civilization introduced through 
the French conquest. More and more of the native farmers are 
accepting French agricultural standards, an improvement, 
however, that is more apparent in fruit and cereal cultivation 
than in stock-rearing, which remains particularly primitive. Of 
all, the townspeople have been most assisted by the French 
occupation : they have been granted real security, for the first 
time in their history, whilst the normal tenor of their lives has 
altered comparatively little, in contrast with the nomads, to whom 
French penetration has meant the passing of traditional ways. 

An increasingly close intercourse — if not actual fusion — 
between the Natives and the French colonists is promoted by 
the complete absence from French culture of racial and religious 
prejudices ; and the degree of social intimacy attained is rarely, 
if ever, found in any other empire of the world. There is no 
social, much less legal, barrier in the way of intermarriage, and 
the prediction of Reclus, the eminent French geograidurr of last 
century, is likely to be fulfilled. Reclus believed that an Algerian 
‘ race ’ would ultimately evolve from the mergence of the Berber- 
Arab stocks with the immigrant Latin elements — French, Italian 
and Spanish. 

In respect of the distribution of native population the most 
pronounced change brought about, though indirectly, by the 
French occupation has been the tendency for the highlands to 
show a reduction in density, relative to the density of the lower 
lands. During the long centuries, when insecurity prevailed, 
the High and Middle Atlas, as well as the Kabylia and Aures 
Massifs, became crow'ded refuges of the Berber folk, especially 
when the Arab incursions from the desert were most jjenetrating. 
Now, the flow of population is in the reverse direction, and the 
lands of the maritime ' tell ' and the lower lands generally — 
always allowing for the factor of rainfall ! — show the highest 
densities. 

Northern Algeria is the zone of greatest demographic im- 
portance. Its population numbers nearly one-half the total for 
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Barbary,^ and includes much more than one-half of the European 
popmation. Yet there are very few districts where the density 
reaches figures which would be regarded as normal for rural 
averages in Western Europe. Even in the fertile areas under 
native farming the conditions of agriculture do not permit a high 
density, except where orchards are kept. A belt of relatively 
high density, averaging over 50 persons per square mile, and 
culminating at over 300 per square mile in one part of the 
Algerian ' tell ’, extends round from Mogador (S.W. Morocco) to 
Sfax (E, Tunisia) ; save for two definite ‘ breaks ’, namely : 

(i) an area including the eastern part of the Riff territory. 
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togetlur with t ahternino?>t Morocco, where the interior 
semi-arid ?-ti p])e reaches almost to the Mediterranean 
coast, norlli-ea-.t *)f Ujda. This' rain-shadow 'area with 
the lowe>t density for a maritime district in all Barbary 
proxides a natural frontier zone between Morocco and 
Algeria, and the political boundary takes account of it. 


* In 104 s -7 tlie ixipiilation of Itarlury was alxnit at millions, as below : 


TrrriJorv 
Algeria (um;) 

'J iinisia (1040) 

Fnrnch Morocco (om;) 
S})anish Mon)cci> (10^3) 


7 . 414.000 
J,OOl .400 
S. 1 73.tK>o 
l,OlO,tX)0 


Europeans 

1 , 048,000 

230,500 

325,000 

72.000 


Total 

8.492.000 
3,230.900 

500,000 

1 . 082.000 
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(a) a second, not so well emphasized, and less critical as a 
geographical factor, lies to the west of the Plain of 
Tunis, and detaches the relatively high densities of 
the eastern ‘ tell ’ of Algeria from those in Eastern 
Tunisia. 

The high native densities in the Algerian ‘ tell ’ — e.g. the 
Plain of Mitidja, where population culminates around Algiers, 
the largest city in North-West Africa — are partly an indirect 
result of European settlement, which is more concentrated here 
than elsewhere, and partly a consequence of immigration from 
less attractive parts of Algeria ; in addition there is the factor of 



Fig. 8j. — M orocco : Distribution of ropul.ition Dciisily 


rapid natural increase in the iMjpulation. Since 1856 the indi- 
genous people of Algeria have more than trebled in number ; 
from 2,328,000 to 7,444.000 in 1947. 

Types of Native Settlements 

The tent which is characteristic of the nomadic pa.storalisf 
was introduced by the Arabs, and its ust; spread gradually amongst 
the Berbers. But, although the nomads of Barbary live in tents, 
all tent-dwellers are not nomads. 'I he normal arrangement of 
tents is in the form of a circle (called ' douar '), the number of 
tents in such a settlement depending upon the character of the 
country and on the need for .security. A more permanent dwell- 
ing is the ‘ gourbi which is a hut made usually of thatch, and 
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one of its varieties — cone-top^d — ^is particularly common in 
Western Morocco (e.g. in the vicinity of Casablanca). A grouping 
of huts is geiiprally surrounded by a wall of dried earth or by a 
fence made up of tliom branches, both of wiiich have been a 
satisfactory defence against j)reying animals. 

fhe most typical habitation of the sedentary Natives is a 
rectangular house built of dried earth or clay, and consisting of 
one room, without window or chimney. An especially elaborate 
type of fortified house is the ' kasba ', a massive castellated 
structure such as is still found commonly in the Atlas of Southern 
Morocco, where, however, the need for these mountain strong- 
holds (reminiscent of the ‘ keep ’ of the Norman baron) no 
longer exists, for the military power of the Berber chieftains 
(the ‘ Caids ’) has ceased with the pacification of the region. 
In the Moroccan Atlas and in Kabylia the crowding together of 
houses is such that they are actually attached to each other, 
although the need for defence which caused the congestion is 
no longer present. The typical Atlas village is composed of 
housc'^^ attai'hod to each other and rising in tiers on the flank of a 
hill, the flat roof of one abode being level with the floor of the 
one behind. 

It has been said that any town in Barbary is merely an 
agglomeration of such dwellings (as described above), surrounded 
by a rampart and provided with a mosque. Until French 
(K’cupation brought new conceptions of town-planning, every 
city was made up of the ‘ medina ’, the native town with its 
amazing congi'stion of dwellings ; the ‘ mellah ’ or ‘ ghetto ', 
roerveil to tlie Jews, who form a very important element of 
North African urban life ; and the ‘ kasba ’, the fortified residence 
of the governor, usually on the fringe of the ' medina '. All three 
‘ elements ' of the tyi)ical town — e.g. Fez, Marrakesh — were, 
and still are, surrounded by massive ramparts, built of baked 
earth or clay and not of stone. Each of the great cities of 
Morocco and Algeria has now a European town linked on to 
it ; but this is, as might be expected, well planned and situated 
a considerable distance — a mile or more — from the intolerable 
congestion of ‘ medina ’ or ‘ mellah ’. 

- — The vigorous trade of Barbary towns is located in the ‘ suk ’ 
or market, of which there may be many in the same ‘ medina 
though each specializes in some particular kind of merchandise, 
e.g. leather-work, jewellery, vegetables. The ' suk ' is often in 
the form of a long narrow alley, too narrow for horse traffic, 
on to which open the booths— the whole being roofed in by wicker- 
work, and cai>abl«* of being locked at night. 

Town life is relatively more important than in any other 
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region of the African continent, with the possible exception of 
the European parts of South Africa, and the urban tradition in 
such a city as Fez is a primary factor of social stability. Towns- 
people are regarded almost as a caste or race apart by the nomads 
and the mountain Berbers. The Moslems who, in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, to the number of about two 
millions, retreated from Spain and established themselves mainly 
in the towns of Barbary, brought new vitality to urban society. 
The descendants of those Moslems are still Imown as ' Andalu- 
sians ', although ' Mcors ’ is the more general term. The Jewish 
element in the towns came mainly from Spain and from Palestine : 
from Spain at the time of the evacuation of that country by the 
Moors, and from Palestine at various times before and during 
the Christian epoch. 

Immigration from Southern Europe 

That Europeans provide only a small proportion (about 14 
per cent) of the total population is a fact concealed by their 
overwhelming social and political authority. Although the 
French predominate — they represent more than three-quarters 
of the non-native population of Algeria — their majority is in 
places challenged, eitlier by the Spanish or by the Italian 
element. 

These settlers from the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
are nearly all to be found in the zone where cultivation, because 
of adequate rainfall, is independent of irrigation ; and it is 
qotable that where tlie density of their population is greatest 
the numbers of Natives are comparatively small : whilst the 
converse is also true.^ The Algerian towms contain 610,000 
French, Spaniards and Italians, or 60 per cent of the total 
European population of the country. Algiers (with its suburbs) 
alone has 23 per cent of the European population and, as in 
practically every part of Africa, the towns are gaining at the 
expense of the rural areas. 

The strong disinclination of Frenchmen to leave their home- 
land has long been an impediment to expansion in North Africa, 
and, in view of the absence of a similar conservatism on the 
part of Italians, it is proving a direct menace to the continuar.j« 
of French sovereignty in Tunisia and Eastern Algeria. After 
1871, when the population of France began to decline, there 
was little economic necessity for emigration ; indeed, the abun- 

* In Algeria the Dc-(>artincnt of Oran has the largest European popula- 
tion — 386,000 as against 1,214,000 Natives; whilst the I^spartment of 
Constantine has only 204,000 Ivuropcaas, out of a total population of 
2,702,000. 
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of natural resources— especially those of 
the whole of the available French man- 
‘development. So it was that, for many 
yeare, the only emigrants to North Africa came from compara- 
tively poor districts of Languedoc, Provence and the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles, as well as from the Isle of Corsica. These 
colonists had, however, the double advantage of short-distance 
travel to their new home, and at least partial acclimatization 
to North African conditions. 

Even in Algeria to which the main stream of French coloniza- 
tion was directed there was doubt for a time — about the year 
1880 — whether the French would continue to predominate 
numerically over the combined colonies of Italians and Spaniards. 
By 1906 Spaniards were n(;arly as numerous as French in the 
westernmost Department — Oran — which is closest to the Spanish 
zone of Morocco ; and there to-day they slightly outnumber 
the French, although a considerable proportion of them are 
naturalized French citizens. The Iberian colonists, practically 
all pt'tisauls, have come mainly from the south-eastern provinces 
of Spain, particularly Alicante, which has provided nearly one- 
half, and from Aiidalu-'ia. They have not been absorbed by the 
French colony, but have retained their original culture and their 
associations with the homeland. On the other hand, they have not 
developed a separatist political movement, and generally are w'ell 
disj)Osed towards France ; whilst their contribution to the economic 
life of Algeria, notably in stock-rearing, is very considerable^ 
The Italians in the Dej)artment of Constantine may be 
regarded as an o\erflow from the main centre of their coloniza- 
tion, which is Tunisia. Just before the est'-^ iishment of the 
F'rench I’rotectorate in 1881 Italian settlement on the north-east 
coastal plain of l univia was already extensive : it numbered 
20,000 in 1880, wlun the French were still an inconsiderable 
minority. Before the beginning of the present century, their 
failure in viticulture caused many Italians to move across the 
border into Algeria ; and, in addition, there was direct immigra- 
tion into Constantine Department from Calabria. Campania and 
Sicily, where, as in the case of the Midi, there is climatic similarity 
the Mediterranean lands of Barbary. 

The decennial census of liuropoiui population taken in Tunisia 
is challenged in Italian, and even in certain F'rench, quarters,* 


dance and diversity 
agriculture — required 
power for their full 


* Oran Department includes the driest parts of the Algerian ‘ tell ' and 

•hcep-rcaring by the Spaniaids IS iiot-ihlc. w 

•The publicatum — L'Afrique Franiauf — investigated the relative 
strengths of the Italians and l-rench in 1911. and estimated 130,000 for 
the former jind only latter. 
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it being contended that the number of Italians is greatly and 
purposely underestimated. At the census of l()3l the |)rept>nder- 
anco of Italians was ofhcially admitted, although the French 
were shown to be nearly as numerous, viz. ()i,(K)o out of a total 
non-native ]x>pulation of 195,000. According to the census of 
1946, by which time French and Italian were friendlier than they 
were before 1939, the figures were : French 144,000 ; Italians 
85,000, The events of the Second World War seem to have 
considerably reduced the Italian population of Tunisia. Across 
the Algerian frontier, in the Department of Constantine, Italian 
colonists are fairly numerous ; but it is almost impossible to 
obtain accurate knowledge regarding them later than the year 191 1, 
and their mergence with the French community may be in process. 

By the terms of an agreement between the French and 
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Italian Governments, dated 1896, the Italians of Tunisia were 
guaranteed their separati’ identity as a community, and although, 
more recently, the French (lovernnu nt has attempted to ensure 
the ultimate absorption of the Italians the sulistance of tlie 
original agreement has been preserved. The compact and 
apparently irreducible Italian endure, strongly nationalistic and 
established in and arouml the capital, Tunis, is from the FrencIT 
standpoint a definite and growing danger to the jmlitiral integrity 
of the North African Empire ; for it is constantly drawing su|v 
port, not only from the near-by parent State, but also from the 
contiguous Italian Colony of Libya. The clear <livi.sion in 
Tunisia between the two nationalities is emphasized in another 
way by the .special economic interests of the Italian settlers, 
who form the greater part of the artisan and small-trader classes. 
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ofZi"ix.rta',Zin\' sained virtual control 

I'rcnch aKri V ™ "l' toratc. The leading 

pXw Who H ' '-■“‘I'-West Africa- 

iroKssor Augustin Jicrnard— has said that to ensure the 

hrcnch character of the region tlie proportion of French to 
Natives must be at least equal to that present in the Depart- 
ment of Oran. via. i to ii.i whilst the proportion of French 
to other Luropeans should be. in Tunisia and elsewhere, as high 
as it i.s in tht* l)rj)artnicnt mentioned. 


GtOGRArilK AL ASPECTS OF COLONIZATION AND LAND 

POLICY 

(d) Algeria 

As late as i8r)o the French in Algeria actively pursued a 
policy of land exprfjpriation. The Natives of the ' tell ' have 
be(‘n deprived of the greater part ol tlu ir holdings : indeed, at 
first they were* subject(‘(l to nir>n* than expropriation, and for 
a time even <*xterinination was tric'd, though without success. 
Decade by (Km ade the native population has increased, in 
spite of expulsion from many parts of the fertile ‘ tell' to the 
semi-arid hinterland of the High Plateaux and the Saharan 
border. 

After the disastrous war with Prussia (1870-1) the French 
Goveminont lookc'd to .Mgrria as a region where it might recover 
its lost prestige' through imperial enterpriM*, and at the same time 
add to Fronrli territorv in ('omi>en''ation fur the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine. To this day it is not ivganKsl as a colony but rather 
as part of the j>ohti( ai stnicUiiv of F'rance, and controlled not 
by the Ministry of the ( ulonies but by that of the Interior. For 
administrativ’e puip<jses it is, as wo have seen, divided into 
Departments -Oran, Algie rs and Constantine--T\ich of which 
sends a senator and deputies to the National Assembly in 
Paris. 

And so after 1870 it b< came the official pc»licy to replace the 
Natives drivtui olf large parts of the ‘ tell ’, osix'cially in the 
Department of Algiers, by group settK'iiient of small-farmers from 
'^'iCrroiterranoan France. Tht're was nothing hajdiazard about 
this colonization : it was deliberate and probably more carefully 
planned than any movement of jxople, on a large scale, overseas 
from Eurof>o that has ever occurred. In many cases villag^ 
were actually constructed before their occupants- to-be arrived 

* The town of Gran has a total j>opulation oi 2^2,000, of whom three- 
(|uartors arc ^:uInlx*aIls ; which is the highc>t proportion of Europeans 
in any North African town. 
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from France. The total number of villages built now exceeds 
800, and they are the homes of 300,000 agriculturists.* 

One of the factors — a quite accidental one — that helped to 
promote French rural settlement was the temporary destruction 
of the vineyards of France by the phylloxera pest in 1878. By 
that year the viticultural possibilities of the Plain of Mitidja 
were already estimated and it was hoped to build up thereon a 
vine industry as great as that of the lower Rhone valley. Partly 
in consequence of this new incentive the rural colonization of the 
Tell rapidly extended and as early as 1880 there were 200,000 
farming settlers of whom, however, the French formed a bare 
majority. Before the close of last century the success of the 
Algerian vineyards was assured, and long prior to the Great War 
their output was equal to about 12 per cent of the quantity of 
the prwluct of France. At present about 750,000 acres are under 
the vine, an area equal to about onc-fifth of the French vine- 


yards. 

In other aspects of agriculture colonization hcis not been nearly 
so successful in changing the traditional economic life of Algeria. 
Tlic backwardness of native farming-practice is still the formid- 
able obstacle it was half a century ago, and yet even in the midst 
of the Alge rian ‘ tell ' the greater part of the cereal output — 
with wheat and barley predominating— is the product of Berber 
tillage. The averag*; Native, whether he be tiller or stock- 
farmer, bases his methods of land-utilization on tradition and 
refuses to be in trod uc id to modern scientific methods. Pastoral 
farming is almost entirely in native hands, but one important 
change in its character has resulted from the establishment of 
French authority. With the construction of r-ads and railways 
from the ‘ tell ’ into the arid interior camels are not as necess^ 
now as fonnerly and tend to be replaced by sheep. Early this 
century the first attempts were made by the l-rench Government 

W ■ dry famr.ng ' on to tlK High 

decades the results arc meagre, and very little of the steppe 
^^Tw( 7 disconcerting tendencies that are 

stability of the French agricultural colony are noticeable . In the 
'HtSc tC<re has been since the year iq.o a steady drift aw^y 
frl tht niral areas into the towns, the vacated land usu^y 
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be able to maintain its numbers and its virility by natural IncrcaM 
alone. 

The French farming community is especially associated in 
its economic life with viticulture, which, since 1880, has been 
the chief interest of the country. There are nearly one million 
acres of vineyards — which is 20 times the acreage for the year 
1879 — and more than one-half are within the Department of 
Oran, whore, as we have seen, the density of European rural 
population is higher tlian elsewhere in Barbary. The vine is 
essentially the crop of the lower slopes of the ‘ tell ', where it 
is protected both from frost and from the blast of the sirocco. 
French policy in placing so much land under this crop has been 
criticized, because very little of the wine j)ro(luction is consumed 
in the country, whoso native inhabitants are mainly Moslem. 

{b) Tunisia 

By 1880 France was able to advance strong economic, as 
welt as political, arguments for an extension of control eastwards 
from the .Algerian ' tell ’. It was believed that the jiortheni lands 
of Tunisia exceeded those of Algeria in fertility,' and that, on 
account of the local .system of tenure, they were mon' likely than 
those of the Algerian ‘ tell ’ to f)e accessible to modern agricultural 
methods. Moreover, the Natives were known to be more docile 
than the .Algerian Berbers, so that there was the jirosjKxt of an 
easy conquest. 

At the time of the establishment of the Protectorate (l8Rt) 
the French ha'd forsaken — though only tenij^oranly their policy 
of assimilation and were prejiared to tok rate the continuance of 
administration by thi- Bey on a basis of native law and custom. 
The external relations of Tunisia, however, were to 1 m‘ the affair 
of the ‘ protector ’ Power exclusively. I'ntil the (ireat War the 
dualism in government worked fairly well, but it became increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory’ and irritating to the l-nuich who have rarely 
shown enthusia.sm for ' indirect nile At the same time the 
commerce of the towns, which contain a high jx-rri'iitage of the 
total population,* was generally prosjHToiis and there was little 
unrest amongst the Natives. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century I'raiice had Ho 
longer serious expectation of greatly extending the area of ' official 
colonization ’ to which reference has been made. Consequently 
the expropriation of nativc-owmed land in Tunisia was on a smaller 

* The historical tact of TutiLsia as one of the principal granaries and 
vineyards of the Homan Empire was recalled. 

* The city of Tunis, with 36.), .^oo inhabitants in 1946, has about one- 
ninth of the total population of Tunisia. 
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TrSt not nearly so 

® community life as in the latter territo^. 

^ 11 emphasis on the introduction of 

numerous small-farming colonists the French Government 
prelcrrocl to encourage the establishment of large land-owning 
capitalists compani(‘s and individuals — for the development 
of agriculture, especially vine-growing, on a scale comparable 
to that o^f Algeria. A model was provided by the company- 
owned^ Enfida estate, of more than 200,000 acres, on the 
' sahel ' between Tunis and Susa. It was there that experiments 
were mad(* with the metayage system of farming which was 
later extended to practically the wiiole of the cultivated land 
of the Protectorate. In France and Italy metayage is still 
common. It is a system of cultivation of land for a proprietor 
by one who receives m n tiirn a proportion of the harvest, the 
jirojKirtion varying according to soil fertility and other circum- 
stances. By arraiigt nu nt the landlord and the farmer share the 


costs of seed, imjihunents and other equipment. 

T he Liileia (‘ompany employe d not French but native farmers, 
and by siipja^ssing the serfdom, which was permitted by local 
law, it attract<*d immigrants from neighbouring districts. Other 
comjianies were formed on its mod(‘l and by 1914 nearly tw’o 
million acres had been alienated. Of this total the greater part 
was held by companies whose aggn gate membership did not 
(*xc(‘ed 100 j>er>on>. It is true that after the year 1900 France 
made an attcunpt to fo>ter group settlement similar to that of 
Algeria, but it was a belated effort as most of the productive 
land was aln ady absorlx d by the big companies. 

No great advancr in runi-ian agriculture e liowxd the estab- 
lishment of the land ('ompanie^. Wtv early viticulture proved a 
(lisapjx)intment,' and ('er< als wc re then a neccssar}' second choice 
involving a considerable dependence on labour from Southern 
Italy, (iradually, however, the olive came to the fore as the princi- 
pal product of commercial agriculture — the zone of its maximum 
cultivation bring thi' soiitluTii ' saheF between Susa and Sfax, 
where: metavage was introdiiceil about the clc')se of last century. 
T he oil of Sfax has a high reputation and much of it is exported 


ttrltaly. 

In recent \ears there has been a tendency for the large estates 
to be dividc'ci into smaller units under the complete control of 
European farmers, h reiich and - ccpially numerous Italian. One 
of the areas of succ'essful small-farming is the Medjt^rda \ alley 
that opens on to the* Plain of liinis. Ihe Italians greatly 


* In 19^0 there were i jo. 000 acres untlcr the vine, which may bo 
compared with nearly one million acres in Algeria. 

26 
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\Sfwar immediately after the First 

wi for a consequence of serious Moslem unrest, there 

? French proprietors, many of whom 

^Id their interests to Italian settlers. Native revolt was largely 
attempt on the part of France to obtain control over 
lands held by religious foundations in the north of the Protec- 
torate. Because of its relative proximity to the Senussi strong- 
holds, Tunisia be fore the First World War was more directly 
affected than were Algeria and Morocco by the fanaticism of 
that Confederation of the desert. The Young Tunisians, always 
tending to be Francophobe and already influenced by Senussi 
propaganda, were especially aggrieved by the attitude of France 
towards the landed property of the religious foundations. More- 
over, the Trench were deprived of the co-operation of the party of 
tradition — Les Vieux Turbans — and for the first time the opposing 
parties of lunisian politics joined forces. In face of the revolt 
France not only abandoned its attempt to control the lands of the 
religious foundations, but also promised a measure of autonomy 
to the several regions of Tunisia. I'herc followed a division of 
the Protectorate into five zones, each with its council whose 
raison d'etre was to inform the Government of native opinion 
and to administer local affairs. 


(r) Morocco 

Inducements to France to extend her control westwards from 
Algeria were not wanting at the close of the nineteenth century. 
There were the <*conoiTiic attractions of rich and extensive cul- 
tivable lands on the ' tell as well as the most r^^undant timber 
resources in North Africa. Here was a store-house of foodstuffs 
and raw materials for industrial use, still sealed to the outer world 
but likely to be an easy prize to the first adventurous Power that 
should appi'ar. Moreover, a lower density of native population 
on the Moroccan lowlands than on the corresponding lands of 
Algeria wms encouraging to the idea of French colonization. 

From a military point of view the lowlands of Morocco- 
open to the ocean and exix^scil to tlie might of a Power to w^hom 
the sca-entrance was advantageous — provided no real problem : 
biTC as France found to her cost, the tribesmen of the Atlas 
chains were able for long to maintain a stern resistance. The 
State of Morocco whose" institutions had changed little since 
the sixteenth century was isolated at the western extremity 
of the Moslem world, ajid had so declined in authority tha| 
most of its comjxment communities a mosaic of tribes and 
townships — had shaken off all jx)litical allegiance to the ^tM. 
Even within the Sebou Basin— the heart of Morocco— the Sultan 
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only maintained a semblance of power by playing off one town 
against another or by fomenting rivalry between groups of 
tribes. 

The anarchic condition of Western Barbary after 1894 pro- 
vided France with both an excuse and an opportunity for inter- 
vention. At first, in the earliest years of the present century, 
military and commercial penetration proceeded from the Algerian 
side in the region of Ujda and, much farther south, across the 
western extremity of the High Plateaux, in the Figig group of 
oases. On account of its position in relation to trans-Saharan 
communications Figig, occupied by France in 1901, was of critical 
importance : upon it converge a scries of caravan tracks including 
one that crosses the Sahara diagonally from the Chad region. 
Following immediately on the establishment of French authority 
at this southern out{X)st a railway to it was projected, and soon 
completed, from the Oran ‘ tell ', in order to tap the trans-Saharan 
traffic. The line now has its terminus at Colomb Bcchar (some 
80 miles to the south-west of Figig) which may be selected as 
the starting-point of the proposed trans-Saharan railway. 

The advance on the Moroccan ‘ tell ’ from the Algerian Plateau 
— by the back-door as it were — was obviously a most difficult 
route from the military point of view, as the French soon realized. 
In 1903 their diplomacy was preparing the way for a landing on 
the Atlantic coast, and the agreement with Great Britain in 
1904, by which each Power withdrew opjx)sition to the other’s 
interests in Morocco and Egypt, respcctiv(‘ly, made possible the 
launching of the new’ military enterprise, despite the opjwsition 
of Germany that persisted until 1911. In 1907 a force landed at 
Casablanca — soon to replace Tangier as the chief jwrt of Morocco 
— and the military occupation of the Plain of Shawia ^ followed. 
The agriculturists of the Moroccan lowlands w’ere generally 
friendly to the new authority, for they were now secure from 
the raids of desert-border Arabs and Atlas mountaineers. 

General Lyautey, first Resident-General, will always be 
regarded as the architect of the Moroccan Protectorate, rank- 
ing, as a pro-consul, with I.ugard of Nigeria and Galli^ni of 
Madagascar. In a series of brilliant campaigns, before and 
during the Great War, he attached extreme importance to TTic* 
control of the Taza corridor that follows the gap Ixdwecn the 
Riff Atlas and the northernmost part of the Middh; Atlas, and 
provides the only practicable direct route from the Algerian ‘ tell ’ 
to Fez and other principal centres of Morocco. From Fez aiul 
Taza Lyautey advanced into the Moulouya valley where he 
made contact with the earlicst-occgpicd zone of French Morocco 
* Usually written Cbaouia on French maps. 
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extending westwards from Ujda ; and, by the close of the 
ureat War, had taken the preliminary steps towards the con- 
quest of the (ircat Atlas by securing the road from Meknes 
across the Middle Atlas to the upper Moulouya River and to 
lafilelt on the Saharan border.' 

Lyautey was much impressed by the success of ^ indirect 
rule in Nigeria, and the native policy he adopted in Morocco 
bears distinct signs of resemblance to the British West African 
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model. Distinguishing French rule in Morocco from the regime 
ill 'Algeria is gn'atcr flexibility, a consequence of Lyautey's 
di’parture from the normal rigid centralization characteristic of 
French colonial admini.stration. In the several regions of Morocco 
tlie form of ailnunistration is adjusted to particular local condi- 
tions and is generally in harmony with popular tradition and 

* The Mrknes-Tafilcit road .sceured by Lyautey in order to ‘ contain ' 
the Great Atla.'» IVrbers is one ef tlie most important north-south com- 
mercial highways of Barbary. 
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custom, so that there is as little interference as possible on the 
part of the French Government. No attempt was made to 
degrade the spiritual authority of the Sultan who remains 
' Commander of the Faithful His legislative and other secular 
powers — used in co-operation with his Council of Viziers — ^also 
remain, subject to the guidance of the Resident-General. One 
of the most critical of the problems facing Lyautey was the 
policy to be adopted towards the powerful Caids, feudal barons 
of the Great Atlas, in control of large confederations of hillsmcn. 
By recognizing their traditional authority the French Govern- 
ment has, on the whole, gained their co-operation — though 
revolts are not unknowm. The intention of Lyautey was to 
secure the Moroccan lowlands on their southern side by the 
creation of a friendly buffer-state, which would prevent incursions 
from the unconquered Sahara. 

Of rural settlement by French farming colonists there has 
been very little since ' official colonization ' began in 1918 : 
nor is the prospect for such a development very bright in spite 
of the intention of the Government sooner or later to foster 
colonization on the western plains. About one and three-quarter 
million acres have been alienated in preparation for settlement, 
chiefly in the Gharb, Rabat and Shawia districts ; yet as late 
as 1927 it was estimated that there were fewer than 200 French 
farming families established on the land. The Europeans in 
Morocco are essentially town-dwellers and, at the 1947 enumera- 
tion, of their total population (325,000) not less than 40 per cent 
were in Casablanca alone. Other important French communities 
are in Rabat and Ujda, the one on the Atlantic coast, the other 
near the Algerian frontier. The increase of French population 
in Morocco since the war of 1914-18 has b<?en projwrtionatcly 
higher than in either Algeria or Tuni.sia, and the total was 
actually trebled between 1911 and 1936. 

Despite the policy of free trade for Morocco, avowed by France 
when the Protectorate was established, much the greater part of 
the imports and nearly half the exports are handled at French 
ports, especially Marseilles. The economic value of Morocco to 
France rests partly on its cereal output which is obtained mainly 
from the extensive plains of the west. The production “Uf 
wheat in Barbary normally varies between 15 and 20 million 
quintals amiually, which may be compared with the amount 
for France — approximately 90 quintals. 

Although without navigable waterways Morocco has a con- 
siderable number of streams valuable for irrigation purposes — 
particularly the Sebou, Umm er Rbi'a and Moulouya ; and 
the French have not delayed in tlieir policy of increasing tlie 
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^tiyable area by utilizing the resources of the rivers. At 
f the Umm er Rbi'a, a barrage has been constructed 

for .the imgation of about 125,000 acres that are at present 
in the condition of steppe, and another in the Sebou valley 
will ultimately make possible the cultivation of half-a-'inillion 
acres. 

MINERAL EXPLOITATION IN NORTH-WEST AFRICA 

It is unfortunate that the region is poor in mineral fuels, but 
there is a considerable variety of other deposits, amongst which 
two phosphate of lime and iron ore — are of outstanding impor- 
tance and widespn ad occurrence, and have greatly raised the 
status of the Barbary countries in world trade. 

1 he enormous resourct*s of phosphate — invaluable as a soil 
fertilizer — provide an outjnit which, beginning a comparatively 
few years ago, is now, taking the three French territories together, 
the greatest in the world. ^ In Tunisia the phosphate rock is* 
mined chiefly in the neighbourhood of Gafsa, north of the Shott 
Jerid, by the Compa^nie des Phosphates de Gafsa, whose annual 
output has e.xceeded two million metric tons out of a total of 
more than three million tons for the Protectorate. In Algeria 
also phosphate s constitute the greater part of the accessible 
mineral wealth and, until a recent decline associated with the 
general trade deprc<^.^ion of IQ30-3, annual production was about 
one million metric tons. Mining occurs chiefly in the districts 
of Tebessa — on the interior plateau, near the Tunisian frontier 
— and Tocqueville, south of the Tt‘ll Atlas and to the north of 
the great Sholt el Hodna. Although mining T phosphate rock 
ill French Morocco btgan as rectuitly as 1921 the output is 
already on a vei v big scale — over one and a half million tons in 
1930. The ilistrict uutstaiuling in production is near Kourigha, 
about 60 miles to the south-east of Casablanca, from which 
port the greater part of tlio output is shipped to France. French 
Barbary now controls the world s phosphate markets, particu- 
larly by n'ason of the Tunisian supplies, and produces about 
one-half of the world output. 

m.m The Barbary iron-ores are generally of high quality — there 
is much haematite— and from the standpoint of the industrial 
needs of Great Britain are the most valuable product of the region. 
They differ in their higher content of metallic iron from the very 
extensive * minettc * ore^ of I.orraine, the restoration of which to 
France has raised that country to the position of foremost iron- 

» The production of the Uiiited States was exceeded between 1927 

ud 1931- 
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producing Power of Europe. Amongst all African territories 
Algeria leads in production — 1,600,000 tons were mined in 1947 — 
the ore being obtained in several widely-separated localities whose 
importance justifies their enumeration below. They include the 
westernmost littoral of Oran Province ; the upper Chelif valley, 
especially around Miliana ; the neighbourhood of Wenza and 
Bou Kadra which are close to the Tunisian border and north of 
the railway terminus of Tebessa. Tunisian output of iron-ore 
was almost as considerable — 696,000 tons in 1948 — and the 
workings are fairly widespread throughout the highlands of the 
north-west of the Protectorate. In Morocco it is the Spanish 
zone that is outstanding in this respect. Haematite is mined 
near Melilla and the output exceeded one and a half million tons 
in a recent year. 


THE CITIES OF BARBARY 

To-day most of the great cities are on the sea-board, although 
this is more true of Algeria and Tunisia than of Morocco, where 
Fez, Meknes and Marrakesh dominate the urban life of the 
interior. The ever-increasing importance of maritime position 
is an inevitable consequence of the re-orientation in Barbary 
affairs during the last hundred years and of the removal of 
the isolation that formerly governed the relations of the region 
with the outer world. Despite the attention to mineral exploita- 
tion, to which reference has been made, mining and industrial 
developments dependent on it are either too immature or too 
dispersed geographically to have produced a great urban con- 
centration in the interior, comparable, say, to Johannesburg. 
The commercial inter-dependence of France and her nearest 
African Dependencies is now so close as to mean a great recrudes- 
cence of activity at some of the old seaports of the Barbary 
coast. And so we find, especially in the case of Morocco, that 
several cities of the interior, whose age-long functions have been 
those of market and road-centre, are now overshadowed by the 
towns of the Atlantic and Mediterranean fringe. Only one of 
the four former capitals of Morocco — namely the city-port of 
Rabat — has retained its old status under the French r^gime«l* 

Until the beginning of this century Tangier was the first 
port of Western Barbary. In subsequent years it suffered from 
international rivalries arising out of the Balance of Power in 
the Western Mediterranean that involved France, Great Britain, 

* The Sultan usually resides at Rabat — also the head-quarters of the 
French Administration — ^though he pays occasional visits to the other 
old capitals, Fez, Meknea and Marrakesh. 
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Spain and Germany. Its situation at the outer porch to the 
Mediterranean entrance was too critical for any one of the mari- 
time Powers to be allowed to remain in sole possession. As this 
was the dominating consideration it follows that the interests of 
Tangier as a natural outlet to the Gharb were not taken into 
account ; and finally the port was politically detached from its 
hinterland. Then again, the selection by France of a port more 
suitably placed in relation to her own zone of Morocco meant 
the rise of Casablanca at the expense of Tangier. One recent 
development that will, however, benefit the latter is the comple- 
tion of a railway — a joint French and Spanish enterprise — 
between it and Fez ; although in the present state of national 
tempers France, as any other country in her place, is not likely 
to permit the diversion of traffic from Casablanca to a port not 
under her own control. 

Prior to 1914 there were attempted agreements between 
France and Germany and between France and Spain in regard 
to the status of Tangier and of a zone extending 10 miles round 
it. It was not until 1923 that Tangier received its charter as 
a city-poit, with permanently neutral international status. In 
1940 Spanish Moroccan troops occupied Tangier, and Spain was 
virtually in control of the City and its Zone until 1945, when 
the Spanish Government was required to retire and international 
rule was restored. The present regime is temporary onl}-, and 
an international conference to revise the status of Tangier and 
reorganize its government is awaited. 

The former French military base of Casablanca (the ' White 
House ' — a name derived from its Portuguese foundation in the 
sixteenth century) has developed into the recognized commercial 
gateway of Morocco, where over 80 per cent of the overseas trade 
of the French Protectorate is handled. There is little natural 
shelter for shipping, but the roadstead is deep and, unlike other 
Moroccan ports, is untroubled by estuarine silting. Construc- 
tional work on the artificial harbour began in 1913 and the 
port is now protected by two extensi\ e breakwaters. Although 
now {1948) a vigorous city of 600,000 (including 130,000 Euro- 
peans), as recently as 1908 Casablanca was a stagnating settle- 
mEnt of only i(f,ooo persons. The rate of growth has been so 
rapid that Marrakesh, recently the largest Moroccan city, has 
been displaced in rank ; yet, there is no real comparison between 
the two, for in addition to their very different functions— one 
an Atlantic seaport, the other an oasis on the threshold of the 
Sahara — Casablanca is an entirely modern town, very conscious 
of its modernity ; whilst, on the other hand, the centuries-old 
traditions of Marrakesh still dominate its urban life. 
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The physical form of Morocco is such as to favour decentrali- 
zation and the growth of separate political entities, each with 
its capital and approximating to a physical unit, rather than 
centralization and the evolution of a single great metropolitan 
focus. Fez and Marrakesh are the regional centres that have 
been most notable throughout Moroccan history. Each has had 
the status of a capital for long periods, and during times of weak 
central authority they have been the centres of the principal 
rival factions in Morocco.^ 

Since its foundation early in the ninth century the prestige 
of Fez in the Moslem world has surpassed that of any city of 
Barbary, and this old capital still retains its function as the 
western head-quarters of Islam — the ‘ Mecca of the West ', as it 
has been called. In modern times there has been deterioration 
rather than progress in most aspects of its civic life, though its 
situation in the fertile Sebou Basin and, more especially, within 
the easily-irrigated district where the Sebou head-streams con- 
verge, together with its position in relation to theTaza ‘ corridor ' 
from the Algerian ‘ tell ’ by way of Ujda, are likely always to com- 
mand considerable status for the city. Situated at an altitude 
of 1200 feet, Fez is within a narrow valley cut into the Moroccan 
platform and fed by abundant waters, which are canalized for 
the benefit of the city. The water supply is more dependable 
and generous than that of any other town of the interior, and 
helps to account for the enduring importance of Fez at succes- 
sive periods since its foundation in a.d. 8o6. In the thirteenth 
century its population was probably about 400,000, or more 
than twice that of the modern city. Apart from its vigorous 
commercial and industrial life, especially associated with leather- 
work and silks, which is carried on in the stifling atmosphere of 
its congested ‘ suks ’ and alleys, Fez remains the religious and 
intellectual capital of Morocco. Here are the sanctuary of the 
revered Moulay Idris, and the University of Karauiyine. Less 
than 40 miles to the south-west is Meknes (Mequinez), also a 
former capital, and the close proximity of these two cities is 
evidence of the importance of the southern parts of the Sebou 
Basin in the social and political as well as in the commercial 
life of old Morocco. 

Marrakesh * in the valley of the Tcnsift shared in the general 
decay of prosperity that preceded the arrival of the French. 
As the southern capital, founded in a.d. 1062, the city has been 
almost continpously concerned with the organization of the 

^ For a valuable paper by Miss A. Garnett on the old capitals of 
Morocco, V. Scott. Geog. Magazine, January, 1928. 

* Sometimes erroneouslv known as Morocco City. 
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defence of settled Morocco against Saharan and Atlas tribesmen, 
and its relations with the lofty defiles across the Great Atlas 
chain have therefore been intimate. Marrakesh is 20 miles 
from the foot of the Great Atlas, whose snow-covered crests form 
the southern horizon and provide the greatest possible contrast 
with the desiccated, brown plain, in the midst of which the city 
is situated. Surrounded by palms, the town resembles a great 
Saharan oasis. It is a vast market, both for the Atlas mountain 
people and for the Saharan nomads, who there exchange skins, 
hides and dates for cereals and European merchandise. In size 
of population — 237,000 in 1946 — Marrakesh is superior even to 
Fez, but its part in the life of Morocco has not been as dominating 
as that of the latter. 

Of the Algerian cities Algiers and Constantine are most 
worthy of the small space available here. Occupying a midway 
position along the Algerian coast the first of these cities is provided 
with a spacious and artificially-sheltered harbour, though the 
urban settlement itself is closely walled-in by the scarps of the 
coastal ranges, and so is limited to a narrow extension along the 
littoral. Apart from important bunkering activities its trade, 
both export and import, is mainly with Marseilles ; and these two 
cities that were, in a recent year, first and second respectively 
among French ports in amount of tonnage cleared,^ have grown 
to their present eminence in close association with each other. 
Algiers does not monopolize the external trade of Algeria as does 
Casablanca in the case of French Morocco, and its share both of 
the export and of the import trade is considerably less than 50 
per cent. Because of the great extent, from east to west, of the 
narrow ‘ tell ' zone and of its discontinuous character (through the 
interruption of ranges and ' massifs ’) it may be understood why 
Algeria possesses a series of ports, for most of which the effective 
hinterland is narrowly restricted. So we have, in addition to 
Algiers, Oran, Philippeville, Bougie, Bone and others. Con- 
stantine with about 125,000 inhabitants is chief of the inland 
cities of Algeria, and lies about 50 miles from the coastal site 
occupied by its port of Philippeville. It is a natural fortress and 
when, in 1837, captured by the French its possession granted the 
'latter virtual cdntrol of the entire eastern ‘ tell ’ of Algeria and 
made possible an offensive against the unsubdued hiUsmen of 
Kabylia. 

Tunis is unapproached in size of population by any town in 
the eastern Protectorate : indeed, there is no other that equals 

1 Marseilles is, of course, easily of greater consequence ; and it is to 
be noted that a considerable proportion of the tonnage counted as cleared 
from Algiers is coal in bunkers. 
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more than one-fifth of its 364,500 inhabitants (census of 1946). 
The townspeople are very varied in composition, and Tunis is a 
rare case of a North African city whose non-Moslems almost 
equal its Moslems. Islamic religionists are represented in the 
proportion of rather more than one-third, the remainder of the 
population being made up largely of Italians (46,000), French 
(66,000) and Jews (34,000). As a port it derives great advantage 
from its place where the ‘ tell ' of North Tunisia, including the 
Medjerda valley, merges with the olive-growing coastlands of 
the east, most notably the ‘ sahel ' of Susa. But until recently 



Fig. 87. — Tunis — City and Port. The map shows tin* out-port — La Guuk-Ue — 
and the canalized approach to the city of Tunis 


Tunis was land-locked and dependent on an out-port — Goulctte. 
In 1893 a sea-channel about 6 miles long was constructed and 
finally deepened to 28 feet, so opening the old port to sea-borne 
traffic once more. 

Although the Saharan lands, that for administrative con- 
venience are attached to the three French Dependencies, lie 
outside the scope of this chapter, it is not inappropriate at thU> 
point to mention that the oases of the southern territories of 
Algeria have in many cases an almost urban character. Such 
are the oases of Touggourt (Souf) with 12,500 inhabitants and of 
Ghardaia (Mzab) with 11,000, whose life is discussed in an admir- 
able chapter of Human Geography by Professor J. Brunhes. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SYSTEM OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The introduction to Barbary of modem transport came with 
the establishment of the first French colony in the Plain of 
Mitidja. Then was built a railway from Algiers to Blida, in the 
extreme south of the Plain and about 30 miles from the capital. 
In different parts of the central ‘ tell separate lines were con- 
structed and, by joining, provided the east-west railway axis of 
modem Algeria : such were the lines Algiers to Oran ; Philippe- 
ville to Constantine ; Constantine to Algiers. Tunis was the 
obvious choice as centre for a railway system when the French 
established their Protectorate over Eastern Barbary. From it 
the main lines are {a) to Susa, [b) to Bizerta, (c) a western line 
penetrating the Medjerda valley and making contact with the 
Algerian system. Owing to surveillance by Germany the French 
in Morocco were virtually prevented from undertaking railway 
construction until 1912, while in more recent years there has 
been greater attention to motor-roads than to permanent way 
extensions. The main lines of the Moroccan railway net include 
a westein prolongation of the Algerian system via Ujda, Taza, 
Fez, Meknc.7, Rabat to Casablanca — part being widened to broad 
gauge as recently as 1933 — and the line from Fez to Tangier. 
It was not until 1928 that the foremost city of the south — Mar- 
rakesh — was connected by broad-gauge railway to Casablanca 
and the cities of the Sebou Basin. With remarkable energy 
motor-road constmetion was undertaken during the Great War 
in order to make possible the thorough conquest of the Protec- 
torate. The arterial road of Morocco follows, as one would 
expect, the great east-west corridor from the Algerian ‘ tell ' by 
way of Ujda, Taza and Fez, and terminates at Casablanca. 

The development of communications in Barbary is closely 
associated with the project of one or more railways and motor- 
roads traversing the Sahara and having terminal points at rail- 
heads in Southern Algeria. At two places the Algerian railway 
system reaches the Sahara : from the Oran ‘ tell ’ one line leads 
across the High Plateaux— actually traversing the Shott-esh- 
.S,\jprgwi — and tjjrough the Saharan Atlas by Ain Sefra to Colomb 
Bechar; while another brings the important oasis-group of 
Touggourt into contact with the eastern centres of Algeria, 
especially Constantine, and follows a difficult course immediately 
to the west of the Aures Massif. 

In 1927 the French Government appointed the Trans-Saharan 
Commission to investigate possible routes for a desert railway 
that should link Algeria Jo French West Africa. The Com- 
misi^on finally decided to recommend a line from Colomb Bechar 
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to Gao, on the middle Niger, from which there should be two 
branches, one to Niamey much lower down the Niger valley, 
the other to Segou in the * delta ’ of the upper middle Niger. 
Such a line, commercially the most promising, would naturally 
take advantage of the Tuat group of oases which, to the north- 
west of the Ahaggar Plateau, provide the most prominent con- 
verging point for caravans throughout the interior of the Sahara. 
Although the Commission definitely took the view that a trans- 
Saharan railway would be preferable to a motor-road there is a 
good deal of doubt if it will ever be biJllt, in view of the inevitably 
high costs of construction and maintenance and of its probably 
precarious earning capacity. Already motor transport has 
proved practicable — the Sahara was first traversed by automobile 
about fifteen years ago — and regular services, both military and 
commercial, have been in operation for some years between 
Algeria and the Niger and Chad regions. 

The caravan traffic across the Sahara has long been declining in 
commercial importance, and this — ^in part — because the economic 
resources of the Sudan have been tapped at many points and 
diverted by roads and railways to ports on the Gulf of Guinea. 
But it remains worthy of considerable attention and, for the 
student of historical geography especially, offers a particularly 
attractive subject for investigation. Certain of the more impor- 
tant caravan tracks still used, or in use until recently, are men- 
tioned below and the accompanying map will amplify the informa- 
tion set out in the text. It is not unlikely, when the Sahara 
is crossed by a network of motor- and railway-routes, that the 
principal arteries will approximate fairly closely in direction to 
those of the days of camel transport. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century two great trade 
routes — among the oldest in the world — gathered to themselves 
the main share of the traffic passing between the Western Sudan 
and the Barbary States. One was the ‘ Road of the West ', 
from Timbuktu to Marrakesh, by way of Taghaza and the Telouet 
Pass, through the Great Altas : the other lay between the ' sahel ’ 
of Timisia and Kano and, narrowly skirting the Ahaggar Plateau, 
used the oases of Air and Ghadames (where the desert territories^ 
of Italian Libya, Algeria and Tunisia converge^. The joum^ 
by camel along each of these tracks usually occupied as much as 
eight weeks. Although proved by centuries of experience to be 
the most satisfactory lines of north-to-south communication in 
the Western and Central Sahara, respectively, these routes 
traverse vast stretches that are entirely waterless.^ 

* In 1805 a caravan returning to Morocco from Timbuktu perished 
from thirst, the loss being 2000 men and about the same number of camels. 
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Apart from the former gold traffic along the Timbuktu- 
Marrakesh route, salt was and still is of great consequence as a 
staple of long-distance trade across the Sahara. Down to the 
closing years of the sixteenth century the middle Niger region 
depended mainly on the salt-pans of Taghaza, which lies some 
400 miles to the west of the Tuat oases : before the end of the 
century, however, the Songhai people discovered and began to 
exploit the abundant salt resources of Taodeni, much nearer to 
the Sudan than is Taghaza. At neither of these salt-fields was 
there an adequate supply of water or food, and in no sense were 



Fig. 88. — Principal Caravan Routes of the Western and Central SaJiara (at the 
close of the nineteenth century) 

(N.B. — Land over 3000 feet shown in black.) 


they oases. Indeed, it may be said also of Timbuktu that this 
great caravan-centre likewise depended entirely upon imported 
prcfrisions : its function was and is solely that of an entrepot. 

In the commerce of the Kano-Air-Ghadames-Tunisia ‘ road ’ 
salt again was of outstanding value. Agades, in the Air country 
— one of the best camel pasture lands in the Sahara — retained 
its trading status in the nineteenth century, mainly through the 
organization of the immense caravan that carried salt to the 
Hausa States. Every autumn a vast assemblage of men and 
camels — ^the latter alone usuiUy more than 20,000 — ^set out from 
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Air for Bilma, the chief centre of the Kawar oasis from which 
the salt was obtained. On the return a short halt was made at 
Agades, after which the caravan moved south to Sokoto and 
Kano. On the way back to Air corn and textiles, received in 
exchange for salt, provided the cargoes. 
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CHAPTER Vll 
THE NILE VALLEY 

(with special reference to EGYPT) 

A mongst African lands Egypt is exceptional, not only by 
reason of the great antiquity and high achievements of 
its former civilization, but also on account of the many 
centuries during which its territory, great river and the life of 
its peopl e have been familiar to the giyilizcd world. According 
to tne principles of regional geography Egypt is to be associated 
with the lands of similar environmental conditions in South- 
West Asia — especially the flood plains of the Tigris and Euphrates 
— ^which, like the Nile Valley, served as the stage for the evolution 
and decay of advanced civilizations in the ancient world. 

• In its cultural, commercial and political contacts of days 
prior to the late nineteenth century Egypt represented an Asiatic 
rather than an African territory.* Its restricted relations with 
the remainder of the African continent have been due to its 
position as a river-land inset within a vast, encircling desert, and 
detached from the civilizations of the Sudan, except where the 
fertile riparian strip of the Nile leads to the Negro domain. The 
Asiatic orientation of Egypt is an instance where the popularly- 
accepted division of the world into continents should not be 
allowed to obscure the natural association of the constituent 
parts of a major region, whose limits surmount conventional 
boundaries. 

The Nile whose length, measured from a source near Lake 
Tanganyika, is estimated as 4060 miles was easily the greatest 
river of the world known to the ancients. To the early Egyptians 
its vast volume, flowing northwards through fhe rainless dSSert, 
was an unsolved mystery, and to the Greeks also, though it is 
true that the latter propounded a variety of theories concerning 
the origins of the mighty stream. In the words of Diodorus 
(i. 36) who travelled in Egypt between 60 and 57 B.c. — ‘ The 
rising of the Nile is a phenomenon which astounds those who 
see it and appears quite incredible to those who hear of it. For, 
^ As recently as 1914 Egypt was a vassal state of the Turkish Empire. 
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whereas other rivers, shrink about the summer solstice and grow 
smaller and smaller from that pint onwards, the Nile zdone 
begins to swell, and its waters risi day by day until in the end 
they overflow almost the whole of Egypt The salient features 
of its regime were not known until late in the nineteenth century, 
and were then described by E. Lonbardini in his Essai sur I'hydro- 
logie du Nil. Not before the beginning of the present century, 
however, was it learned that the aatumn floods of Egypt are due 
almost entirely to the contributicn of the Blue Nile : down to 
that time the highest levels were believed to be due as much to 
the White Nile as to the afore-iaentioned river, whose source 
is on the Abyssinian Plateau. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE NILE VALLEY 

If a longitudinal section of the main valley be taken from the 
foot of the Equatorial Plateau to the Mediterranean coast, three 
reaches, distinct in their respectiv( gradients, are apparent. The 
flist, about 900 miles in length, extends from Bor, below Mongalla, 
to beyond Khartoum, and a very low gradient nowhere exceed- 
ing 1 : 10,000 is maintained throughout, rapids being absent. 
Then from the Shabluka gorge, about 50 miles below Khartoum, 
as far a^ the First Cataract (immediately above Aswan) there is 
a stretch of nearly 1200 miles, where the bed is alternately, (a) of 
low gradient, usually with sandstone as the surface rock, and (6) 
of comparatively abrupt, broken descent over outcropping crystal- 
line rocks that provide the famots five ' cataracts ’, or series of 
rapids.^ Below Aswan, the third reach is, like the first, of low 
uninterrupted gradient, approximately i : 14,000, over a distance 
of about 700 miles. 

/ The Nile enters Egypt a little to the north of the Second 
Cataract, w'hich is above Wadi Haifa, and for about 250 miles — 
save at Aswan where resistant igueous and metamorphic rocks 
appear in the rapids of the First Cataract — flows over sandstone 
in a narrow valley, on the average less than 2 miles across.* 
Northwards again, for about 500 miles, the Vcilley is a level-floored 
groove, averaging 10-14 miles in width, in a limestone plateau, and 
is1!Uclosed by s(ftirps rising in places to 1500 feet above the river 
level. From Nag Hammadi to Caiio, the width of cultivated land 
is about 10 miles, outside of which there is a border of unfarmed 
land, sandy or stony in character. It is very noticeable on a 
fairly large-scaled map that for the last 200 miles of its course, 

•The aggregate drop in the river-bed over this section of 1200 miles 
is about 800 feet. ^ 

* At one point the valley is only about 220 yards wide. 
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form is in the extreme east where highly resistant crystalline 
rocks (gneiss, granite, &c.) and metamorphosed sediments 
(slate and schist) rise to over 5000 feet and re^esent a northerly 
extension of the ancient plateau of Abyssinia. These eastern 
highlands of Egypt and the Sudan have been much affiec^ h(y 
folding and fracturing, as well as by age-long erosive actimi, as 
witness the deep and widespread dissection of their sor&c& 
Elsewhere the continental core is not widely expos^, but is 
generally overlaid by limestone or sandstone, which sediments are 
of either Cretaceous or early Tertiary origin. Other districts in 
which the crystalline basis is exposed include part of the Gezira — 
the tract between the lower White and lower Blue Niles — ^and 
large areas in the province of Kordofan. 

From Khartoum northwards to the Egypt-Sudan frontier 
widely-develo|)ed horizontal beds of sandstone have weathered 
into flat or slightly undulating plains, relieved by flat-topped 
tabular hills. Northwards across Egypt the sedimentary rocte 
are of successively younger strata, a consequence of their dip 
being more abrupt than the decline of the surface of the country 
towards the Mediterranean. Within the Mediterranean fringe of 
Egypt, but outside the Delta, the altitude is low— less than 600 
feet from sc a-level— and much of this northern plain is composed 
of easily-weathered Miocene limestone. 

The alluvium of the outer part of the Nile Delta is increasing 
only at a very slow rate, owing to the river depositing much the 
greater part of its load of silt before approaching the sea-board — 
a condition of things to which the artificial control of the river, 
especially marked in recent years, has contributed. It is con- 
ceivable that at a not-too-distant date, a result of ever- 
increasing demands for water on the part of expanding agriculture, 
there will not be, even during time of flood, any discharge from 
the Nile into the Mediterranean. As it is, during the low season 
of the Nile none of its water is permitted to run to waste into the 
sea. 

The Delta is a monotonous plain with its greatest width — 
155 miles — ^between Alexandria and Port Said, and extends 100 
miles from north to south. Its alluvium, including the debris of 
Abyssinian basalt and the most fertile soil in Africa, varies in 
depth from 50 to 75 feet. Towards the seaw’ard border there is 
a considerable amount of salt-marsh and a number of extensive 
lagoons, one of the latter— Lake Menzala— bounded on the east 
by the Suez Canal, having an area of nearly 800 sq. mUes. The 
reclamation of this water-logged part of the Delta wiU ultimately 
be undertaken by pumping operations, made necessary by the 
very slight elevation above*sea-level. 
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THE NILE WATERS 

In the earliest years of this century, when the modern phase of 
vast irrigation projects was initiated, the investigation and 
recording of the rise and fall of the Nile floods throughout the 
valley were undertaken with the utmost possible scientific 
accuracy. Nowadays, the discharges of the main stream and of 
its several great tributaries are regularly measured at all points 
critical in irrigation ; and certainly there is no river in the world 
of comparable size whose regime is so well known. This is not 
to say that our geographical and hydrographical knowledge of 
the Nile and its valley is now complete. To take but two 
instances of still deficient information : as yet very little is 
known of the regime of Lake Edward and of its Nile outlet, the 
Semliki River ; whilst owing to recent difficulties associated 
with reconnaissance work in Abyssinia, the same may be said 
of the upper Blue Nile, which provides a very large proportion of 
the autumn flood- waters of Egypt. 

Although the late summer and autumn floods of the Blue Nile 
are very much more abundant than those of the White Nile ^ 
it is the latter that provides the most regular supply all through 
the year : without it there would be very little water in the lower 
Nile during April and May, when 85 per cent of the volume is of 
White Nile origin. It draws from two main sources : first, the 
Equatorial Plateau, where the reservoirs are Lakes Victoria, 
Albert and Edward ; secondly, South-Western Abyssinia, 
drained by the Sobat which enters the main stream more than 

miles beloV the latter's junction with the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
Estimates show that, on the average of the year, Abyssinia and 
the Great Lakes Plateau share appro.ximately equally in their 
contributions to the White Nile. Yet the regimes of the Sobat 
and of the Bahr-el-Jebel are widely different from each other. 

After the final stage in its descent from the Equatorial 
Plateau the Bahr-el-Jebel enters upon a course of some 400 miles, 
crossing the level plains of the Sudan to its junction (in Lake No) 
with the Bahr-el-Ghazal. From Bor (about 90 miles below 
Mongalla) to Khartoum — a distance of well over 800 miles — the 
fall in the bed of the Nile is only 135 feet. Fot the first half'of 
this distance the Nile percolates through vast swamps of pap5Tus 
and reeds : here is the region of the ‘ Sudd ’, a term that refers 
to drifting vegetation, torn from its place of growth and carried 
down-stream, to impede not only navigation but the course of 

* This name, or the native ‘ Bahr-el-Abiad ’, is strictly applied only 
to the river between the junction of the l^ahr-el-Jebel and Bahr-el-Gliazal 
and the junction with the Blue Nile — a distance of over 500 miles. 



Fig. 90 — Tlie Nile : Discharge at Selected Points 

Kambcn, e.g. 75, indicate avcra*;e daily discharge of water in milhoas of cubic mHros. 
Pobtical bovmdanes shown by dotted Line. 
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the rivdr itself. Since 1903, ho\vever, a navigable channel has 
been kept comparatively free from * sudd Throu gh spreading 
out over a vast area in tiiis region the Bahr-el-Jebel loses half its 
volume by means of evaporation.* At the same time, the swamps 
and lagoons, by their great absorptive capacity, regulate the out- 
flow, so that there is a relatively small variation in the discharge 
into the White Nile. Deepening of the channel of the Bahr-el- 
Jebel, to prevent the dispersal of the river through a maze of 
swamps and lagoons, would be an immense enterprise, too ambitious 
on its financial side even in a land where the irrigation engineer 
is accustomed to working and planning on a gigantic scale. 

The Bahr-el-Ghazal, the most negligible of the big Nile tribu- 
taries in respect of amount of discharge, suffers to a greater 
extent than the Bahr-el-Jebel from dispersal through swamps 
^d, in consequence, from excessive evaporation. Very little of 
its water, in fact, ever reaches the White Nile. 

The proportions of Bahr-el-Jebel water supplied by the three 
plateau reservoirs, respectively — ^namely Lakes Victoria, Albert 
and Edward — ^are fairly accurately known in the cases of the first 
two only. The last-named is still an obscure factor in the hydro- 
logy of the equatorial Nile. Down-stream from Mongalla as 
far as Lake No the river receives no tributary of importance, 
and even as far away from the Great Lakes as Mongalla (over 
300 miles from the northern end of Lake Albert) 80 per cent of 
the river water is derived from Lakes Victoria and Albert 
together.* On account of its low ratio of area to volume. Lake 
Albert is an ideal natural reservoir : moreover, its volume could 
be greatly increased artificially, without adding correspondingly 
to the area exposed to evaporation, by reason of the steepness of 
its shores. And it is generally held by irrigation authorities that, 
for the maximum development of Egypt’s agricultural resources, 
the water of this lake must be utilized to a much greater extent 
than at present. 

The reader will recall that the shallow Victoria Nyanza, 
itself occupying the centre of a wide, shallow depression in the 
Equatorial Plateau, is within a region of rather indecisive drain- 
age — ^a circumstance largely due to the encumbering vegetation 
and to the swamps in the valleys of the basiq. Only in sipAll 
fraction of the rain that falls over the basin reaches the lake, 
whilst the outflow (Victoria Nile) represents only about one- 

* The discharge into the White Nile is only 13,000-14,000 cub'ic feet 
per second compared with 31,000-28,000 cubic feet at low water at Gondo- 
koro near the Uganda frontier. 

* It is to be remembered that the Victoria Nyanza supplies more than 
half the water that drains into Lake Albert. 
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quarter of the rain that falls directly upon the sur&ce of Victoria 
Nyanza. So that as a feeder of the Sudan Nile the widest African 
lake is greatly restricted in its usefulness, taking into account 
its magnitude and the abundant precipitation over its basin. 

Annual flooding of the Sobat, to which is due much the greats 
part of the variation in level of the White Nile, is a consequence of 
the Abyssinian summer monsoon. In its lower and middle courses, 
especially down-stream from the junction of its principal affluents, 
the Baro and Pibor, the Sobat crosses plains where its inunda- 
tions are widespread. Slow percolation of the flood waters 
through the lagoons and swamps of the inundated zone dela)^ 
for as much as three months the occurrence of high level at the 
outlet to the White Nile. The rains that swell the Sobat com- 
mence over its upper valley in April, and fade away in October : 
yet, in the lower reaches of the river, the greatest volume is 
delayed until November-December, after which the fall of level 
is rapid. Up-stream to Lake No, and even farther, the Sobat 
floods pond up the White Nile, and this temporary damming of 
the main stream is an important contributory cause of the 
formation of ‘ sudd '. 

Of the three great Abyssinian affluents of the Nile the Bahr- 
el-Azrak (Blue Nile) is easily of first importance. Unfortimately 
for Egypt and the Sudan, practically the entire catchment area 
of this great river is in Abyssinia, where British and Egyptian 
penetration, for the purpose of water-control, has not been wel- 
come, and where no sjnnpathetic interest in the irrigation of Egypt 
can be expected. The need for a vast reservoir on the upper Blue 
Nile is urgent, and for it an enlarged Lake Tana — ^the source of 
the river at an altitude of 5800 feet — s^', ns the obvious choice. 
In its regime the Blue Nile somewhat resembles the Sobat, the 
main distinction being the more rapid passage of its flood waters 
into the main stream. River level begins to rise in June, and at 
Khartoum the maximum is reached about the first week in 
September, a period when the Abyssinian river is bearing fifteen 
times the volume of water in the White Nile. Further resembling 
the Sobat, the Blue Nile, when in flood, ponds up the White Nile — 
in this case for about 280 miles above Khartoum.^ In Aug^t 
and September {nuch the greater part of the water from which 
Egypt benefits is of Blue Nile origin, for then the lower White 
Nile is virtually a lake which, until the subsidence of the Blue 
Nile torrent, is obstructed in its outflow. One other factor of 
special note concerning the floods of the Blue Nile is the vast 
amount of silt carried down from the Abyssinian Plateau and 

» Above Khartoum for about 500 miles the gradient of the bed of 
the White Nile is only 0 6 inch per mile. 
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deposited in the narrow trench of the Nile : it has been the great 
fertilizing agency in the agriculture of Egypt for thousands 
of years. 

During the autumn floods the maximum volume of the Nile 
is measured immediately below the confluence of the main stream 
and the Atbara, i.e. about 1700 miles from the Mediterranean 
coast. The Atbara’s torrenti«il flow, like that of the Blue Nile, 
is limited to summer and early autumn, and a chain of pools 
replaces the stream during the low season. Farther towards the 
sea, without further addition to its volume, the Nile is progres- 
sively reduced by means of evaporation, seepage and the demands 
of irrigation. The small winter rainfall of the Mediterranean 
fringe is either absorbed by the soil or evaporated, and none of it 
affects the Nile volume. 

One of the most critical periods in the Egyptian year is early 
January, when the Blue Nile has practically exhausted its con- 
tribution. At this time, however, the Sobat is still furnishing a 
considerable supply — for reasons mentioned earlier — while the 
two natural but very temporary reservoirs of the White Nile, 
above the confluences of, respectively, the Blue Nile and Sobat 
with the main stream, are now draining away to extend the period 
of flood in the lower Nile valley. By the end of January the 
temporary lakes of the White Nile have disappeared, whilst the 
Abyssinian supplies from all three great tributaries are of little 
account ; and, from this time until June, Egypt has depended 
mainly — before the very modem practice of water-storage — upon 
the comparatively regular volume brought by the Bahr-el-Jebel 
from the Great Lakes Plateau. 

Scientific forecasting of the Nile floods is exercising the minds 
of meteorologists almost as much as the attempts to foretell the 
strength of the Indian monsoon. Indeed, a relationship, still 
undetermined, is believed to exist between these two phenomena. 
Long-range forecasting of the height of the Nile is quite impos- 
sible at this stage, for it depends partly on observations at many 
stations over many years, and such records are not yet. Further- 
more, the factors that go to the making of the Abyssinian mon- 
soon are by no means certainly known, dependent as they are 
upon the meteorological a.ssociation of Abyssinia with other 
regions, e.g. Central Africa, and with the southern oceans, whose 
meteorology is very inadequately ascertained. A theory high in 
favour to-day is that the Ethiopian rains come from the South 
Atlantic and not from the Indian Ocean ; but, for a full investi- 
gation of this and any alternative theory, it will be necessary 
over an extended period to co-ordinate meteorological data for 
a large part of the Southern Hemi^here, 
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On the other hand, forecasting for short periods ahead — 
usually a few months only — that is based on experience of the 
regime of the Nile is of proved value. It is especially useful in 
Egypt, more particularly in connexion with the hlling and 
emptying of the immense Aswan Reservoir, to which reference 
is made later. The discharges at different stations in the upper 
parts of the basin are known, and from this information, 
allowing for delays in flow due to ponding-up and percolation 
through lagoons and swamps, the volume of the flood likely to 
reach the lower Nile, together with its approximate time of arrival 
and duration, can be foretold with fair precision. Recently has 
been undertaken a compilation of evidence concerning the Nile 
floods for some 1300 years of the past.^ During that span of 
time the maximum levels of the Nile are known for all years, 
excepting about 200 for which there is no record : but it appears 
that no periodicity, sufficiently emphasized to be of value, has 
been discovered. 


IRRIGATION IN EGYPT 

The use of irrigation as an aid to cultivation began almost 
certainly in Egypt, where there is clear evidence that prior to 
2000 B.C., the inhabitants were accustomed to baling water from 
the river on to their farmed plots. The ' shaduf ', a simple 
contrivance for lifting water by bucket, has been employed 
from very early times down to the present day, and other devices 
for raising water from river or canal to the land that have been 
long in use are the ‘ sakia ’ and the ‘ Archimedean screw 

Canal construction for widespread iirigation during time of 
flood is also a practice of long standing in Egypt, where it is 
associated with the system of ‘ basin ' irrigation — as distinct 
from perennial irrigation, a very much more recent innovation. 
According to this old method, a canal, leading from the river and 
filled only during floods, serves a series of plots, each surrounded 
by embankments and known as a ‘ basin ’. Some of the ‘ basins ' 
are large units, as much as 50,000 acres each. When the land 
has been saturated for several weeks and the river level has fallen 
sufficiently aftef flood, the water — usually 3 to 5 feet deep — ^in 
the basin is drained away, and the sowing of crops begins on the 
soil that is renewed by the annual silt deposit. Parts of Upper 
Egypt are still irrigated in this way and receive no water during 
the low season of the Nile. The system is suited to the cultiva- 
tion of cereals and green crops that grow during the period from 

» V. Prince Omar Toussoun, ‘^I^moire sur I’histoire du Nil in Mimoires 
de Vltistitut d'Egypte, Cairo, 19Z5. 
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November to April, but for cotton that is planted in March and 
picked in September ‘ basin ' irrigation is obviously useless. 

The ^rennial system in Egypt depends on two principles of 
water utilization : one, the artificial damming of the Nile during 
flood, in order to permit the filling of high-level canals ; the 
other, the storage of water in reservoirs for xise during the low 
Nile, making possible two and, more rarely, even three crops per 
annum from the same plot of land. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century Mehemet Ali, the 
* founder of modern Egypt introduced cotton cultivation into 
the Nile Delta, and there% initiated a revolution in the agricul- 
tural economy of the country. The crop requires an assured 
water supply just when the Nile is at its lowest, from April to 
June, and the Egyptian ruler was advised to deepen the canals 
of Lower Egypt to enable them to carry water at this time. But 
the work proved to be a fruitless undertaking, for the channels 
filled with silt at the first subsequent flood, so that re-excavation 
had to be repeated year by year. 

A partial solution of the problem facing cotton cultivation, 
and the first big step to perennial irrigation, came much later, 
in 1861, with the completion of a series of weirs across the apex 
of the Delta, about 12 miles north of Cairo. This undertaking 
had the desired effect of raising the level of the water up- 
stream, and thereby enabled the filling of irrigation canals for a 
considerable time before high flood. Subsequently, during the 
early years of the British occupation, the Delta Barrage was 
extended and improved, and in 1901 another weir was ready at 
Zifta, which is nearly halfway along the Damietta branch of the 
deltaic Nile. 

One year later, perennial irrigation was introduced to Upper 
Egypt by the completion of a barrage, half a mile long, at Assiut 
(over 200 miles up-stream from Cairo), the purpose being to raise 
the level, so that a previously-built canal might carry water during 
the summer months as well as during the autumn floods. The 
great success of the Assiut scheme was an encouragement to 
similar construction elsewhere in Upper Egypt, notably at Esna 
(or Isna) where a barrage was completed in 1909. Like its Assiut 
model it irrigates a large neighbouring distriat — ^in this case 
much of the Kena (Qena) Province — even during an autumn of 
low flood, and also makes possible the watering of land in summer 
before the arrival of the flood. Most recent of all but essentially 
of the same order is the barrage at Nag Hammadi (about 159 
miles above Assiut), which was completed in 1930 and assures 
the irrigation of Girga Province, regardless of low floods. So 
that to^ay Egypt is independent of variations in Nile volume, 
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year by year, and, even during a low year, water is carried to all 
the cultivated land : though, for the irrigation of still unreclaimed 
but potentially useful soil in the northern parts of the Nile 
Delta, there is need for more water them is supplied to Egypt in 
summer. 

The demands which an increasing population in Egypt will 
make upon Nile water that is at present running to waste in the 
Sudan and Abyssinia are likely to conflict with local interests. 
Every new barrage affects the regime of the river farther down- 
stream, and since the introduction of modern irrigation into the 
Sudan the Egyptian Government has expressed its anxiety lest 
any project on the middle Nile should interfere with the vital 
supplies farther down-stream. There is no region in Africa where 
geography suggests more clearly than in the Nile Basin the need 
for economic and political co-operation between States. 

Water shortage during the late spring and early summer 
raised a very serious problem in every year between 1890 and 
1902, and yet during this period there was no reservoir for storing 
flood v.ater and distributing supplies throughout the low season. 
One of the practical difficulties of conserving Nile flood water 
arises from the abundance of silt in susjjension, much of which 
would be deposited in a reservoir and likely to render it useless 
after a number of years. On investigation, however, it was 
discovered that by the second or third week of November the 
river is comparatively free from silt, and this time was considered 
possible for filling the projected reservoir, without depriving 
agriculture of its immediate requirements. As designed, the dam 
was to be provided with sluices large enough, when open, to 
discharge the entire volume of the river at maximum flood. 

For the dam of the reservoir the site selected wzis at the 
head of the First Cataract, above Aswan. Here a dyke of very 
resistant igneous rock traverses the valley and was used as the 
foundation for the masonry. The original structure, completed 
■ in 1903 at a cost of three millions sterling, was later — between 
1907 and 1912 — ^raised in height by 23 feet, whilst additional 
heightening, completed in 1933, raised the capacity of the 
reservoir to 176,500 million cubic feet. 

•In late Novefnber, when the Nile level is falling and Egypt 
is well supplied, the sluice gates of the Aswan Dam are partially 
closed, and the valley up-stream is gradually filled. Three or 
four months later, when there is insufficient water in the Nile 
for irrigation, the stored supplies are released and distributed 
with the utmost economy ; for it is upon them that the cotton 
crop depends. ^ 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan large-scale irrigation really 
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began with the completion of the combined dam and barrage 
near Sennar, on the Blue Nile, in 1925. One of the largest 
areas of the Sudan, within reach of irrigation from the Nile, is 
the Gezira, a tract that has a frontage of about 200 miles both 
on the White and on the Blue Nile, and is enclosed by these two 
streams. Its area is estimated as approximately live million 
acres, and about three millions arc capable of cultivation with 
the aid of Nile water. Quite close to Khartoum there is a 
considerable amount of land within the Gezira incapable of 
utilization, by reason of its sandy nature. 

Although the latitude is low — ^the greater part of the Gezira 
is south of lat. 15® N. — and the region lies outside the desert, 
its rainfall is meagre and very uncertain, so that famines were 
frequent until the building of the Sennar Dam. At Sennar the 
average rainfall — for the last thirty years — is about 17 inches, 
but this station lies towards the south of the Gezira and has a 
much greater precipitation than more northerly places, e.g. El 
Dueim (13° 59' N.) with io-6 inches and Geteima (14“ 49' N.) 
with 7-2 inches. At Khartoum, on the very edge of the desert 
and at the apex of the Gezira, the rainfall is only 57 inches. 

One of the main objects of the irrigation of the Gezira is the 
cultivation of cotton on a very large scale, although on a four- 
year rotation only a fraction of the irrigated land will be under 
cotton, in any one year. The terrific heat of summer proved too 
exacting, and it was decided to experiment with a mid-July sowing, 
the crop to be picked during the following spring. The results 
were highly successful and, on the average, 400 lb. per acre — the 
normal output in Egypt — were picked. Apart from the climatic 
advantage of a winter growing season the Gezira crop is produced 
when there is an abundance of water, especially in the Blue Nile. 

But where Blue Nile water is concerned the Gezira cannot live 
to itself alone. The needs of Egypt at the time when the Sudan 
cotton is receiving its last waterings have had to be taken into 
account. Usually the Gezira cotton has received its last supply 
by April i, but before this date — indeed between January and 
March — Egypt, though drawing on the Aswan Reservoir, requires 
in a low year all that the Blue Nile can provide. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to build for the Gezira a rc.scrvoi» in which to store 
flood water against the critical period of January to March, when 
the prior claim of Egypt on the Blue Nile has to be recognized. 

The site selected for the construction of the dam was at a 
point 5 miles above Sennar — actually at Makwar — where a narrow 
band of highly-resistant rock crosses the valley. Serving the 
reservoir is a newly-constructed canal-system, including a main 
channel that extends for 36 miles,* before branching into sub- 
sidiary canals. It was at first intended to prepare for the 
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irrigation of only 300,000 acres, in order to run no risk of endan- 
gering the supply of water in the lower Nile ; but, without causing 
any anxiety in Egypt, it will be possible greatly to extend the area. 

A third reservoir — that of Gebel Aulia, on the White Nile, 
immediately south of Khartoum — ^was completed in 1937, the 
average volume; impounded being considerably more than 75,000 
million cubic feet. 

The irrigation projects now being designed will involve con- 
tinuous, not annual, storage, which will enable Nile water in 
abundant years to be saved for lean years. The vast reservoirs 
required must be closely associated — if not identical — with one 
or other of the Great Lakes, and a proposed dam at Owen Falls 
on the White Nile near Jinja, where it leaves Victoria Nyanza, 
is to be the first. Unfortunately, the capacity of the White Nile 
to carry the stored water of Victoria will be limited by the swamps 
of the Sudd below Mongalla : so great is the loss of water here 
from evaporation and other causes that out of every 100 cubic 
feet which pass Mongalla only 62 reach Aswan. A White Nile 
canal to by-pass the Sudd is therefore proposed and the entire 
project is estimated to occupy 20 years. ^ 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT 

Concentration almost entirely upon one crop for market— 
namely good-quality cotton— has persisted in Egypt since the 
middle of last century, when the American Civil War had the 
effect of greatly improving the country’s prospects in the Lanca- 
shire market. Cotton requires for its favourable growth from six 
to seven months of sunny weather withe .*1 frost, relieved by short 
showers of rain, and terminating in a dry period which checks 
vegetative growth when the boll is reaching maturity. In 
Egypt, where a sufficiently long frost-free and sunny period is 
assured, the weather is not a factor that causes anxiety and as, 
even in Lower Egypt, practically all moisture is derived from the 
Nile, the watering of the crop can be regulated with precision. 
From a survey of the most important cotton lands of the world 
it is apparent that, given a favourable climate, the plant will grow 
oh a variety of Soils ranging from light sandy types to fairly heavy 
clay The Nile Delta soils, from which the greater part of the 
Ewotian crop is gathered, are in two groups— (a) sandy, known 
as ‘ safra ’ , and {b) black clays. The latter give the better yields, 
both of quality and quantity. On the heavy clay admixture of 
sand is beneficial, and this occurs naturally in Upper Eg}rpt where, 
however, on the whole sandy soils predominate. 

Of a total cultivable ar& (in 1945) of approximately 8 million 

^ See Appendix H. 
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feddans,* the extent actually under cultivation was one quarter 
less. So extensive is now the range of perennial irrigation that 
it serves about 8o per cent of the agricultural land of Egypt. It 
was mentioned earlier that two, and sometimes three, crops per 
annum are harvested on the perennially-irrigated soil. Nor- 
mally the agriciiltural year is divided into three seasons — 
winter, summer and ‘ Nili ’, which is the period when the Nile 
overflows its banks. Cloilfer, or wheat, or beans is the usual 
choice for the winter crop, whilst in summer cotton is all but 
universal. On good Delta soils a three-year rotation is common, 
and careful landowners insist that it be followed. His three 
staples— cotton, wheat and clover (useful as fodder and also in 
supplying the nitrogen that is deficient in the soil)^-make the 
Egyptian farmer virtually self-supporting. 

Mehemet Ali was responsible for introducing a number of 
varieties of cotton into Egypt. In time, hybrid types developed, 
and from these the Ashmouni plant, as it is known, was isolated 
to become, and long remain, the standard crop of the country. 
As indicated by its name, it was discovered at Ashmouni, in the 
Delta : this was in i8^, and from then onwards it spread 
throughout the Delta, eventually penetrating Upf)er Egypt also. 
Until 1882 Ashmouni, or ‘ Old Brown Egyptian ' as it is sometimes 
known, offered the best quality of any variety grown in Africa, 
but in that year a new type appeared, namely Mitafifi, which 
quickly displaced Ashmouni in the Delta. The older variety con- 
tinued to prove, however, the more satisfactory under the conditions 
of greater heat and aridity in Upper Egypt. In 1921 Ashmouni 
was grown on more than 80 per cent of the cotton land of Upper 
Egypt, on 58 per cent of that of Middle Egypt (the valley between 
Assiut and Cairo) and on about 13 per cent of that of the Delta. 
It remains after the fluctuations of 80 years one of the most 
important of the standard cottons of Egypt, though in length of 
staple it is excelled by many newer varieties. 

Mitafifi, a variety discovered in a field of an Ashmouni crop, 
was cultivated on a commercial scale from 1887 onwards. Its 
advantages over Ashmouni include a longer lint — ij inches, as 
against 1} in the case of the older type — as well as a finer and 
softer quality. So rapidly did it jump into favour with Lanca- 
shire spinners that in the early years of this century it constituted 
much more than half the Egyptian crop, and in 1906 as much as 
77 per cent ; but after 1910 it declined in favour, and was largely 
replaced by a new-comer, the renowned Sakellarides variety. The 
latter — ^usually abbreviated to ‘ Sakel ’ — ^was the standard high- 

*The leddan may be considered equivalent to an acre, the actual 
figure being 104 acre. 
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grade Egyptian cotton for some years, but was in turn displaced 
by other more modern varieties of long staple (over i| inches), 
including Giza 7, Kamak and the incomparable Malaki. As 
evidence of the rapid rise to favour and subsequent decline of 
particular long-staple varieties, it may be mentioned that shortly 
after 1920 ' Sakel ’, then the standard long-staple Egyptian cotton, 
was grown on three-quarters of the total area under cotton. At 
that time a zone across the middle of the Nile Delta from east 
to west was foremost in ‘ Sakel ' cultivation. Complaints that 
its splendid qualities were deteriorating encouraged the selection 
of new varieties including Malaki, which is regarded as the finest 
cotton ever grown in Egypt and a strong competitor of the best 
American ‘ Sea Islands ' cotton. 

The accompanying map, based on an average of the years 
from 1922 to 1925 inclusive, indicates not only the distribution 
of cotton-growing, but also the proportion of land in every district 
occupied by cotton, compared with that occupied by all other 
crops combined. Proceeding from Lower to Upper Egypt, it will 
be observed that a wide zone extending from west to east through 
the north-centre of the Delta includes districts where the per- 
centage of cultivated land under cotton varies between the very 
high figures of 44 and 52. Nearer to the apex of the Delta, the 
corresponding figures are much lower, and range between i8 and 
40. Farther up the valley it is not until the neighbourhood of 
Beni Suef is reached that there is a return to uniformly high 
percentages (from 30 to 40). The.se continue as far as Assiut, 
beyond which the figure is generally under 10 per cent. 

As the entire crop is irrigated by Government, and as the 
Survey and Tax Departments know every cultivated plot in the 
country, conditions are very favourable to exactness in cotton 
statistics and to the forecasting of the harvest for a particular 
year. Moreover, practically the entire production passes through 
one port — Alexandria — which is an additional aid to the statis- 
tician. Amongst the leading countries of output Egypt ranks 
third, but a long way behind the United States and India in 
respect of quantity. The quality of the Egyptian crop greatly 
exceeds that of India and is superior to the average American, 
whilst it must be remembered that, whereas ki the cases of the 
two leading producers a very large proportion of the output is 
retained for consumption at home, Egypt disposes abroad of 
nearly the whole of its production.^ 

Although modern agricultural technique is spreading in 
Egypt, especially on the large estates, the greater part of the 
cultivation is in the hands of the fellahin, the majority of whom 
^ v> Appendix £ for details ''of cotton production. 
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are comparatively primitive farmers. After the clover or wheat 
has been gathered in February, ploughing, preparatory to the 
sowing of cotton, takes place. The plough of traditional usage 
consists of a wooden pole, pointed with metal and drawn by 
yoked oxen. As a result of ploughing, ridges are formed, about 
30 inches apart from each other, and on these the seed is sown, 
usually in March. During June, July and August the crop is 
watered about once a fortnight. Each watering requires approxi- 
mately 350 tons of water per feddan, and as, during the growth 
of the plant, nine or ten are given, the amount supplied per 
feddan aggregates over 3000 tons, which is reckoned as the 
equivalent of 30 inches of rainfall. 

In 1910 a commission was appointed to investigate the 
causes of deterioration in the quality of the cotton crop. It 
stated that they included over-cropping and the substitution of 
a two-year for a three-year rotation, insect pests and water- 
logged soil. A further reason may be added, namely the inade- 
quate use of artificial fertilizers. In addition to deterioration in 
quality, there has been — for similar reasons — a decline in the 
yield per feddan : the highest yield was 5 8 kantars in 1897 
and by 1921 the output had fallen off to 3-4 kantars. 

L.\NT) TENURE AND POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

Tlic extent to which modern Egypt is a country of small 
land-owning agriculturists is due in great measure to Mehemet 
Ali, the early nineteenth-century ruler who, claiming that to the 
State belonged all land, proceeded to allocate to every adult 
peasant from 3 to 4 feddans, secured to unn by title-deed for life. 
To-day, however, a very large proportion of cultivated Egypt 
remains outside the ownership of small-holders, as will be seen 
from figures supplied later. Between 1896 and 1926 the average 
size of holdings decreased from 6} to under 3 feddans, a develop- 
ment due in part to the Islamic law that determines the equal 
division of inherited property. 

At the close of 1945 more than 70 per cent of the landowners 
(about 1,850,000 persons, representing nearly as many families) 
poSsessed plots flf i feddan or less ; whilst the proportion with 
holdings of less than 50 feddans was over 99 per cent. Of 
the total area of cultivated land (5,882,000 feddans) about 
2,400,000 feddans were in units of more than 50 feddans ; more- 
over, this very large, proportion — ^nearly 40 per cent — ^was the 
property of 12,000 persons, or much less than i per cent of the 
total land-owning class. Ai; average of 200 feddans per landlord 
covering two-fifths of the cultivated land of Egypt should be 
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borne in mind to qualify the impression that Egypt is a land of 
very small cultivators. The table, simplified from more elaborate 
data, that is included below may be of service as a statistical 
indication of the position.^ Not all the feUahin are small-holders : 
many are labourers in receipt of a daily wage : others receive 
from the landlord right to cultivate a small piece of land, usually 
from 1 to 3 feddans. One of the consequences of the phenomenal 
rise in land values since the introduction of perennial irrigation 
has been the leasing of land by many large landlords, who 
find this to be more profitable than undertaking cultivation for 
themselves. It should be remembered, when studying the 
land-tenure of cultivated E^pt, that of the total area of the 
country, viz. 383,000 sq. miles, all but 13,600 are desert and 
may be left out of account. This occupied area is approxi- 
mately equal to the area of Belgium, which, though the most 
crowded country of Europe, has less than one-half the population 
of Egypt. 

The pressure of population on the land may be realized when 
th-.' fidlowing facts are presented : first, in the last century, the 
population has more than quadrupled — from about 4^ millions 
in 1846 to 19,090,000 in 1947 ; secondly, the average density on 
the cultivated territory is now considerably in excess of 1000 
to the square mile ; thirdly, there is very little possibility 
of increasing the cultivated area by more than a very small 
percentage. 

In Upper Egypt the general distribution of density is briefly 
as follows. Above Cairo as far as Beni Suef the valley belt of culti- 
vated land averages about 6 miles in width, and there the density, 
nowhere under 750, generally exceeds looe per square mile. From 
Beni Suef to Assiut the edges of the de&ert, bordering the valley 
on either side, are separated by some 10 miles throughout, and 
within these limits the average approaches 1000 per square mile, 
whilst close to the Nile — which keeps to the eastern side of the 
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valley— much of the territory carries a density of over 1500. 
Above Luxor, as far as Aswan, the sedentary population is limited 
to a valley strip with a mean width not exceeding 3 miles, 
though similar high densities are maintained. Above the great 
reservoir, as far as the Sudan frontier, the groove of cultivated 
land is of even narrower dimensions. The density of population 
in the Faiyum oasis which lies close to the Nile valley (in the 
neighbourhood of Beni Suef) will be considered later. 

In the Delta the salient features of the population map — 
leaving the towns out of account for the time being — are 

(a) the very high densities, averaging 1200-1500 per square 

mile, throughout the territory lying between the upper 
reaches of the Damietta and Rosetta branches of the 
Nile; 

(b) the narrow belts of high density that follow the two 

chief distributaries almost to the Mediterranean sea- 
board ; 

(c) the comparatively low densities within two extensive 

outer tracts where marsh and lagoon are widespread : 
the first, and larger, of the two stretching for some 70 
miles between Rosetta and Damietta ; the second in 
the north-east of the Delta, between the Damietta 
branch of the Nile and the Suez Canal. 

THE CITIES OF EGYPT 

The distribution of towns indicates the overwhelming import- 
ance of the Delta in Egyptian urban life. Of cities with over 

50.000 inhabitants there are 15 in Eg5-'2)t (census 1947), including 
only one, namely Assiut, in Upper Egypt. The other large 
towns — with the exceptions of the Faiyum Oasis and the two 
Suez Canal terminal ports of Port Said and Suez— are within 
either the lower Nile Valley or the Delta. Cairo, easily most 
populous city of Egypt, grew greatly in numbers after the First 
World War ; and especially between 1937 and 1947 (from 

1.312.000 to 2,100,000). Alexandria has grown substantially 
although less dramatically, and is now a ‘ million city '. In view 
of the urgent need for all available cultivable , land the tow, ns 
must not extend territorially more than is absolutely necessary ; 
and hence, almost without exception, they arc cramped and 
congested. The mass of the Egyptian population remains rural, 
and it is the foreign elements in Egypt which control the com- 
merce of the towns. 

Monuments of the illustrious antiquity of Egypt include the 
ruins of cities long derelict, as well as</estiges of early occupation. 
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In the cases of a number of towns that have retained or increased 
their importarn 3 with the passage of time. Three ancient 
cities, now in complete ruin, were Memphis, the Pharaonic 
capital, situated on the left bank of the Nile about 14 miles 
above Cairo ; Heliopolis, some 5 miles to the north of Cairo ; 
and Thebes in Upper Egypt, close to, and succeeded by, 
Luxor. 

Cairo, though the greatest African city judged by size of 
population (2,100,000 in 1947), occupies only 8 sq. miles,^ which 
affords an illustration of the congestion that characterizes many 
towns. It is situated on the right bank of the Nile 
along which the town spreads for 5 miles, northwards from an 
old Roman fortress. This citadel, on a spur of the Mokattam 
Hills, that are included within the south-eastern angle of Cairo, 
was occupied by one of the three legions stationed in Egypt. 
Before Roman occupation there was, however, a Greek settlement 
close by — an outer suburb, as it were, of Heliopolis. From the 
Mokattam Hills, rising to 550 feet above the banks of the Nile, 
Cain* extends on to the alluvial plain, especially in a northerly 
direction. 

The eastern half of the city suggests an outpost of Semitic 
Asia, and includes the Mahomcdan, the Coptic (Christian) and the 
Jewish quarters. Modern Cairo lies towards the west and close 
to the river, where are the Government offices and other public 
buildings, as well as the residential districts of Europeans. Very 
varied are the elements in the city’s population : in addition to 
groups already indicated, there are the native Cairenes, usually 
tradesmen and artisans, who differ from the fellahin, in ethnic 
character, mainly by their larger propc-' on of Semitic blood; 
also there are Arabs, Armenians, S3n’ians and other Levantine 
types, as well as Negroes or half-Negroes who are mostly labourers 
and domestic servants. 

Although pre-eminent to-day amongst Egyptian cities, Cairo 
became the national capital only as recently as 1863. Long 
before that time, however, its importance in the life of the country 
had made inevitable, sooner or later, the grant of metropolitan 
status. The greatest artery of traffic must always be the one 
that binds together the Lower and Upper Provinces and has its 
most critical point where the converging routes of the Delta 
combine and penetrate the corridor of the Nile Valley. Another 
route of first-class importance, in days prior to railway construc- 
tion, was a caravan track leading between the Libyan Desert 

1 Cf. Johannesburg, with 600,000 inhabitants and a municipal area of 
not less than 30 square miles, of which more than one-half may be classed 
as urban. 
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oases (e.g. Siwa), Cyrenaica and even the Barbary States, on the 
west, and, on the east, Palestine and North-Western Arabia. 
This desert highway, that passed through both Cairo and Suez 
was determined in its alignment, not only by the northward- 
extending Gulf of Suez, but also by the physical nature of the 
Delta, whose innumerable drainage channels, including the Nile 
distributaries, together with the annual flooding, provided an 
impassable barrier to east-west communication, forcing it south- 
wards as far as the apex of the triangular plain. 



Fig. 93. — The City of Cairo 

A- Railway!. B. Desert plateau bounding the cultivated lands of the Deltc 

1. Bulaq Island. 3. Roda Island. 3. Citadel. 

4 . Roman Fortress. 6. Giia. 

For the greater part of two thousand years Alexandria (i 947 > 
pop. 928,000) was the capital city of Egypt. Situated nearlyr 130 
miles from Cairo and at the extreme westerly point of the maritime 
edge of the Delta, the port was founded by Alexander in 332 B.c. 
and by him was intended to be both a naval base for projected 
operations against the Persian Empire and an outlet for the 
agricultural wealth of the Nile Valley. The site had two obvious 
advantages : it was outside the range of the silt-depositing Nile, 
and was protected from Mediterranean storms by the Island 
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of Pharos which, in modern times, was linked to the main- 
land, first by a mole and later by an isthmus of silt, half a mile 
wide. Pharos, now a T-shaped peninsula, provides the two 
harbours — eastern and western — of Alexandria, but the main 
part of the city is upon the narrow strip that separates Lake 
Mareotis from the sea. 

The early commerce of Alexandria was exceedingly prosperous 
and included much that formerly passed through T3^e, on the 
Syrian coast. Indeed, the port rose to commercial pre-eminence 
in the Eastern Mediterranean through its development as an 
entrepot, in a newly-grown stream of traffic, between the Levant • 
and the Indian and Arabian coasts. In its social life it was not 
Egyptian but cosmopolitan : apart from being a centre of Hel- 
lenism it was for long the principal Jewish city of the ancient 
world. 

In late medieval times the fortunes of Alexandria generally 
declined, whilst the building of Cairo in 969 introduced a formid- 
able commercial competitor. The most serious threat to the 
port’s trading supremacy came, however, in 1498, when the sea- 
route to India via the Cape of Good Hope was opened. From 
that date until the early years of the nineteenth century, when it 
was reduced to only 4000 inhabitants, Alexandria had only a 
local importance as one of the ports of Lower Egypt. 

Mehemet Ali is to be credited with restoring its greatness. 
Alexandria had suffered much through the silting of the canal 
that supplied it with fresh water from the Nile. By the construc- 
tion of the Mahmudiya Canal, completed in 1820, the water 
supply was restored and at the same time inland navigation was 
promoted between the port and the P' « tta branch of the Nile. 
Mehemet maintained a palace at Alexandria and used it especially 
during the summer, when the heat at the coast is less trying than 
at Cairo ; and to-day also it is the custom of the Egyptian court 
and ministers to leave the capital for Alexandria, during the 
period of greatest heat. 

The other ports — Port Said and Suez — ^because of their special 
functions in relation to the Suez Canal — have but a small share 
of the commerce of Egypt. This is seen particularly well from 
the export returns of Egypt— not less than three-quarters passing 
through Alexandria. 

Of the fifteen Egyptian towns, whose populations in each 
case exceed 50,000 inhabitants, Faiyum, or more properly 
Madinet-el-Faiyum, is an oasis city just within the Libyan Desert. 
The other large oases of Egypt— namely Siwa, Baharia, Farafra, 
Dakhla and Kharga — are far more distant than is Faiyum from 
the Nile Valley and mor? isolated from its life, though they 
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were known to and occupied by the Eg5^tians as early as 1600 

B.c. 

The Faiyum oasis, about 670 sq. miles in extent, lies within 
a vast depression of the Libyan Desert. A gravelly ridge 
separates it from the Nile valley but is trenched by the channel 
of the BahrYusef, which is connected to the great river. To the 
north-west of the town and cultivated area, and in the deepest 
part of the depression, is the lake — Birket Kar Qarun — which, 
with a surface at present about 140 feet below Mediterranean 
level, is shrinking steadily. The origin of this lake is traced back 
to very early times, when the flow of the Nile into the Faiyum 
was much more free and considerable than it is to-day. 

During the periods of Arab and Turkish rule the Faiyum 
became increasingly derelict, but revived in the later part of 
the nineteenth century when Egypt pas-sed under British control. 
Each autumn the Nile floods enter the Bahr Yusef, from which 
water is conveyed through a system of canals to the cultivated 
lands of the oasis. Although the area farmed has extended 
rapidly since 1882 there is still much that has not been reclaimed 
from a derelict condition. In intensity of cultivation and value 
of agricultural output the Faiyum compares favourably with 
the average lands of the Delta. Density of population reaches 
the high figure of 850 per square mile. From 201,000 in 1882 
the number of inhabitants rose, in 1947, to (>72, 000, of which 
total 72,000 were in the oasis city, Madinet-el-Faiyum. 

EGYPT— A ‘PROTECTED’ STATE 

There has been, throughout the vast range of Egyptian history, 
a marked tendency, assisted by the geographical conditions, for 
the community of the lower Nile Valley to split up politically 
into small independent states. Political cohesion and stability are 
naturally difficult in a country whose inhabitants are distributed 
throughout a zone, generally very narrow but not less than 700 
miles in extent from north to south. It is inevitable that the 
people of the Delta, with their Mediterranean and West Asiatic 
associations, should be conscious of interests in some ways different 
from those of the fellahin of southernmost Egypt, where tlje 
proximity of the Sudan has necessarily a dominating significance. 
On the other hand, approximate ethnic uniformity, a common 
religious faith and age-long social traditions throughout prac- 
tically the entire agricultural community, are factors that, from 
the standpoint, of the development of nationality, tend towards 
unification. So that, when the conception of nationality as 
fostered in Western Europe was introduced into Egypt towards 
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the end of last century, there were those who believed it would 
prove* acceptable to Egyptian civilization and, in time, rouse 
the backward peasantry from a passive to an active r 61 e in 
Mediterranean and North African affairs. 

The ' impact of the West ' on Egypt, which came when the 
Nile Valley was invaded by Great Britain half a century ago, 
quite unexpectedly expedited the awakening of national con- 
sciousness, and the continued military occupation of a number of 
strategic points, that Great Britain considers vital to her imperial 
communications, is likely to continue to have such reactions as 
will strengthen and consolidate Egypt as a national State. 
Although at first slow to perceive the advantages likely to accrue 
to herself as an imperial Power from the construction of the Suez 
Canal, Great Britain has gained a leading position in the finances 
of the Canal Company by holding nearly half the shares, in addi- 
tion to becoming the self-appointed guardian of the waterway. 
(The Canal will be separately considered near the close of the 
present chapter.) 

The birth of Egyptian nationalism may be said to date from 
the period between the completion of the Suez Canal in 1869 
and the occupation of the Nile Valley by Great Britain in 1882. 
At first it was rather an anti-foreign movement than one inspired 
by constructive political ideals : moreover, it hardly affected the 
fellahin at all, being confined to a section of the middle class 
only. After 1882 the position of Egypt as, virtually, a Protec- 
torate of Great Britain and the despotism, however benevolent, 
of Lord Cromer’s long rule were used as strong arguments by 
nationalists' against British imperialism. The revolt spread to 
an ever-widening circle, and even brought into intermittent 
co-operation the Moslems and Copts. All this time, and indeed 
down to the outbreak of the Great War, Egypt was officially 
recognized in the chancelleries of Europe as being under Turkish 
sovereignty ; but this fiction had no significance for the actual 
politicsd situation. 

As an offset to the extreme nationahsts’ programme. Lord 
Cromer tried to rally Egyptian moderates to the support of the 
Administration. With his encouragement they formed in 1907 
the ‘ Party of the Nation ’, to which belonged <}ne who became 
the most prominent figure in recent Egyptian history, Zaghlul 
Pasha. Although Cromer's regime is rightly credited with much 
that was beneficial to Egypt — ^including security and economic 
prosperity-— by its neglect of popular education and by with- 
holding facilities for training in self-government it failed to assist 
directly the evolution of an Egyptian nation, properly equipped 
for its career : and to Egyptians <he British Administration, 
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without popular sanction but backed by military force, came to 
be regarded as a barrier to the fulfilment of nationhood. 

By the close of the Great War, during which Egypt was 
officially a Protectorate of Great Britain, the progress of national- 
ism was so considerable that the fellahin were awakened to 
political consciousness. At a time when the ‘ self-determination 
of small nations ' was a guiding principle in the political re-shaping 
of shattered empires the Egyptian claims were too vociferous to 
be overlooked. In 1922 Great Britain proclaimed the ‘ inde- 
pendence ' of Egypt, at the same time announcing four very 
important reservations which cannot be harmonized with 
Egyptian sovereignty : they were that Britain was to remain 
responsible for- (i) the safety of imperial communications (refer- 
ring particularly to the Suez Canal), (2) the defence of Egypt 
against foreign attack, (3) the protection of minorities and foreign 
interests in Egypt. A fourth reservation applied to the Sudan 
which was not to be subject to the new regime of an ‘ independent ' 
Egypt. As the British Government reserves to itself the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal and will not contemplate international 
surveillance under the League of Nations, it intends obviously 
enough to maintain indefinitely a military establishment on 
Egyptian soil. Moreover, in foreign affairs Egypt is not free 
to shape her policy irrespective of the wishes of Britain. In 
short, the term ‘ Protectorate ', though not permitted in diplo- 
matic usage, may still be used as the best definition of the status 
of Egypt at the present day. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments, signed in 1899, provided for the administration of the 
territory of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan by a Governor-General, 
appointed by Egypt, with the assent of Great Britain. The 
status of the territory as a Condominium was re-afl&rmed in 1936. 
For purposes of administration, the ‘ Sudan ' is divided into 
eight provinces ms), which are further divided into Districts, 
at the head of each of which is a British District Commissioner. 
This type of government, which resembles that of a Crown 
Colony, is tempered by the authority granted to Courts of Native 
Chiefs, which have varying powers of limited jurisdiction over 
th^ir tribesmen,* in accordance with native custom. 

THE SUEZ CANAL AND OTHER LINES OF 
COMMUNICATION 

However views may vary on the importance to British 
imperial communications of the Suez Canal, there is no doubt 
that, in the opinion of evdty British ministry of the last half- 
century, the waterway has been considered vital to the defence 
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of the most critical and exposed to attack of all our sea-routes, 
namely the direct line to India via the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea. 

The project of a canal across the Istliinus of Suez was con- 
sidered as early as the eighth century a.d., and, after the opening 
of the Cape route to India at the close of the fifteenth century, 



1 . The CanaL 3. Cultiv.ilrd l.iml. 

2. Railway. 4. Unrcclauunl land of the IVlta. 


Venice indicated to Egypt the commercial value of such an 
undertaking. In 1854, Ferdinand de Lesseps appeared as the 
champion of canal construction, and proposed for it a fairly direct 
line from the Gulf of Suez to the Mediterranean coast, in order to 
utilize the depressions of the Bittqf Lakes, Lakes Timsah and 
Menzala. By a strange irony, dc Lesseps met the greatest oppo- 
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sition to his scheme from the British Government, although 
nowadays Gn at Britain claims that the Canal is of much greater 
consequence to her than to all other Powers. 

As originally constructed (in 1869), the waterway had a depth 
of 26J feet, with a bottom width of 72 feet ; to-day it is 42 feet 
deep and 390 feet wide. As a result of the repeated enlargement 
of the Canal it is now possible for vessels of over 30 feet draught 
to pass each other throughout the greater part of its length of 
100 miles, the practice being for one ship to stop while the other 
proceeds on her way. At present, however, the largest ships can 
cross other traffic in the Great Bitter Lake only. The average ' 
passage through the Canal occupies 15 hours, and, by using 
search-lights, vessels are able to proceed by night as well as 
day, which was not possible in earlier days. The growth of 
traffic has been enormous : from 436,000 tons of shipping in 
1S70 to 55 million tons in 1948 (with individual vessels of 45,000 
tons). 

From the outset there were certain obvious advantages in 
U'-ii 'g (I10 Canal. The voyage from Europe to India was shortened 
by 4000 -5000 miles, according to the situation of the particular 
European port — those on the Mediterranean gaining more 
advantage than those on the western sea-board. Consequently, 
tlierc w'a^ a considerable impetus to trade with India on the part 
of France, Italy and Austria after 1869. The Canal was also an 
attraction to fast Australian traffic, especially shipments of wool 
and meat to the London market and the movement of passengers 
and mails in both directions, all of which were diverted from 
the Cape route. To the latter remains, however, Australia-bound 
cargo traffic for which a quick passag'' - not urgently needed. 
In tliis last case the Suez Canal tolls prove too high and outweigh 
the advantage of a voyage 1000 miles shorter, between London 
and Melbourne, which the Canal provides.^ 

The opening of the Panama Canal has not gieatly affected 
the trend of traffic between Europe and the Far East, or even 
between Europe and Western and South-Eastern Australia. 
Taking distance alone into consideration, the only regions where 
the Panama Canal can compete with Suez are the Pacific coast of 
Soviet Russia, Castern Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific 
coasts of the Americas. Since the Central American Canal was 

* Suez Canal dues arc levied on net tonnage— about 8i. a ton for laden 
ships, though only half that amount for ships in ballast. A recent agree- 
ment, of jiarticular benefit to Egypt, is that ships under 300 tons may 
use the Canal free of ti ansit dues. By another provision of March, 1949, 
the whole of the Canal property will revert to Egypt in 1968, at the 
termination of the 99-year concession. 
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opened in 1914 the net tonnage at Suez has exceeded that at 
Panama in every year except 1923, when to the phenomenal rise 
in the export of Californian petroleum was due the temporary 
traffic-bearing priority of the newer waterway. The pre- 
eminence of British shipping in Suez Canal traffic has been in 
evidence from the start, and, although in recent years the pro- 
portion of the total net tonnage that is British-owned has 
declined, it is still in excess of 50 per cent. 

For the commerce of Egypt itself the Canal has little signi- 
ficance and, in conclusion, it is necessary to refer — though very 
briefly — ^to the development of modem transport within the Nile 
Valley. 

In Upper Egypt, the river still competes as a carrier with the 
railway, but in the Delta rail-transport is unchallenged by inland 
navigation, even though there are in Lower Egypt eight main 
canals that still have a small traffic. The Nile is navigable 
throughout its course in Egypt ; and above Shellal, very close to 
Aswan, it is still the only means of communication, apart from 
desert caravans. Before the existence of railways in the Sudan 
— ^referring particularly to the tmnk lines from Khartoum to 
Wadi Haifa and to Port Sudan, respectively — Aswan at the head 
of the long navigable section of the Egyptian Nile was a place of 
mercantile importance, an entrepot for cargot^s passing between 
either the Central or Eastern Sudan and tlie Lower Nile Valley. 
From this town regular caravan communication was maintained, 
across the Nubian Desert, with Berber, on the great eastward 
loop of the Nile, and — along the line of the present railway — 
with Suakin on the Red Sea coast. As a caravan-centre Aswan 
was, however, subordinate in importance to Cairo which, especi- 
ally before the suppression of the slave trade and the opening 
of the Suez Canal, had intimate and valuable trans-desert trade 
relations with the Central and Eastern Sudan, Tripolitania, 
Arabia and Syria. 

By the use of sails, river-boats are able to proceed up-stream 
through the agency of the prevailing north and north-east winds — 
the Trades. On the return voyage, when sails are lowered, the 
vessels drift with the current. A typical native vessel is the 
dahahiya, whose build somewhat resembles the house-boat on 
English river. 

The main railways of Lower Egypt converge upon Cadro, from 
Alexandria and Port Said respectively. From the capital south- 
wards a line is continued as far as Shellal, nearly 690 miles from 
Alexandria, and keeps close to the river throughout, crossing 
from the left to the right bank at Nag Hammadi. Between the 
termini of the systems of the Sudan and Egypt, respectively. 
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there are about i6o miles— from Shellal to Wadi Haifa— which 
are still unprovided with a railway. Here is one of the biggest 
gaps in the slowly-evolving Cape-to-Cairo railway system. 
Important extensions or projected extensions of the Egyptian 
system include [a) the one built during the Great War from Kan- 
tara on the Suez Canal across Northern Sinai to connect with the 
main line of Palestine, (6) a railway, already started, that will 
connect Alexandria and Tripoli and form part of a North African 
system, with its western terminus at Casablanca. 

The railway system of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has already 
been mentioned indirectly. Its trunk lines extend from Wadi 
Haifa across the Nubian Desert to Abu Hamed and Berber, 
near which is the junction of the route to Suakin and Port Sudan ; 
and farther south, to Khartoum, where the Blue Nile is bridged, 
and from which there is an extension through the Gezira to 
Sennar. There are branches from the latter to El Obeid in Kordo- 
fan and to Kassala, close to the Abyssinian frontier and a newly 
developed cotton-growing centre. Until 1906, when the railway 
to the Ked Sea was opened, the external trade of the Sudan was 
much hindered by the heavy costs and delays involved in transit 
through Kgvpt. Port Sudan has developed a vigorous commerce, 
and is now a principal outlet for the staple commercial products 
of its hinterland, namely cotton and gum arabic. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ABYSSINIA AND ITS BORDERLANDS 

S EPARATE attention to the high plateaux (and their 
maritime borderlands) of North-East Africa is justified 
mainly by the characteristics of a civilization which is 
almost completely separated from the Bantu world of East and 
Central Africa. Geographical detachment from the lands of the 
lower Nile has been much more complete than from Arabia, and 
Abyssinia, together with the drier lands which limit it on the 
east, was the first African zone to experience the influence of the 
Semitic world ; and this at a time which, by innumerable cen- 
turies, antedated the coming of Islam to East and North-East 
Africa. 

The virtual isolation from Egypt, promoted by the forbid- 
ding ramparts of the Ethiopian Massif, has its counterpart on 
the southern margin of the region, where the intervention of an 
arid, sparsely-populated zone, extending both north-westwards 
and south-eastwards of Lake Rudolf, isolates Abyssinia from the 
main mass of the East African Plateau. This southern zone of 
separation extends between the basin of the River Sobat and 
the Jubaland coast, with an average width of considerably more 
than one hundred miles ; and its torrid aridity, hostile to life, 
suggests a ' marcher ' zone, alike in a cultural and in a political 
sense. The Bantu have not been entirely excluded by it, but 
their penetration northwards has been in small, easily-absorbed 
numbers. There can be no doubt that this arid depression, 
between the Ea?t African Plateau and the Abyssinian Massifs, 
provides one of the most complete ethnological ‘divides’ of 
the entire continent. The zone of drought which laps around 
Abyssinia on north, west and south is continued in the Eritrean 
and Somaliland coastlands, which complete the encirclement of 
our region. 

Until the middle years o| the 1930-40 decade, the territorial 
holdii\gs by European Powers were confined to the Somaliland 

45 * 
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and Eritrean coasts, whose ports— especially Assab (Italian), 
Massowah (Italian), Jibuti (French) and Zeila (British) — were of 
special consequence, though more because of their n'lationships 
with the navigation of the narrow Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb than 
because of their possibilities as starting-points for the commercial 
or political penetration of the hinterland. 


THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

• Our region is one of impressive physical diversity, wherein 
attention is inevitably directed towards the Highlands, which 



F:g. 96. — Orography of Abyssinia and the ' Horn ' 


1 . Land up to 600 ft. 
3 . 600-1500 ft. 

3 . 1500-3000 ft. 


4 . ^c>rK^ (iv>0 ft. 

5 . Over Uyio ft. 


at many points ascend to levels of 13,000 feet and more above 
sea-level. These vast spaces of lofty plateaux owe tluir origin 
and present physical character to the scries 'of great crustal 
dislocations and eruptions which, beginning in Upper Jurassic 
times, continued through the Cretaceous and Tertiary Ages. 
For these tectonic events the extensive outpouring of lava and 
the existence .of the Great Rift Valley, traversing Abyssinia 
diagonally, provide the most obvious evidence. 

From the south of the region, iq the neighbourhood of Lake 
Rudolf, the Rift Valley can be traced along its two bifurcations. 
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The less important branch leads north-westwards from Lake 
Rudolf to the lower basin of the River Sobat, but its line is not 
easily visible, except on a large-scale map : the other, deeper 
and more continuous, is directed north-eastwards towards the 
Red Sea, and is, in part, occupied by a chain of lakes, some of 
which — notably Lake Margherita, 50 miles long — are of consider- 
able magnitude. This, the main branch of the Rift Valley, 



Fig. 97. — Climatic Provinces of North-East Africa 

1. hthuipi.iii M.issif 

2 . M to the sonlh-enst of the Rift Valley, including Harar. 

3. Lower, interior plateau hiuls. 

4 . I ittoral of Italian S«nnaliland 

5. Coastlamls of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden. 

6. Sahara 1 Vs<-rt 

The towns of Adilis Ababa and Harar are shown bv A and H, respectively, 
l-'or charactcT.stics of the i lunatic provinces s<'c n'fcrences in text. 

divides the Abyssinian Highlands into two geographically unequal 
parts, namely : 

(a) the Ethiopian Massif proper, including the provinces of 
Tigre, Amhara, Shoa and Kaffa ; 

(b) the narrow zone of high plateaux, extending from Harar 
province south-westwards, along the eastern flank of the Rift 
Valley. 
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Over each region igneous rocks, mainly basalts and trachytes, 
are widely developed, and their great thickness— as much as 
6000 feet in parts of the province of Shoa— bears impressive 
witness to the scale of the crustal events which produced 
them. 

Farther east, and outside of Ethiopia proper (though con- 
trolled until recently by Abyssinian rulers), are found less 
elevated and more arid plateau lands, ranging from 1500 to 5000 
feet above sea-level, where the Archaean basement rocks occur 
extensively. Their gneisses and schists weather, as a rule, into 
poor, sandy soils, which, taken in conjunction with the meagreness 
of rainfall, explain the poverty of the vegetation. These lower 
plateau levels are notably characteristic of the great province of 
Ogaden, which merges with Somaliland, and also of the ' plains 
of Afar ’ (or Danakil), which provide, as it were, the northern 
vestibule to the Rift Valley. 

The greatest orographical contrast throughout the entire 
region is provided by the juxtaposition of the immense rampart 
of the Shoa Massif, attaining abruptly a height of 9000 feet, and 
the plateau of Afar, some 5000 feet below. In the recent Italo- 
Abyssinian war the Natives tended to regard this great wall as 
an insurmountable barrier, lying in the way of the main line of 
Italian advance from Eritrea, and its impregnability had certainly 
been dependable in days of more primitive armament. 

The climatic contrasts within North-East Africa are perhaps 
the least-known features of its much-neglected geography. Aridity 
and torrid characteristics of temperature have tended to be 
over-emphasized, probably because the European Powers have 
had their contacts mainly with the coastal lands, outside Abyssinia 
proper, where excessive temperature and desert-like aridity 
dominate life. 

The southern coasts of the Red Sea and of the Gulf of Aden 
are among the hottest lands of the world. Maritime position 
brings practically no relief, for in these enclosed seas the land 
areas predominate. At Zeila and Berbcra,* two of the very few 
stations with records for a considerable period, the mean tempera- 
tures for June, July and August exceed 90° F. in each month, and, 
as usual on these coasts, the annual as well as ^le diurnal range 
is very moderate. Farther into the interior, owing to ' conti- 
nentality ’ and to relatively high altitude, the diurnal range in 
‘ winter ’ is very wide — as it is in other desert lands at this sca.son. 

On the Ethiopian Massif, where contrasts of altitude are 

* Mean temperatures at Berliera arc as follows : 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Range 
76‘ 76° 78“ 82® 87® 96“ 97" 91® 83® 79® 77® 21® 
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marked, three zr nes are distinguished by the inhabitants ; thqr 
are : 

(«) the koUa, extending up to approximately 5500 feet, where 
mean monthly temperatures exceed 68° F. It is indeed doubt* 
ful if the thermometer ever registers under 68° F, ; 

(b) the woina-dega, between the upward limit of the koUa 
and 8000 feet. Cool nights (4i°-5o° F.) are common in winter, 
and the temperature range is similar to that of the Kenya High- 
lands. Like Nairobi, Addis Ababa (at 8000 feet above sea-level) 
has no monthly mean under 58° F. or over 66° F. — the annual 
range in the case of each town being 7 degrees. Within this 
zone there is the greatest concentration of population to be found 
in Abyssinia ; 

(c) above 8000 feet, the dega zone, where it is always cool 
and the mean of the three hottest months — March, April and 
May — is only slightly more than 60° F. It is to be noted that 
May has the highest temperatures of the year, as also in the 
North-West of India, whose monsoonal climate has certain 
:.imil.«.rities to that of North-East Africa. The later months — 
June, July and August — are cooled by the cloud cover, and by 
the rains which accompany the onset of the summer monsoon. 
The comparatively low temperatures of the dega would seem 
to be an advantage to human settlement, but this advantage is 
considerably offset by atmospheric rarefaction, which makes 
work, or even residence, rather exhausting for the settler. 

On the plateaux of Harar, Shoa, Amhara and Tigre the rainfall 
of summer is regular and in fair abimdance. The Harar Highlands 
receive from 20 to 35 inches in the year, and, as evaporation is 
not excessive at over 6000 feet, the rain are sufficient for per- 
manent agriculture. On the Ethiopian Massif rain occurs in 
each month of the year, so that there is no completely dry season. 
Addis Ababa, the only station with records for a considerable 
period, may be regarded as typical of the Massif’s rainfall regime. 
Its main season of rains is from June to October, with ii inches in 
July and 12 inches in August — the annual amount being consider- 
ably more than 45 inches. Again, as on the Harar Highlands, 
lofty elevation increases the value of the precipitation by reducing 
evjiporation. 

By way of systematizing our knowledge of the climates of 
North-East Africa, we may distinguish the following ‘climatic 
provinces ’ : 

(i) The Ethiopian Massif 

Temperatures vary greatly according to altitude, but generally 
the coolest conditions in North-East Africa are found here. The 
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rainfall is abundant, and better distributed than elsewhere, 
although the emphasis on midsummer precipitation is strongly 
marked. Torrid conditions prevail in the deep and narrow valleys 
which dissect the Massif, 

(2) The Massifs to the South-East of the Rift Valley, 
including Harar 

Many of the conditions of (i) are repeated, but there are the 
following important differences : with lower average altitude, 
temperatures are higher, though in the valleys, which are wider 
and less simken than those of Ethiopia propcT, conditions are 
actually less torrid. The summer rainfall is regular in occurrence, 
but less plentiful than that of (i). 

(3) Lower Interior Plateau Lands 

Temperatures are excessively high, but there is a wide diurnal 
range. Rainfall confined to ‘ summer ’ is precarious, and averages 
about 15 inches, 

(4) Littoral of Italian Somaliland 

The principal difference from (3) is an even lower and more 
precarious rainfall, which averages less than 10 inches. 

(5) Coastlands of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden 

The torrid conditions of (3) and (4) arc here still more intensi- 
fied. There is a meagre rainfall of not more than 5 inches 
(Berbera, 2 5 ins.) brought by the north-east monsoon of ‘ winter 
and deposited mainly on the hilts behind the coa.st. 

The meteorological problem concerned with the origin of the 
rains which reach western districts of the Ethiopian Massif is 
still unsolved, and it is not yet known to what extent this precipi- 
tation is dependent on winds drawn in from the Indian Ocean, 
or on winds which originate over the Southern Atlantic and 
thereafter cross Central Africa as south-westerlies. Certainly, 
the summer rainfall of Italian Somaliland and of eastern parts 
of Ogaden province is due to the prevailing monsoon of March- 
September, which blows as a south-wester along the Somaliland 
coast. On the other hand, little or nothing A known of flie 
strength, humidity or direction of the air currents over vast 
areas of Western Abyssinia, and statements concerning the 
climatic peculiarities of this region must be accepted with res(!rve. 

The zoning of vegetation closely reflects the climatic distinc- 
tions which we have noted. On the high plateaux it varies 
according to altitude in the following manner : 

(a) Luxuriant forest occupies t 5 e western districts of the 
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Ethiopian Massif, although occasionally interrupted by stretches 
of park savanna. 

(b) Over the remainder of the Ethiopian Massif, and on the 
highlands to the south-east of the Rift Valley (e.g. Harar), at 
elevations from 6000 to 9000 feet, woodland savanna is widely 
developed, with tree-growth more and more noticeable towards 
the west. 

(c) Over the extreme eastern districts of the high plateaux, 
where the rains become unreliable, the savanna deteriorates, 
and gives place to scrubby steppe. 



Fig. 98. — The Zones of Vegetation : North-East Africa 


1 . IVsert .tiid semi-desert. 

2. Srrub-laiid, aromatic bush. 

3. S.iv.iiiiia. 

4 . Wixxlland savanna. 

ft. Forest, of varying luxiinance but richest towards the south. 

{d) On the lowlands and low plateaux — e.g. Afar, Italian 
Somaliland, Eastern Ogaden and the lands adjoining Lake 
Rsdolf — semi-desert or actual desert prevails. In the hills 
• behind the Gulf of Aden coast there is much thom-bush, and 
here are found the small bushes, still valued for their aromatic 
resins, which, in Biblical times, were much sought by traders. 

The zoning of vegetation is shown again in the geographi- 
cal range of cultivated plants. Within the kolla of Ethiopia 
tropical and sub-tropical cultivation includes the banana and 
cotton, although, as this zdhe is neglected by agriculturists, the 
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output is on an insignificant scale. In the tMiiM the 
main zone of agriculture and of sedentary settlemrat, the highly 
fertile soils of its woodland savanna could be widely used for 
coffee, which is here indigenous ; whilst the dega is specially 
associated with maize and millet cultivation. Above 10,000 feet, 
there is much grass, short and lush, which has a closer resem- 
blance to Alpine pastures than to the normal dry grass cover 
of the African veld. 



Fig. 99 — Distribution of Ethnic Groups 

1. Hamites. S. Group MrnUi'fl of Semite and Hamite 

2. Bantu. , im unly (.all i). 

- e . 6. Nilotic Negro. 

3. Scmjtr-s. 7 ^ blendwi with Hamlle. 

4. Group blended of Semite and Bantu. 8. Lakes— Kiidolf. latia, etc. 

Very hot and humid, with a considerable extent of dense 
forest, the koUa zone is generally avoided as unl^althy, wheraas 
the wotna-dega, without excessive temperatures, has the addi- 
tional advantage of a reliable and well-distributed rainfall. The 
greater part of the southern half of the Ethiopian Massif is 
devoted to tillage, but farther north, where the country is drier 
as well as cooler, stock-rearing becomes the dominant interest. 

From this study of climatic and vegetation zones it emerges 
that, economically, the most desiraUe region of Abyssinia com* 
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prisM the western districts which, from both the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean coasts, are the most inaccessible parts of the entire 
country. 

On the Highlands, where agriculture is practised, sudi 
husbandry is mainly the work of the Galla people, who are of 
Hamitic stock ; but in the extreme south of the Highlands— 
especially parts south-east of the Rift Valley — ^both Galla and 
Bantu people are engaged in tillage. The Abyssinians proper 
are rarely farmers, yet they are the proprietors, and represent, 
a social caste rather than a race apart. (We shall refer later to 
their ethnic affinities.) Fanning by the Galla and Bantu is a 
very primitive art, although, considering the .equipment, the 
practice is reasonably efficient. Their irrigation equipment is 
that of the Egyptians of past millennia, and their ploughs are 
of wood. The staple crops are for subsistence, as foreign trade, 
or even inter-regional exchange, is on a very small scale. 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS AND THE PROGRESS OF 
SETTLEMENT 

The sma’l dimensions of foreign trade in recent times are an 
index of the geographical isolation of the region and of the 
difficulty of access from one part of the country to another. 

The most ancient commerce of Ethiopia was carried on with 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs, and two main routes were then 
employed : one passed up the Nile to Khartoum and penetrated 
Ethiopia by way of the Blue Nile, while the other — a mantime 
route — was used by the Pharaohs as far as Assab (which some 
suppose to be the original Sheba). The .\rab invasions cut the 
Sudan route, and this highway for caravans was not re-opened 
until Kitchener’s conquest of the Eastern Sudan, late in the 
nineteenth century. 

During the eighteenth century Massowah was the port term- 
inus of a caravan track from Ethiopia to the Red Sea, and it 
was from here that the Scottish explorer, Bruce, started on his 
search for the source of the Blue Nile. The Negus, Menelik II, 
greatly encouraged trade between Abyssinia and the Red Sea 
coast, and Masgowah continued to be the chief outlet for mer- 
chandise. A less important, but continuously-used, route (from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century) led from the town of 
Harar to the Benadir coast, in what is now the south of Italian 
Somaliland. 

Addis Ababa became the chief market in Abyssinia, when, in 
the late years of the nineteenth century, the Negus, Menelik II, 
selected its site — at a height of 8000 feet above sea-level — as 
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his new capital : and its dominating importance In the 
commercial life of the country was confirmed, when the rail- 
way from Jibuti (Fr. Somaliland) was extended to it in 1929* 
Tracing the course of the ‘ Jibuti Railway it will be noted that 
it utilizes the groove of the Rift Valley for about 100 miles, in 
its approach to Addis Ababa. This town is in the very heart 
of Shoa, the most central province of Abyssinia ; and it was 
from here that Menelik II extended his authority over the eastern 
provinces of Harar and Ogadcn. Until very recent times, the 
old town of Harar was the principal market of the entire region, 
and, in particular, it controlled the trade in mocha coffee, which 
was brought by caravan from various parts of the Ethiopian 
Massif (especially Kaffa Province), and from Harar Province 
itself. Much of this trade persists, although the town of Harar 
inevitably loses by the distance which separates it from the 
Jibuti Railway, which passes to the north, in the valley below. 
Under the heights of the plateau, on which Harar town stands, 
there is the newly-created town of Addis Harar, which, situated 
on the Jibuti Railway and developing in response to the com- 
merce of that highway, has largely replaced the older town 
above it. The cosmopolitan character of old Harar, and the 
range of its former commercial contacts, are indicated by the 
large number of Indian and Arab traders in its population of 
40,000, all told. In the Mo.slem world the prestige of no town 
in Abyssinia is as high as that of Harar : for it is regarded as the 
headquarters of Islam, in this region of Africa. 

As late as 1935, apart from the Jibuti Railway, 487 miles in 
length, which as French-owned and French-controlled, Ethiopia 
had no railway, and no roads fit for motor traffic outside the 
immediate vicinity of the two largest towns — Addis Ababa and 
Harar. 

The geographical diversity of the regions of Abyssinia largely 
determines the separate existence of a number of communities, 
each with ethnic individuality. From the most remote anti- 
quity of which there is any record, people of Semitic stock, tradi- 
tionally regarded as the ancestors of the Amhara Abyssinians, 
have occupied the high plateaux both to the north and south 
of the Rift Valley. At the southern extremit}^ of the region, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Lake Rudolf, there was, at 
a very early time, a tendency for Bantu negro people to penetrate 
northwards ; but the geographical limits of this movement may 
be regarded as falling short of the province of Shoa. It should 
be remembered .that, in their earliest migrations, the Bantu of 
East Africa pressed southwards from the ' Horn ' into Kenya 
and Uganda : and it is possible, as an*altcrnative theory explain- 
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ing the presence of the Bantu in southern Ethiopia, that these 
groups were leit behind in the first southward migrations of the 
Bantu family of peoples. 

A third element of first-class importance in the population 
of Abyssinia and the ‘ Horn ’ is that which predominates within 
the eastern plateau lands, including Harar and Ogaden, as well 
as the maritime borders along the Indian Ocean, Gulf of Aden 
and Red Sea. Here is the Hamitic zone, in which the Galla and 
Somali arc the characteristic groups. These people are supposed 
to have entered North-East Africa from Southern Arabia at a 
very remote time, though subsequent to the southward migration 
of the Bantu from the ‘ Horn Because of the precarious and 
scanty rainfall of these parts, the Hamites, unlike their Galla 
brethren of Ethiopia proper, are pastoral nomads, whose nomad- 
ism is, however, increasingly restricted, with the extension of 
European authority. 

During the sixteenth century the Hamites of the ‘ Horn ’ 
began a prolonged movement of widespread expansion : this was 
associated with the religious influence of Islam, to which they 
had been converted by contacts with the Arabs of Oman, who 
traded on the East African coast, from Cape Guardafui as far 
south as the Zambezi delta. The Danakil and Somali Hamites 
made a senes of assaults on the high plateaux occupied by the 
Aby.ssinians, who, altliough Semitic, had long accepted Chris- 
tianity. They found it impossible to scale the great eastern 
ramparts of Shoa and Tigrc, but they were more successful in 
obtaining a footliold in Harar Province. The Hamitic Galla 
were puslied forward by the advance of the Somali and Danakil 
(who arc now confined to Eritrea and A.C.:), and of all Hamitic 
peoples they have the closest contacts with the Semitic Abyssin- 
ians, as well as with the Bantu. It has been estimated that the 
Galla, both the relatively pure and the mixed types, number 
nearly one-half of the total population of Abyssinia, which has 
been put at 5I millions (without the authority of a census). 

Because of long-continued intermixture with Semitic and 
Bantu strains, there are very few of the Cialla who may, even 
approximately, be described as ‘ pure ’. The Semitic strain is 
not nearly so easily perceived as the Bantu, owing to the funda- 
► mental resemblances between Hamite and Semite. Like the 
Somali and the Danakil, the very few Galla tribesmen who 
resemble the ideal type are fairly tall, of thin build and with 
long face and aquiline nose. More detached from the Bantu 
zone, the Somali and Danakil show more frequently the char- 
acteristic Hamitic features, though even amongst these com- 
munities there is a tendency towards negroid woolliness of hair. 
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The modern Abyssinians, who claim purity of Semitic descent, 
are themselves mixed with Hamitic, Bantu and Nilotic blood ; 
and these strains appear even amongst the Amhara Abyssinians, 
who regard themselves as racially exclusive. 

During the nineteenth century the Semitic Abyssinians, from 
their bases in Amhara, Tigre and Shoa, began the re-conquest 
of the southern and eastern plateau lands ; and their expansion 
culminated in 1880-1900, during the reign of the Negus, Menelik 
II. It was in this period — actually in the year 1896— that an 
Italian force, invading from the Red Sea coast, was annihilated 
at Adowa. This defeat rankled for long in the minds of imperial- 
istic Italians, who have found in its memory an incentive to 
the recovery of their lost military prestige. Although successful 
in their conquest of the Hamitic groups, the Abyssinians were 
not able to displace them from occupancy of the land. Yet they 
exerted an overlordship, and especially over the Galla, who, 
though pastoralists by tradition, readily applied themselves to 
agriculture in their settlement of southern parts of the Ethiopian 
Massif, including, most notably, Shoa. 

We have seen that the first attempts made by a European 
Power to penetrate Abyssinia were frustrated by the strength 
of Menelik II, who, after the conquest of his empire, established 
his headquarters at Addis Ababa, in the province of Shoa. In 
1906, an agreement betw'een Abyssinia and the three European 
Powers — Great Britain, France and Italy — all with special 
interests on the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden littoral, confirmed the 
Abyssinian Emperor in his conquests, although nowhere was his 
authority permitted to reach the sea-board. By this time, the 
entire shore-line, from the northern limit of Eritrea round to 
Jubaland, was claimed by one or other of the three Powers already 
named. 

In 1867, France had obtained a title to the harbour of Obok, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Tadjura — the largest inlet on the 
North-East African coast — and within 50 miles of the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandcb. This first-class strategic position was greatly 
improved by France, when Jibuti, at the opposite side of the 
entrance to the Gulf of Tadjura, was preferred to Obok as the 
French Somaliland naval base, and as the terminus of the railwky 
from Addis Ababa. Jibuti was annexed by France in 1884, 
and within a decade the Negus, Menelik II, was co-operating in 
the construction of the railway which, passing by way of Addis 
Harar, reached the Abyssinian capital, in 1926. 

Italy was almost equally early in the field, for in 1869 a com- 
mercial company of Italians was established at Assab, the port 
which had been, throughout a large paSt of the history of Ethiopia, 
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the principal iriritime outlet. From the foundation of this 
trading interest on the Eritrean coast may be traced the 
increasingly-menacing competition between Italy and France 
for strategic supremacy, in those waters and along those coasts 
that lead from the Eastern Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. 
After proclaiming sovereignty over Assab in 1882, Italy proceeded 
to annex the sister-port of Massowah, also on the Eritrean coast, 
but 300 miles farther to the north ; and then, in 1890, to occupy 
the territory between these two port bases. In such ways began 
the history of the Italian Empire in Africa. 

Annexation of the eastern coast of the Somaliland ‘ Horn ' 
was carried, stage by stage, in a similar way. In 1889, by 
arrangement with the Sultan of Obbia (approximately midway 
along the Somaliland coast), Italy obtained a concession which 
meant, in effect, full sovereignty of rights. And so the Italians 
were brought into uneasy territorial contact with the Negus, 
Menelik II, who, at this time, was extending his authority east- 
wards across Ogaden towards the Somaliland littoral. In 1901, 
a treaty with another Moslem chief, the Sultan of Medjurtine, 
gained for Italy the hinterland of Cape Guardafui and an extent 
of coast along the Gulf of Aden of not less than 150 miles. Here, 
Italian Somaliland marches with the British Protectorate, which 
covers the greater part of the Gulf of Aden shore on the African 
side. This British zone had been acquired in 1882, in the same 
series of events which had established Great Britain in Egypt 
and in the dependencies of Egypt, including the Eastern Sudan : for 
Britain came to regard herself as responsible for the commitments 
of the Khedive of Egypt, who had interests on the Gulf of Aden 
coast, especially in the neighbourhood of Zeila and Berbera. 

Italian annexations in Somaliland continued unchecked. 
After acquiring the district of Cape Guardafui, the Italian 
Government forced the Sultan of Zanzibar to cede his rights 
over the Benadir coast, which includes the port of Mogadishu, 
now the headquarters of Italian Government in Somaliland. It 
will be remembered that, at about the same time, and with no 
more justification than attached to this aggression on the part 
of Italy, Great Britain and Germany were between themselves 
partitioning those territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar which are 
•included in the present Kenya and Tanganyika. 

In 1908, the Negus of Abyssinia granted territorial rights to 
Italy in the valley of the Juba River, and at the same time 
agreed to the appointment of a border commission which 
should delimit the frontier between his land of Ogaden and the 
Italian zone in Somaliland. This frontier was, however, never 
properly defined, an omissfbn which provided Italy with the 
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excuse for war that arose out of the border incidents at the wdk 
of Wal-Wal, in 1934. The Jubaland concession, made to Italy 
by Abyssinia, was extended by Great Britain after the First 
World War. Then, in recognition of her comparatively small 
territorial profit from that conflict, Italy was granted the Juba- 
land Province of Kenya Colony, including the port of Kismayu. 

The defeat which Italy suffered at Adowa in 1896, in the 
attempt to impose a protectorate over the lands of the Negus, 
did not prevent the three European Powers with special interests 
in North-East Africa from arranging between themselves the 
partition of Abyssinia. Ten years after Adowa, there was signed 
in London a ‘ Tripartite Agreement ’ between Great Britain, 
France and Italy, the terms of which began by guaranteeing the 
independence and integrity of Abyssinia, although later in the 
same document ways and means were specified, by which the 
entire country might be partitioned into spheres of influence 
between the contracting parties. Article 2 of this Agreement 
bound the three Powers, in their subsequent competition for 
commercial and industrial concessions, ' to act in such a way 
that concessions which may be accorded in the interests of one 
of the three States may not be injurious to the other two By 
Articles 6 and 7 the Powers agreed to prolong the Jibuti Railway 
to Addis Ababa, and to arrange that representatives of Great 
Britain, Italy and Abyssinia — one from each — should be appointed 
to the board of the French railway company : on the other hand, 
the British and French Governments agreed to add an Italian 
representative to any board formed by them in connexion with 
other railway enterprises in Abyssinia. Furthermore, other 
articles of the Tripartite Agreement established safeguards for 
the special interests of Great Britain and Egypt in that western 
district of Abyssinia which is drained by the Blue Nile, including 
the outlet from the natural reservoir of Lake Tana ; and also 
for the interests of Italy, not only in the hinterlands of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, respectively, but also in a zone traversing 
the very heart of Abyssinia, from north to south, and uniting 
these territories. It is well to give due w’cight to the significance 
of these articles, and especially to their bearing on the events 
which led up to the I talo- Abyssinian War of 1935-6. Very little 
was then heard in England of the Tripartite Agreement of 1906,. 
though, naturally enough, it was used with effect in Rome 
as evidence of Britain’s former tolerance of Italian claims in 
Abyssinia. Not consulted in the proposed comprehensive par- 
tition of his territories, the Negus naturally protested and denied 
the legality of the Agreement. 

In 1923, when the Fascist regime was in its infancy, France, 
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^th Italian support, took the initiative in propiosing the admis> 
sion of Abyssinia to the League of Nations Assembly ; and 
membership was granted, on the understanding that the Nagus 
would do his utmost to abolish both slavery and the slave tra&. 
Shortly after this, in 1925, Great Britain, intent upon the control 
of the outlet to the Blue Nile from Lake Tana, requested Italian 
approval of a project for the construction of a barrage which 
would increase the water-resources of the Blue Nile in the dry 
season ; but Italy, for her part, was intent upon gaining Briti^ 



Fiq. 100. — The Partition of Abyssinia proposed in the Hoare-Laval Agreement 

of 1Q35 

1. Temtonps to br annexed bv Italv. 

2. Zone in which Itili.in riononiic expansion was to be freely permitted. 

3. Suggested Al)>*ssinian comdor to the Red Sea. 

4 . The Jibuti Railway. 

assent to a plan for a railway to be laid right across the heart of 
Abyssinia, from the frontiers of Eritrea to those of Italian Somali- 
land — a railway which would inevitably bisect the Jibuti line. 
At, the same tipie, Italy requested British recognition of her 
^exclusive economic interest in western districts of the Ethiopian 
Massif (where abundance and regularity of rainfall ensure a pros- 
perous agriculture), as well as in the zone to be traversed by the 
projected north-to-sonth railway. 

About the time of the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
in 1935, the representatives of the British and French Govern- 
ments (Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval, respectively) proposed 
* 30 
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ft partition of Abyssinia which, as it was very lately ft recognition 
of Italian ambitions, might be acceptable to Rome. The main 
proposal (see Fig. loo) provided for ‘ an exchange of temtories *, 
from which Italy should receive : ... 

(a) the eastern part of the province of Tigre, including Adowa ; 

(b) the Danakil area, except for such temtory as would be 
necessary to provide Abyssinia with a corridor leading to the 
southern part of the Red Sea, and 

(c) the eastern part of Ogaden. 

All that Abyssinia was to receive, in exchange for these 
enormous losses, was to be the afore-mentioncd narrow corridor, 
leading to the Italian (Eritrean) port of Assab. 

Another proposal involved the recognition of exclusive Italian 
rights in all future economic development, within a vast area 
in the southern part of Abyssinia — an area extending westwards 
from the centre of Ogaden, across the Rift Valley, to include the 
province of Haifa. The Hoare-Laval Agreement, as it is usually 
known, was rejected by British public opinion, and the war 
continued until all of Abyssinia was under Italian control. 

Even before the close of the war, plans for the settlement of 
Italian agriculturalists were approved and put into operation. 
The districts which, the Italian Government believed, would 
offer the greatest facilities (accessibihty, water supply, &c.) to 
the new settlers included : 

(a) certain eastern, and therefore easily-accessible, parts of 
Amhara. (Later, when road construction made it possible, settle- 
ment was to extend westwards, and especially to those districts 
around Lake* Tana in which Great Britain had previously claimed 
special economic mterests) ; 

(b) the neighbourhoods of the towns of Addis Ababa and 
Harar ; 

(c) the highland districts to the east of the Rift Valley, but 
to the south-west of Harar Province ; and especially the region 
known as Galla Sidamo. 

The conquest of Abyssinia made continuous the extent of 
Italian colonial territory from the coast of Eritrea to the Somali- 
land and Jubaland littoral, and the consolidation of this compact 
area was completed in 1936, when the Empiro of Italian East 
Africa was proclaimed. Under the control of a Viceroy, five* 
Province were created, and it is convenient at this point to 
summarize their geographical nature. (The elimination of Italian 
influence in North-East Africa, as a result of the Second World 
War, renders ‘the partition of Ab3rssinia null and void. It is, 
however, given below for its geographical, as well as its historical, 
interest.) 
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The new Province of Amhara, with headquarters of govern- 
ment at Gondar (not far to the north of Lake Tana), included, in 
addition to the former province of the same name, both Gojjam 
and part of Shoa. Although neither the largest province nor 
that which contained the capital, the new Amhara would probably 
have become the geographical nucleus of Italian East Africa. 
With its million inhabitants— out of 8 millions for the whole 
of Italian East Africa — it possessed a density of 24 persons to 
the square mile, an average approached by no other Province. 
As, moreover, a very high proportion of Italian settlement was 
to be directed towards Amhara, in view of its advantages of soil 



(as constituted m 1936). 

The bouuddrie5 of the Provinces arc shown. 

and climate, this Province seemed likely to increase, in economic 
and political importance, faster than any other. If Italy’s 
empire had been permitted to develop it is possible that the colonial 
capital might h^ve been moved to a site within Amhara from 
.Addis Ababa. The latter retained, how'cver, its status as capital 
during the brief career of Italian sovereignty and, with a part 
of Shoa added, was an administrative unit outside the Provinces. 

Second in importance of the newly-made Provinces was Harar, 
larger than the older Province of the same name, and covering 
much of the narrow zone of high plateaux, which lies to the 
east of the Rift Valley. The old town of Harar received merited 
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recognition as the fepital of a weU-populated iProvince of 

million inhabitants. . , 

The Province of Eritrea was enlarged beyond the former limits 
of tho Colony, so as to include the DanaWl depression. Galla- 
Sidamo was to be the Province of the south-west, extending right 
up to the frontiers of the Anglo-Eg}T>tian Sudan ; and lastly, in 
the south-east, was Somaliland Province, which included both 
Ogaden and the former Protectorate, and was governed from the 
port of Mogadishu. This last was by far the largest of the 
Provinces, yet, excepting Eritrea, it had the lowest total of 
population (1,300,000) and easily the lowest density, with less 
than 2 persons per square mile. 

It is difficult to estimate what might have been the economic 
prospects for Italian enterprise in Abyssinia, for most of the 
available statements on this subject are prejudiced by the point 
of view of the writer. They range from the fantastic optimism 
of the Italian propagandist, ou the one hand, to the comidetc 
disregard of the natural endowment of thi' rt'gion, which is typical 
of many English writers — mainly journalists, it is true. Much 
depended on the pacification of the country and on the extent 
of native co-operation with the Italians. It has to be admitted 
that, after the Italo-Abyssinian War, many of the Natives 
showed a friendly disposition towards their masters who, on their 
part, acted more leniently than one could have fortdokl from the 
brutalities of the war. Racial segregation was not dcmandi>d 
by Italy, and the absence of colour prejudice on the part of the 
conquerors seemed likely to improve their relations with the 
Abyssinians. 

Without the aid of accurate and detailed surveys — geological, 
climatological, &c. — ^which will take many laborious years to 
complete — it is not possible to obtain even an approximate picture 
of the future lines of agricultural and mining development. 
There is, however, sufficient to show that the a\ ailable resources 
are at lea.st as attractive to w'ould-be settlers as those of Kenya 
Colony have proved to be ; and it may be noted in this con- 
nexion that, by the middle of 1939, the luiropean residents of 
the town of Addis Ababa — almost all of them Italians — won; 
already in numerical excess of the entire \Miitc populatioif of 
Kenya Colony.^ . 

The western lands of Abyssinia are, as we have seen, possessed 

* On May ist, 1939, there were in Addis 30,200 Europeans, of 

whom 3800 were women. The White population had quickly risen from 
5200 in 1937, arfd from 23,000 in 1938. In Kenya Colony, as a whole, the 
White settlers in 1939 did not exceed 20,000— after a period of colonization 
lasting half-a-century. 
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of a dimate which produces a luxuriant vegetation, and in these 
parts the possibilities for coffee (v. Appendix G), cotton, cereals 
and stock-animals at various altitudes, would seem to be m<ne 
favourable than in most areas of corresponding size in trr^ical 
Africa. , 

The mineral wealth of Abyssinia is perhaps the least-knoum 
factor, and on this subject speculation is quite worthless. In- 
vestigations made by Italian men of science over a period of 
more than three years suggest that there are no dramatic sur- 
prises in store. Platinum is present in quantities which were 
regarded as adequate for the requirements of Italy,* but the most 
sanguine of Italian prospectors had little hope of discovering 
considerable quantities of petroleum, which was more needed by 
the Italians than any other mineral resource. 

The failure to discover petroleum was a particularly severe 
disappointment, and soon had a sobering effect on the highly- 
ambitious programme of motor-road building which was begun 
in Tq35. Large imports of petrol were virtually impracticable, 
on accfiunt of prohibitive costs. The aeroplane, which played 
an all-imiK)rtant part in the short-lived Italian conquest, is not 
di;signed foi the economical transport of heavy freights — neither 
tlie raw materials which .Aby.ssinia is to produce, nor the agri- 
ailtural and other machinery which will be a normal import. 
Moreover, air services, like road transport, will be restricted by 
the high co'>ts of fuel. 

For a very long time, therefore, the French-owned Jibuti 
Railway is likely to constitute one of the main arteries between 
the heart of the country and the outer lands. It is a narrow- 
gauge, single-track line whose cariying capacity, though in- 
creased to 250 tons a day, was quite incapable of transporting 
more than a small fraction of the traffic which resulted from the 
Italian occupation. Double-tracking is projected, indeed is long 
overdue ; and other improvements in the organization of the 
railway arc likely to be undertaken. At the time of her annexa- 
tion of Abyssinia, Italy obtained a proportion of the shares of 
the company owning the Jibuti Railway. With the eUmination 
of Italy from .\frica, however, the Railway came under British 
military management. The other railway of Italian East Africa 
. was biiilt to serve the needs of Eritrea : its construction repre- 
sents a triumpli of engineering, for, leading inland from the port 
of Massowah, it scales the plateau escarpment at a height of 
nearly 8000 feet befoi c reaching Asmara and Keren, the terminus 
north-west of Asmara. 

* V. F. Quaranta— ■ Ethiopi^: an empire in the making ’, London, 1939. 
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Fin ph ^wg was laid on the construction of motor>roads as 
soon as the Italian invasion began. The first three highvrays to 
be built after, or during the conquest, were : 

(a) one which followed the railway all the way from Jibuti 
to Addis Ababa ; 

{b) the north-to-south road, of about 6S0 miles, which, from 
Asmara, bisects the country as far south as Addis Ababa 
and which the Italiaas intended to continue across 
Ogaden to the Somaliland coast ; 

(c) the road which, like the first mentioned above, ' doubles ' 
a railway, in this case the line from Massowah to Asmara. 
This motor-track was built in remarkably short time 
during the Italo-.\byssinian War, and was a material 
factor in the rapid conclusion of that campaign. 

The central position of the Asmara-Addis Ababa highroad 
makes it the obvious trunk-line of a system, the principal branches 
of which were, in 1939, well on the way to completion. It was, 
from the Italian point of view, a matter of particular urgency to 
bring the isolated, but economically attractive. West into effective 
contact with the metropolitan region around Addis Ababa. 

The settlement of Italians on the land, an enterprise from 
which much was e.\pected and for which extravagant prophecies 
were made, occurred in two principal ways. 

First, the establishment of peasant proprietors, with freehold 
titles to their plots, such as the settlement at Oletta, a few miles 
to the west of Addis Ababa, where 200 demobilized soldiers and 
their families were accommodated on land which formerly be- 
longed to the estates of the Negus. The altitude at Oletta varies 
from 6500 to 7500 feet, and the .soil of the colony’s 30,000 acres 
is all of high fertility. Each family was allotted about 120 acres, 
an area obviously too large for cultivation by a single family, 
without other aid. 

Another type of settlement was that of the mftayer tenant, 
who paid with part of the produce of his labour for his occu- 
pation of the land and for the assistance which he received 
in the form of seeds and farming equipment. This system of 
land-tenure is common enough in Southern Italy, and it was 
from that region the mitayer p)easants were recruited. Two 
land-development companies, in the districts of Asmara and 
Harar, r^pectively, engaged and were dependent on such labour. 

Despite declarations to the contrary, Italian policy accepted, 
perforce, the principle that European settlement in Abyssinia 
should be, at least partially, dependent on native manual labour. 
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And there can be no possible doubt that this change in the offidal 
attitude was mainly due to difficulties of acdimatization en- 
counter by those Italians who were “ planted " at altitudes 
exceeding 6000 feet. With special advantages of soil and rain- 
fall, much of the best land on the Ethiopian Massif ranges from 
7500 to 10,000 feet, and sojourn at such altitudes is quite outside 
the experience of the Italians, as a people. Atmospheric rarefac- 
tion, rather than low latitude, will remain the insuperable barrier 
to the effective colonization of Ethiopia, as it has also in the cases 
of the Kenya Higlilands and the Andean Plateau of Spanish 
South America. By 1939 there were signs that some of the 
Italian settlers who had entered Abyssinia immediately after the 
conquest had difficulty in maintaining their health at high alti- 
tudes. Members of the Italian administrative services in Addis 
Ababa demanded freejuent leave of absence in order to obtain 
the relief which descent to sea-level alone can bring. On the 
other hand, those parts of Abyssinia which are below 5000 feet, 
and therefore more tolerable because of higher atmospheric 
density, are generally characterized by deficiency and variability 
of rainfall, and so arc of low agricultural value. 

Tlie events of the present war seem to exclude the possibility 
of any future large-scale Italian colonization within Abyssinia. 
The Negus returned to his capital, Addis Ababa, on May 5, 1941, 
and in the following year an Agreement was signed between 
Great Britain and lithiopia which recognized the sovereign 
independence of the latter and promised it both financial and 
technical assistance. With the exception of that part of the 
Jibuti Railway which traverses Abyssinia, all lands which were 
under the contntl of the Negus before the Italian war have 
returned to his autliority — this, irrespective of the fact that in 
some districts his writ was formerly Uttle regarded or was com- 
pletely repudiated. 

The political future of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya has not 
so far (September, 1949) been announced by thfe United Nations 
and there is sp)eculation regarding the possibility of Italy’s reten- 
tion of certain lands which she held before 1935. It is appreciated 
by both the U.S..'V. and Great Britain that, whilst the misdeeds 
of«E ascism in j^rica deprive Italy of her right to be a colonial 
• power, the need of the congested populations of certain Italian 
provinces for outlets is an urgent one. Whether the old North 
African colonies are capable of making an important contribution 
to the solution of Italy’s population problem is exceedingly 
doubtful : and it may well be that certain richer African lands 
which have never been under the ItallJtn flag will, in time, be 
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opened to a regulated immigration of Italian peasants. The 
latter have proved both their industry and their need, and, under 
proper guidance, they may have a valuable part to play in the 
development of Africa. ‘ 
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APPENDIX A 

THE GRIQUAS 

A t the time of the Dutch occupation of the Cap)e a Hottentot 
tribe — the Griquas — was located near the coast in the Dis- 
trict of Malmesbury. Subsequently displaced they moved 
across the semi-desert until they reached the richer pasture land, now 
known as Griqualand West, where intermixture with European ele- 
ments proceeded and a half-caste stock, known to the Dutch as the 
‘ Bastards ’, evolved. Some time in the 1830’s the tribe divided. 
One leader, Waterboer, with half the tribe settled around Griquatown. 
Adam Kok with the remainder occupied the country between the 
Modder and the Orange, in what is now the Southern Orange Free 
State : and the common frontier of the two Griqua groups was the 
line now dividing the Free State from Griqualand West. 

By 184a the Voor-trekkers had encroached considerably on the 
land of the East Griquas and by 1857 the entire district had passed 
under new ownership. The East Griquas under Kok decided to trek 
and in 1861 they left Philippolis, their town, named after the mis- 
sionary, Dr. Philip. They moved eastwards through the southern 
part of the Basuto highland by permission of the Basuto, who had 
suffered similar dispossessive treatment at the hands of the Boers ; 
and the British Government permitted tb'* East Griquas to settle 
in the land that now bears their name between British Kaffraria and 
Natal— the limits being those of the upper courses of the Umzimvubu 
and Unizimkulu Rivers. Here Adam Kok founded the settlement 
that bears his name — Kokstad — and in the population of the district 
to-day the half-caste strain in which the Hottentot element is strong 
may easily be perceived. 
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S. TOMfi AND PRINCIPE 

T hese Portuguese-owned volcanic islands within the Bight 
of Biafra together occupy the small area of 320 sq. miles. 
S. Tom^ being much the larger. Formerly they possessed 
a commercial status out of all proportion to their size and indeed 
much higher than that of the vast Colony of Angola. They are 
favoured with abundant rainfall and their rich soils are capable of 
supporting very intensive agriculture. Added to these advantages 
accessibility to sea-borne commerce must also be taken into account. 

Three altitude zones are to be distinguished in their plantation 
agriculture : the coastal zone, up to about 1200 feet, is suited to cacao 
cultivation, easily the largest undertaking on the islands ; a middle 
zone from 1200 to 2500 feet produces fair crops of coffee, though the 
output has never been large ; whilst above, up to 6000 feet, the cin- 
chona tree, native to equatorial America and from which quinine is 
produced, finds a very suitable environment. 

As late as 1913 the islands were able to supply more than one- 
sixth of the total output of cacao of the world, and in the early years 
of this century their crop was purchased by the great cocoa-manu- 
facturing firms of Europe, including Messrs. Cadbury. The labour 
engaged on the plantations was largely imported from Angola and 
it is estimated that between 1884 and 1909 about 70,000 Bantu were 
introduced from Portuguese West Africa. The conditions under which 
the immigrants worked were considered by the cocoa firms to be 
little better than slavery. 

At the same time that the European companies were withdrawing 
their support in protest against the treatment of the ‘ servi9aes ’ other 
cacao-producing lands in the African tropics — notably the Gold Coast 
— were coming to the fore, and to-day the output from S. Tom^ and 
Principe represents a very small contribution to the world market. 
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NATIVE POPULATION IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
OF ANGOLA AND MOZAMBIQUE 

I N 1929 the N.'itivc population of Angola was estimated as 2,560,000 
distributed amongst the following Districts : 


Loanda .... 

. 45,400 

Benguella .... 

• 575.720 

Bihe 

. 318,560 

Congo .... 

. 227,720 

North Cuaiiza 

. 145,600 

South Cuanza 

. 277,240 

lluila .... 

. 134,000 

Lunda .... 

. 204,000 

Malanie .... 

. 243,000 

Mossamedes 

20,400 

Mox’i'o .... 

. . 242,000 

Zaire 

. . . 72,800 

Intendance of Cubango 

. . . 14,600 

Kabinda .... 

. 33,000 


Of the towns only Loanda is of considerable size — 17,000, includ- 
ing Europeans. Benguella has ajwpulation of al)out 12,000, including 
4000 Europeans, while the new capital of ’^'ova Lisboa (old name, 
Huambo) is already about 8000, including 2i.>oo Portuguese. 

The census of December, 1929, in Mozambique showed the follow- 
ing distribution of Natives by Districts : 


LoureiK^o Marques 

462,970 

Inhambane 

247,400 

Quelimane 

875,500 

Tete 

366,750 

Mozambique 

933.580 

Cape Delgado 

320,600 

Nyasa , 

143.370 

Territories of Manica and Sofala, under the 


control of the Mozambique Company 

315.320 


In addition there were many Mozambique Natives temporarily or 
permanently domiciled in other African territories, as shown below — 
Union of S. Africa. 80,000 ; S. Rhodesia, 15,500 ; S. Tomi and Prin- 
cipe Islands, 15.600. 
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THE POLICY OF ASSIMILATION, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

T hrough the medium of cultural training the French in 
Africa have fostered the growth of a native title that has 
been encouraged to aspire to full citizenship of the French 
nation : for it is held by the French that, through education, Negroes, 
whose culture they have not thought worthy of preservation, may 
become in all respects, except colour, good Euro{)eans. Citizenship 
is not, however, a freely-granted privilege. All told, there are only 
about 30,000 in French West Africa — the number is negligible in 
A.E.F. — and outside the four communes of Senegal the status is 
difficult to acquire. 

When the educated Native is granted, at least in theory, the 
privilege of full membership of European society — without even a 
social bar against marriage with a French woman — and when, in ad- 
dition to these rights, he is placed in authority over his former tribal 
associates, gratitude alone renders him naturally sympathetic to 
French authority. 

The attitude and policy of the British in West Africa are funda- 
mentally different. The Englishman believes that his own innate 
qualities cannot possibly be acquired by a native African no matter 
how considerable the European educatiem of the latter may lx*. 
Indeed, quite paradoxically, the more ' civilized ’ a British West 
African Native becomes the farther is he removed socially from the 
British colonial class. This is one of the rea.sons why the English 
in West Africa have not attempted to force their institutions upon 
the Natives, as the French have done. Whilst the latter have tended 
to destroy native community life the British have encouraged the 
maintenance of the indigenous groups and at the same time have 
refrained from granting exceptional political i)rivileges to ' civilized ’ 
Natives in Lagos, Freetown, Accra and other largp centres. There 
is considerable di.scontent amongst town Natives in British West • 
Africa because their veneer of education has not brought sixteial 
social and political advantages. 

Outside the rather narrow attitude of official circles many who 
are representative of enlightened thought oji colonial matters in 
France now recognize the importance that should be attached to 
heredity and environment, where the shaping of native policy is con- 
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cerncd.and the impossibility of converting a Negro into a Frenchman 
merely by sending him to school for a few years. Furthermore, 
there is increasing interest in the principle of ‘ Protectorate rule ’ or 
‘ indirect rule as it is understood and practised in Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast : but in so far as there is a change in French native policy 
it is virtually confined to the statement of ideals, and comparatively 
little attention has so far been paid to the fashioning of a technique 
tor ' indirect rule ' applicable to the tropical mainland colonies. 



APPENDIX E 

(see p. 434) 

EGYPTIAN COTTON PRODUCTION IN RECENT YEARS 

W ITH the exception of the year 1932-33 it is shown below 
that there was regular expansion until the Second World 
War, but that since then cotton products have not yet 
recovered the ground lost. 


Year 

Pnvlurtfon in C.int.irs 
(1 Caiit.ir 99 lb. appiox ) 

1917-18 

6,21)3,000 

I 924-*25 

6,380,000 

iqzH-zO 

8,024,000 

193^-33 

4 /) 47 ..V>o 

1933-34 

8,438,000 

1939-37 

0,078,600 

1937-3S 

10,713.400 

1941-4^ 

8.374.“^'^' 

1942-43 

4 . 24 <>. 3 ‘^« 

1949-47 

5,080,000 


There has been similar variation in the area of Egypt under cotton, 
as shown by the following table : 


Area (Ftiithns) ol r^ypt 
untl'T LoUoit 


1,625,000 
700.000 
833, o < >0 


1939 

19^2 

1944 


In the commerce of Egypt, and paiticularly in exports, the war- 
time decline in cotton was accompanied by a general decline, except 
in the case of the Middle East and the U.S.A. 


Trade of Egypt wtth Principal Countries 


Cnuntry of 

Origin or 
Destiuation 


ItnporU from 



1 to 


1939 

1940 

194a 

1943 

1939 1 

1940 

1942 

*943 

I 



1 

(£E 

ooo’s) 


i 

i •• 

(£E tx) 

o'fc) 

' * 

France 

1.900 

1,266 

45 

— 

3.S82 

4.353 ! 

nil 

nil 

Germany . 

2,681 

79 

4 

I 

2,214 

ml 

30 

104 

United Kingdom. 

9.439 

8,001 

iz.jyo 

7.979 


19.374 

0.487 

1 8,027 

United States 

2,682 

3.595 

12,239 

4.393 

J.^63 

1,380 

3.859 

2.568 

India (including , 









Burma) 

803 

1.658 

7,726 

3.597 

1,998 

1.776 

1,849 

7.447 

Iran .... 

268 

290 

5.498 

6.479 

• 

187 

283 

3 

318 
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AIR TRANSPORT IN AFRICA 

I N 1945 the East African Airways Corporation w'as formed to serve 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda and almost immediately after- 
wards one of its special functions was to provide communications 
for the ‘Ground-nuts Scheme’ within Tanganyika and between the 
latter and Great Britain. Similarly, the so-called ‘ Central African 
Airways ’, with a network radiating from Salisbury, was created to 
provide communications between Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and to link with South African Airways. 

h' ranee has developed two main regional services in Africa; one 
roveiiag Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco ; the other covering French 
West and Equatorial Africa as w’cll as a long-distance route from 
France to Madagascar. Belgium deserves credit for being first in 
developing a regular service to and within the Congo Basin with two 
main focal points — Leopoldville and Elizabeth\ ille. Salena (Societe 
aerienne beige d’e.xploitation de la navigation aerienne) is in part a 
State enterprise : it follows (1949) a direct route between Brussels and 
Leopoldville, usually via Tripoli and Kano. 

As early as 1936 the South African Railways Administration, under 
the name ‘ South African Airways ', had taken control of the services 
.south of the Rand which had prcviousl}' boon operated by Imperial 
Airways. E\'en before Sejitember, i()3<), there were already 10 flights 
per week in each direction between Johannesburg and Durban, 6 
between Durban and Capetown and b between Johannesburg and 
Capetown : so that very early the nodal importance of Johannesburg 
on the African air-map was emphasized. 1 n 1945 a three-day passenger 
and mail service between South Africa and England in both directions 
was begun and has since been accelerated. 
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APPENDIX G 

COFFEE PRODUCTION IN ABYSSINIA 

T he coff(;e (coffea arabica) of North-East Africa is known com- 
mercially in its two main grades, namely ‘ Harari ’ and 
‘Abyssinian*. As its name indicates, the first of these is grown 
in Harar; It is a coffee whose distinctive aromatic flavour is much in 
demand both in Egypt — where it is known as ‘ Mokka Harari ’ — and in 
the United States of America. 

Because of the complete absence of facilities for preparing the 
coffee berries for market it was for long customary to transport the 
Harar product by caravan to the Red Sea coast and then across the 
Straits to Aden, where it was cleaned, packed and exported as an 
Arabian commodity. The completion of the Jibuti Railway enabled 
the more rapid collection of the coffee and regular transport to the 
coast ; whilst Jibuti itself began to prepare coffee for market, so 
obviating the use of Aden as an entrepot. 

The coffee known as ' Abyssinian ' is grown mainly in western 
and south-western districts of the Ethiopian Massif,' and particularly 
in the districts (formerly Provinces) of Kaffa and Sidamo. When 
collected at local markets the coffee is forwarded by caravan to Addis 
Ababa, from which it is transported by fail to Jibuti. 

Both the coffees mentioned hold a high reputation, which is partly 
due to improvements in cultivation and hr.i. lling w'hich have been 
introduced by a small number of European planters. The latter, 
including Italians and Greeks, were formerly granted extensive con- 
cessions in the coffee-growing lands by the Italian Government. Yet, 
despite the new activity in the industry, not much more coffee than 
formerly was being exported from Abyssinia to Italy at the outbreak 
of the Second World War. In fact, most of what was exported did 
not go to Italy, which preferred to obtain much-needed foreign currency 
by encouraging the export of coffee to the United States, Egypt and 
other countries where there has always been a market for the Abys- 
siiyan product. 



APPENDIX H 

FURTHER IRRIGATION OF NILE BASIN 

T he storage works planned at the Owen Falls, Jinja, Uganda, 
constitute the most ambitious project of the kind in the history 
of the world. They include a reservoir for ‘ century ’ storage 
(i.e. storage able to supply the additional population of Egypt during 
the next century) by the construction of a dam to raise the level of 
the V'ictoria Nyanza by about 4 feet above its maximum recorded 
level. 

Lower down the Nile valley a dam will be constructed at Mutir, 
on Lake Albert, to provide a balancing reservoir. In the Sudd region 
of the Sudan, where half the volume of the White Nile is lost by 
evaporation and the transpiration of plants, it is proposed to cut a 
diversionary canal in the neighbourhood of Jonglei, in order to carry 
the storage water without loss in flow. Not the least of the difficulties 
will be the protection of the labour force against ‘ buffalo gnat ’, which 
infests the running water at Owen halls and causes blindness. 

Accompanying the dam will be a hydro-electric power station and, 
in both, Egypt will have its share of the costs of construction. The 
White Nile, where it leaves Victoria Nyanza, flows between high cliffs 
only 225 yards apart, and 'can be harnessed for hydro-electric power 
with comparative ease. As for the cost of power, it can probably be 
produced here as cheaply as anywhere in the world. From the storage 
of water Egypt will certainly be the chief beneficiary. The Sudan 
should greatly gain also, especially in a great expansion of the Gezira 
cotton-growing scheme. Electric power will of particular benefit 
to Uganda, and will be carried 60 miles to Kampala, the commercial 
capital of Uganda. A local cotton textile industry will greatly benefit , as 
al^ saw-mills, sugar factories and other industries which have recently 
begun. 
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IHE FORMER ITALIAN COLONY OF LIBYA 

A lthough a defeated Power, Italy at the close of the Second 
World War was not without hope that some part of her 
African empire would return to her. As late even as 1949 
there has been no f^eneral agreement between the nations on the 
disposal of Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, though slowly it 
is being recognized that Italy's urgent need for agricultural expansion 
is linked to her claim to colonies overseas. Particularly in Libya, 
Italian colonization has acquired prestige during the last forty years; 
and this is due largely to the successful struggle of a hardworking 
]ie.‘. antry in winning a livelihood from the North African desert. 

Uiulei the term ' Libya ' there arc the two separate provinces of 
Tripolitania and Cyrcnaica, the first much more extensive though less 
habitable tnan the second. Cyrenaica recalls the ancient Greek 
colony of fyrene and is a peninsula detached to some extent from the 
Libyan wilderness. Here is a plateau ridge — the Jebel el Akdar, or 
Green Mountain— rising to over 2700 feet from the Mediterranean 
coast. Save only the short-lived conquest of Ethiopia, of all former 
Italian possessions in Africa this fragment of Cyrenaica was unique 
in its comparative abundance of rainfall-^20 inches covering 60 days 
of the winter season — though on the coastal plain aridity is severe. 
Even the capital — Benghazi — has only 8 ip^'‘t*s per annum. Further 
advaiitagi'S to the settlement of Jebel el Akdar are the reduced summer 
temperatures and the richer soils, w'hosc humus recalls the former 
forest (juniper, cypress, &c.) of this Mediterranean fringe. 

Early in their colonization of northern Cyrenaica the Italians 
appreciated that rainfall w'as adequate for olive cultivation and, except 
in years of unusually long drought, for wheat also. By Government 
order these two crops — both for subsistence use — were to be growm, 
if necessary, to the exclusion of all others. In 1932 measures were 
taken to drive the pastoral Arabs, to the number of 80,000, from the 
Jebel el Akdar into the desert, and the brutality then shown will alwaj^ 
b*c associated wfth the name of General Graziani. The more humane 
Balbo succeeded Graziani and in his day a meagre compensation of 
los. per acre w^as paid to the dispossessed Arabs. It was Balbo's 
intention over a period of 10 years from 1938 onwards to instal 40,000 
Italian settlers as farmers on the Jebel el Akdar. The outbreak of 
the Second World War in 1939 seems to have cut short the most 
promising plan of European settlement in Africa which has been tried 
in modern times. From the most depressed areas of Italy in 1938 
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a fleet of 16 ships brought combined families, with their social organiza- 
tion intact. The State provided not only land but also the equipment 
of private and public buildings, roads, water and electrical services. 

It was intended that each farm should support one Italian family, 
and that there should be no hiring of native labour. A project 
ultimately to settle 40,000 Italians in the Green Mountain area made 
inevitable the tapping of underground water, which is here abundant. 
In 1939 an aqueduct, 100 miles in length, was nearing completion : 
it was to lead from the springs of Ain Mara in the vicinity of Derna 
to Barce at the western end of the Green Mountain. 

Outside the cultivable strip of the Green Mountain, the rest of the 
province of Cyrenaica is virtually rainless, and its main centres of life ' 
the oases of Kufara and Jaghlub. The Moslem order of Senussi, one 
of the most influential in North Africa, has here its headquarters and 
the proximity of Senussi resistance to the main Italian settlement was 
an inevitable challenge to both. First in 1943 and later in 1945 Great 
Britain gave explicit promises to the Senussi that they would never 
again be placed under Italian authority, and in view of this war-time 
intervention the protection of Cyrenaica from Italian settlement would 
to be a permanent British interest. It may be recognized some 
time, liowt'ver, that the welfare of the Senussi and of Italian farming 
settlement on the Green Mountain are not inevitably in opposition to 
each other. Moreover, it is obvious to the geographer that the 
boundary contacts of Egypt and Cyrenaica have much of mutual 
interest to their peoples. 

At the time of witing (September, 1949) the number of Italians 
in CjTenaica is reduced to less than 200. In Tripolitania, however, 
the number of Italian colonists has not been so greatly disturbed by 
the Second World War, and about 40,000 still remain. They are 
distributed particularly along the littoral to the east and west of the 
city of Tripoli where the subterranean w^’** 1 resources have been 
skilfully developed. Tripoli city is by far the greatest concentration 
of both Italians and of natives (Berbers and Arabs). With a view to 
knitting as closely as possible together the Tripolitanian and Cyrenaican 
nuclei of Italian colonization the great highway — ‘ La Littoranea * — 
was opened for fast motor traffic in 1937. To the south of the Gulf of 
Sidra the route is over waterless country for 450 miles, and the project 
from its outset was obviously as important from the strategic as from 
the economic standpoint. As a whole Tripolitania, in the opinion of 
France, is as critical as CjTcnaica is from the point of view' of Britain, 
and a decision regarding its disposal will prove difficult. The district 
of*Fezzan, far itfside Libya, wffiich for some years has been under 
• French military government, seems likely to be allotted permanently 
to France. It is a desert area occupied by the Tibu people, whose 
affinities are with the Chad Colony and not with the coastal communities 
in the vicinity of Tripoli. 
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' OLD AND NEW ROUTES IN CENTRAL AND EAST AFRICA 

R ailways in these parts of Africa liave never l)een ])lannecl 
contincntally, nor even on a regional plan— if we exclude Cecil 
J. Rhodes’ concept of a ’ Cape-to-Cairo railway ’ which would 
have depended in any case for its fulfilment on British domination 
throughout Africa. The existing lines were laid down piecemeal, from 
time to time, in isolation from each other and for some local purpose — 
defensive or economic ; and, far from assisting each other in the 
development of a region which they territorially shared, the com- 
petitive colonial Powers usually frustrated each other as much as 
possible in their railway enterprises. Instances are numerous and 
include the rivalries of the British and French in West Africa, and 
of the British and Germans in East Africa prior to i()r(). Another 
general comment may be added : that, with rare exceptions, all the 
railways of East Africa arc aligned east-west and, although in the 
area where the continent is narrow, only one is transcontinental. 
These railways are : 

{a) The Mombasa-Kampala line — originally the Uganda Railway 
— 879 miles lo'ng. It has, on the whole, satisfactorily carried out the 
original purpose of its prospectors, viz. to link Uganda, as a British 
Protectorate, with a major Indian Ocean port. The annual traffic 
carried (2 million tons annually) includes almost the entire Uganda 
cotton crop, one of the largest grown in the sterling area. Another 
source of traffic is the site of the great air base at Mackinnon Road 
(S.E. Kenya) where construction is (1949) proceeding. 

(i) Tanga-Arusha Railway (270 miles) of N.E. Tanganyika. The 
line (German built) climbs from the coast into the Usambara highlands, 
thence to Moshi below Mt. Kilimanjaro and on to Arusha below Mt. 
Meru (14,900 ft.). Here the main traffic is the transport to the coast 
of sisal, which is likely to be the main competitor /or labour in tJiis 
district with the ambitious ground-nut schemes. 

(c) Central Tanganyika Railway (also German built at the 
beginning of the century — to compete with the Uganda railw^ay)— 775 
miles of main line across arid, tsetse-infested country to Kigoma (Lake 
Tanganyika), with a branch (200 miles) from Tabora to Mwanza (Lake 
Victoria). These lines are being amalgamated with the Kenya-Uganda 
system, under the authority of the East African High (Commission. 
(d) Beira to Chipoka (Lake Nyasa).* It crosses the Zambezi, well 
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above its delta, and by way of the Shir6 valley moves north to Blantyre 
and Chipoka. 

{e) Beira to the Southern Rhodesian centres— Umtali, Salisbury 
and Buluwaj'o (where it links with the Northern Rhodesian line by 
way of the Wankie coalfield, Livingstone, Lusaka and the coffee zone). 
This is greatly congested in traffic both along the line and at the port 
of Beira. Coal from Wankie and coffee from the coffee zone of both 
Katanga and N. Rhodesia are the main goods traffic. 

The most pressing of the new railway links required are : 

(1) A short-circuiting of the last-named line, particularly between 
Salisbury and Lusaka ; it would save a detour of 500 miles. 

(2) Almost equally urgently needed and of comparatively easy 
construction is a line— about 80 miles— to link the Union system with 
the Rhodesian railways by way of Beit Bridge (across the Limpopo) 
north-west to West Nicholson, where there is contact with Buluwayo. 

(3) A connexion between the two lines of Tanganyika would enable 
Mombasa to relieve these lines ; for the Tanga line is already linked, 
near Mt. Kilimanjaro, with the Uganda Railway. Similarly, Dar-es- 
Salaam would be able to serve Kenya in a reversal of need. 

(4) Oldest perhaps amongst suggested links is one between the 
Rhodesian and Union lines on the one hand and those of British East 
Africa on the other. For this the unification of two distinct gauges 
would be a prerequisite. In the year 1949 there was much positive 
discussion on this subject, and one route of linkage strong in favour 
is from Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia) to Morogoro (Tanganyika), by way 
of the Loangwa valley. 

(5) Not a link, but an entirely new line is already under construc- 
tion. It is the Mikindani railway, which is to run 200 miles westwards 
from the Indian Ocean at Mikindani, nqj far from the Tanganyika- 
Mozambique frontier. The line is aligned towards the head of Lake 
Nvasa, near which the Njombi higldands are attractive for future 
White settlement. 
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Abeokuta, town and province, 117, 
362, 365, 368 
Abercorn, 217 
Aberdare Plateau, 253 
Abidjan, 349, 351 
Abu Hamed, 21, 449 
Abyssinia, 5, 6, 10 ; physical, 21-2, 
452-4 : climate, 32, 33, 44, 

50, 454-9; vegetation, 55, 
454-9 ; exploration, 86 ; 
population, etc., 109, no, 
i jo, 425, 451-71 

Acacia bush, 53, 54, 55, 60, 61, 69, 

154 

Acclimatization of Europeans, 28, 

43, n9, 141, 188, 199-200, 
229, 283, 470-1 
Accra, 37, 352. 355, 356 
Achimota College, 344 
Achowa tribe, 218 
Adamawa, 132, 316 
Addis Ababa, 51, 455, 459, 462, 466, 
467, 468, 470 

Addis Harar {see also Harar), 460, 
462 

Aden, 22 : Gulf of, 22, 58, 454, 456. 

4<^3 

Adowa, 103, 462, 464 
Afar plains, 21, 454, 457 
Africa, origin of name, 75 
African Association of London, 86 
Afrikander cattle, 190 
Agades, 415, 416 
Agadir, 373 

Agulhas, Hank, 12 ; Cape, 12, 63. 

’ 150 • 

Ahaggar, 17, 18, 32, 56, 60, 129, 131. 

3 -! 7 . 414 
Ain Sefra, 413 
Air, oases of, 414, 415. 4 ^® 

Air serv’ices. Central Africa, 299, 
300, 479 (see Apjiendix F) 
Akabah, Gulf of, 4 
Akamba, 121, 128, 256, 258 • 
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Akan, the, 353, 355 
Akassa, rainfall, 38 
Akele, 299 

Akida system, 241, 247 
Alaotra, Lake, 267, 273 
Albert, Lake, 6, 15, 39, 92, 121, 242, 
299, 422, 424, 431 
Albertville, 288, 295 
Aleppo pine, 386 
Alexander the Great, 76, 440 
Alexandria, 67, 76, 100, 109, 434, 
438, 440 - 1 , 448, 449 
Alfa [see Esparto) 

Algeria, 18, 19, 60, 62, 89, loi, 
132-4 : Part III, Chapter 
VI (Barbary States) 

Algiers, 62, 64, 379, 385, 392, 394, 
397. 411 , 413 

Algoa Bay (see also Port Elizabeth), 
80, 85, 192, 196 
Aloe, the, 69, 154 

Alpine mountain-building, 7 ; map, 

18 ; 374. 376 

Alluviuni [oee Soils) 

Amani Institute, 233 
Amazon Basin, 14 ; comparison with 
Congo, 35, 36, 39, 42, 295 
Amboro, Mt., 268 
Amhara, the, 460, 462 
Amhara Province, 453, 455, 466, 467 
Amin, 134 

Anglo- Egyptian Sudan (see Part 
111 , Chapter VII, Nile 
Valley), 54, 55 ; irrigation 
in, 429-31 ; political status, 
445 ; railways, 448-9 
Angola, 3. 23, 24. 52, 80. 92, 125, 
126, 185, 277. 278 -^ 4 , 289, 
297. 475 

Angoni, 124, 218, 223 
Angora goat, 169 
Ankaratra Mts., 268 
Ankole, 251 
Annobon Island, 6 
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Antananarivo, 267, 268, 271, 273, 
275. 276 
Antsirabe, 276 
Anyanja, the, 122 
Apapa (Lagos). 363 
Arabia, colonists from. 79. 451 
Arabian Desert (of Egypt), 130 
Arabs, 78 ; in E. African trade, 79, 
80; Oman Arabs. 81, 82; 
penetration of E. Africa, 
95-6; loo, HI, 128. 133; 
in Zanzibar, 226-7 ; 240. 

241, 259 ; in Barbary, 386, 
387. 388 ; in Abyssinia, 460, 
461 

Archaean Age (geol.), i, 2, 19, 22, 
145. 147, 165. 265, 286. 291, 
376. 454 

Arganier tree, 387 
Arguin, 80 
Arusha, 237. 239 
Ashanti, the. 91. 117, 352. 353 
Ashanti Colony. 352. 353 
Ashmouni cotton, 432, 434 
Asiatic peoples (see Arabs, Indians, 
&c.) 

Asmara, 469, 470 
Assab. 452. 459. 462, 463 
Assiut, 428, 434. 438 
Aswan. 57. 59. 76, 427 , 429, 
448 

Atakpame, 358 
Atbara River, 426 
Atlantic Ocean (see also North 
Atlantic and South Atlantic ), 
4. 6, 20, 31. 

Atlas Chains, i, 3, 7, 9, ii, 16, 
18-19 ; soils, 26, 62 ; vege- 
tation, 65 ; glaciation, 70 ; 
peoples, 132-4 ; 373, 374-87 
Aughrabies Falls, 17 1 
Aur^s Highland, 380, 389, 390 
Awemba, the, 218 
Axim, 352 
Azande, the, 119 

Bab-el-Mandeb, Straits of, 5. 100. 
452 

Baganda, the. 95, 96, 121. 136, 244, 
251-2 

Baghirmi, 119, 306, 310 
Baharia, oasis, 441 
Bahera, the, 121 
Bahima, the, 121, 244, 248 
Bahr-el-Abiad, 422 


Bahr-el-Azrak (see Nile River, Blue 
Nile) 

Bahr-el-Ghazal, 20, 55, 127, 306, 

422. 424 

Bahr-el-Jebel, 55. 77. 127, 214. 422, 

423, 424. 426. 431 
Bahr Yusef, 442 

Bailey Willis, theory of Rift Valley, 
9 

Baker. Sir Samuel, 92 
Bakiiba, the, 126 
Bakusu, the, 301 
Bakwena, the, 124 
Baluba, the, 126, 301 
Balunda, the, 126 
Bamako. 326, 330, 335, 336 
Bamangwato, the, 124, 172 
Bambara, the, 116, 337 
Bamboo forest, 46 
Banana, climate, 36, 38, 293 
Banana production, 42, 46, 69, 122, 
245. 457 

Bangui, 296, 306, 312 
Bangweolu, Lake, 92 
Bani River, 335 
Banket, 183, 184 

Bantu, the (see also Zulu, Basuto, 
&c.), 85, 113, 114, 119-2O, 
X44, 169, 190; in South 

Africa, '202-12 ; in East 
Africa, 214-63; in Central 
Africa, 277-318 ; in Abys- 
sinia, 451, 458, 459, 4()0-i 
Baobab, the, in.ip, 47 ; 53 
Baqt[ara, the 134 5 
Barabra, the 130 

Barbary, 12, 18, 61, 62, 64-5. 75, 
89, 10(1, 132-4; see also 

Part HI. Ciiapter VI (Bar- 
bary States) 

Bare, town, 315 
Baringo, Lake, 254, 257 
Barley, 64, 377, 399 
Baro, 361 
Baro River, 425 
Barotscland, 220-1 
Barrages, on Ri\^r Nile, 427-31* 
Barth, Dr., c.xplorcr, 87 
Barumbu, 302 
Basalt (gcol.). 421, 454 
Basins within African Plateau. 13- 
15 : map, 13 
Basoka, the. 244 
Basoiigo, 302 
Ba.ma, the, 342 
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Basutoland, 13 ; physical character, 

16, 162-3; 124, 138, 145, 

149, 162-5, 207 

Basutos, the, 120, 123 - 4 , 162-5 

Batavia, 187 

Batekc, the, 126, 310 

Bathurst, 339, 340 

Bauchi Plateau, 20, 348, 363, 369, 

370 

B.C.K. Railway, 288, 296, 298 
Beaufort West, 153 
Bechuanaland, 51, 58, 94, 138, 145, 
170, 171-2 

Bcchuanas, the, 123, 124, 172 
Beira, 5, 157, 159, 160, 161-2, 219, 
224, 288 

Beit Bridge, 199 
Bcja, the, 130, 131 
Belgian Congo (see also Congo River 
and Basin), 23, 24 ; forests 
of, 39 ; 105, 126, 137 ; 

administration, 140 ; 247, 

278, 284-303 
B< 51 ime, M., 336 
Benadir coast, 459, 463 
Benghazi, 483 

Bengiiella, 27 -), 280 ; province, 281 ; 
282, 293 

Bcnguella Current, 52, 58, 63, 293 
Benguella Railway, 176, 194, 219, 
282, 283, 288, 296, 298, 299 
Benin, 80, 117, 364, 366, 369, 370 
Beni Suef, 434, 437 
Benoni, 196 

Benue River, 20, 314, 319, 359, 364, 

370 

Berber, town, 449 
Berbcra, town, 454, 456 
Berbers, the, 78, 100, 132 - 4 , 375, 
378. 3^<^ 38b, 387. 388. 389, 
399, 400 

Berea (Basutoland), 163, 164 
Berg, Great, River, 149, 187 
‘ lierg winds,' 63-4 
Bernard, A., Professor, 397, 416 
l^dsiboka River, ^268, 2O9. 274 
Betsileo, the, 271* 273, 276 
Betsimisaraka, the, 271 
Betsimitatatra, Plain of, 273 
Bey (of Tunisia), the, 400 
Biafra, Gulf of, 6, 7, 37 
Bih6 Province, 282 
Binger, expedition of, 325 
Birket Kar Qarun, 442 
Biskra,_i8, 64 


Bitter Lakes, 446, 447 
Bizerta, 381, 382, 413 
Black Volta River, 353 
Blanco, Cape, 80 
Blantyre, 92, 217, 221, 222, 224 
Blida, 413 

Bloemfontein, 68, 197 
Bloemhof, 166 

Blue Nile, the (see under Nile) 

Boers, the, 97 ; Angola Boers, 175 ; 
179, 188, 189, 193, 199, 

282 

Boer War, 98 
Boia, 345 

Bojador, Cape, 79, 80 

Boksburg, 196 

Boma, 299 

Bon, Cape, 381, 382 

Bonaberi, 315 

Bone, 381, 41 1 

Bonny, 83 ; River, 363, 366 

Bor, 419, 422 

Bornu, 79, 86, 118, 360, 369, 370, 

371 

Bougie, 385, 4H 
Bou Kadra, 408 
Brandy production, 187 
Brazilian Plateau, 4, 8 
Brazza, de (explorer), 93, 304 
Brazzaville, 299, 304, 305, 306, 310, 
312, 318 
Bredasdorp, 152 
Breede River, 149, 188, 189 
Bristol, in slave trade, 83 
British C.'u.eroons (see Cameroons 
Territory) 

British East Africa Company, 96, 
97 

British South Africa Company, 97, 
99, 179. 225 

British West Africa, 137 ; native 
policy, 138, 139-40; see also 
Part III, Chapter V (West 
Africa) 

Broken Hill, 216, 218, 220 
Bruce, James, 86, 459 
Buea, 40, 315 

Buganda, 96, 121, 244, 245, 246, 
248, 251-2 

Bukama, 288, 289, 295, 296 
Bukoba, 238, 244, 247, 248 
Buluwayo, 176, 177, 179, 182, 

199 

Bumba, 302 
Bunga, the, 207 
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Bunyoro, X2i, 251 
Burton, explorer, 92, 96, 230 
Bus-Bloc, 301, 303 
Bushmanland, 171 
Bushmen, 113, 123, 136 
Bushongo, the, 126 
Bushveld, 149. 167-8, 204. 209 
Busira beds (geol.), 291, 292 
Busira River, 301 
Busoga, 244, 251 
Butiaba, 299 

Bwana Mkubwa, 216, 218, 219 
> Bywoner class (see also Poor 
Whites), 199 

Cacao, 42, 140, 282, 31 1, 315, 319 ; 
in West Africa. 334, 349, 
355-7. 358. 364. 365. 474 
Cadiz, 61 

Caids, the, 375, 393, 406 
Caill^, explorer, 87 
Cairo, 57, 109. 410. 420. 438, 
439 - 40 , 441, 448 
Calabar, 40. 83, 363, 364 
Caledon, 152 
Caledon River, 162, 163 
Camel, the, 54, 60. 77, iii ; in 
East Africa, 130; 132, 135, 
399 ; in Saharan transport, 
414-16 

Cameroons Highlands, 20, 24, 40, 
278, 291. 314. 361 , 

Cameroons Mountain, 6, ii, 20, 37, 

314 

Cameroons River, 315 
Cameroons Territory (French and 
British), 3, 4 ; climate. 36, 
37 ; vegetation, 39. 40 ; 95 ; 
German regime, 102 ; man- 
date for. 106, 277 ; 290, 

312-21, 361 

Canals (irrigation). 336. 337, 427- 

431 

Canary Current, 57, 62 
Canary Islands, 19 
gao, Diego, 125 
Cape Coast (town), 352 
Cape Coloured people, 114, 169, 
200 ; map, 201 
Cape Flats, 150, 187 
Cape of Good Hop>e, 12, 80 
Ca^ Peninsula, 66, 85, 151, 187 ; 
map, 188 

Cape Province, 2, 3, 8, 9, 29. 31, 68, 
145, 190, 19B 


Cape Province, Eastern, x6 ; soils, 
26-7 ; 67, 123. 138, 149, 153 - 
155 , 190, 202 

Cape Province, Western, 26 : cli- 
mate, 63 ; vegetation, 65-6 ; 
149, 170, 202 

Cape Ranges, i, 16, 26, 65; de- 
forestation, 66 ; 147, 149 - 52 , 
154, 198 

Cape-to-Cairo railway, 449 
Cape Town, 33 ; climate. 63-4, 66 ; 
Dutch settlement, 85 ; 98, 
186, 187, 194-6, 198, 199, 200 
Caravan trade, 76 ; in East Africa, 
96; 118. 132. 135. 240; 

trans-Saharan, 414 - 16 , 439, 
440, 448 

Carolina, 167, 186 
Carthage (see also Phoenicians), 12, 
75-6, 77, 373. 381 
Casablanca, 377. 393, 395, 397. 398, 
404, 406, 409 , 413. 449 
Casamance, 330 
Cassava, 42 

Cataracts of the Nile, 76, 77, 130, 419 
Cattle (see also Stock-rearing), 172, 
173. 179. 182 ; at the Cape, 
190-1 ; in N. Rhodesia. 219 : 
in Kenya, 239 ; in Angola, 
284 ; in French Equatorial 
Africa. 307 ; in W. Africa, 
339 , 34 ^ 353. 357. 368 
Cayor, 115, 330, 335 
Cedar, the, 65, 66, 376, 386 
Cedarbergen, 65, 149 
Central Africa, sods, 23-4 ; climate, 
3 C 33. 35. 39: vegetation. 
3c>-42 : exploration, 91-3 ; 
224, Part III, Chapter IV 
(Central Africa) 

Central African t'ouncil, 262 
• Cercles ', 206, 328 
Ceres, 149 

Ceuta, 78, 79, 102, 378 
Chad Basin, 13 ; desiccation of, 50 ; 
vegetation,^4 ; 90, 101, 14), 

312, 367 

Chad Colony, 277, 304, 306, 309, 
310, 319. 485' 

Chad Lake, 20, 32, 86, 118, 314, 316 

Chaka, 124 

Charleville, 296 

Chelif, valley, 408 

Chernozem soils, 25-6« 177 

Chikipa Kivcr, 185, 296 
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Chindio, 224 
Chlcuh, the, 375 
Christiansborg, 37 
Cis-Kci, 140, 207 
Citrus farming, 153, 194 
Clapperton, explorer, 86 
Climate, Part I, Chapter II {see 
also under each region) ; 
changes of, 70 
Clove industry, 95, 227-8 
Coal, 2, 147, 162 ; in S. Rhodesia, 
180 ; in Union of S. Africa, 
183, 185 - 7 , 196 ; in Nigeria, 
363 ; in Belgian Congo, 288 
Coasts, characteristics of, ii, 12, 
148 

Cocoa (see Cacao) 

Coconut, map, 47 ; 160, 228 
Coffee, in Abyssinia, 55, 458, 460, 
468, 480 ; in British Kast 
Africa, 232, 233, 234, 237, 
245. 246, 247, 255, 261 ; in 
Aiticlagascar, 274 
Colomb Bechar, 404, 413 
Colonial Coun<"il of Senegal, 327, 
328 

Colour bar, *36-7, 209, 220, 303, 
328 

Coniite Spt^cial du Katanga, 284, 
300 

Concession system, Cential Africa, 
301, 302, 310-12, 315, 316, 
318, 319; in West Africa, 

332. 346 

Congo Basin, 13, 14, 20 ; climate, 
33-6, 292-4 ; vegetation, 

40-2, 292 : 50, 93 ; free 

trade, 94-5 ; 1 1 1 ; peoples, 
125-6; 278,284-312 
Congo- Kasai Province, 300 
Congo River, ii, 12, 15 ; tributaries, 
36 ; 39, 80, 108, 125, 292, 
294-6, 297, 304, 310, 312 
Congress of Berlin, 94-5, 105, 359 
Constantine, 41 1 

Copstantine, Dep|rtment of, 379, 
380, 381, 394 » 395 . 396, 397 
Continental Shelf, 12 
Coppt'r, 162, 174, 186-7; in N. 
Rhodesia, 218, 287; in 

Katanga, 284-9 
Copts, the, 130, 444 
Coijuilhatville, 300 
Cornet Falls, 288 
Costerm^nsville, 300 


Cotonou, 358, 359 
Cotton, 166, 168, 18 1, 194, 224, 238 ; 
in Uganda, 245-7, 252 ; in 
Central Africa, 302, 309 ; in 
West Africa, 325. 329, 337, 
353. 358, 360. 367, 368, 370 ; 
in Nile Valley, 428, 429, 
430-8 ; in Abyssinia, 478 
Creoles, of Sierra Leone, 343 
Cretaceous Age (geoL), 3, 4, 7, 21, 
147, 156, 177, 267, 421 
Crete, Island, n 
Crocodile River, 166, 167 
Cromer, Lord, 444 
Cross River, 361, 363 
Crystal Mts., 14, 291, 297 
Cuanza Norte, Province, 284 
River, 279, 280 
Sul, Province, 283 
Cunene River, 58, 61, 173, 277, 279, 
280 

Cyclones, of Mediterranean, 30, 31, 
32, 62 

Cypress, the, 65 

Cyrenaica, 61, 103, 440, 483, 485 
Cyrene, 76 

Dagomba, the, 353, 358 
Dahomey, 40, 117, 325, 326, 330, 
348, 358-9 
Dairying, 65, 172 

Dakais 83, 324 ; map, 326 ; 327, 

330, 331. 335. 340 

Dakhla, on*' , 441 
Damaralai'd, 174 

Damictta, branch of River Nile, 
428, 438 

Danakil, 21, 454, 466 
Danakil people, 461 
Dar-es-Salaam, 44, 45, 97, 122, 218, 
226, 228, 229-30, 238, 241, 

245. 295 

Dar Fur. 79, 119, 134 
Date-palm, 47 (map), 59, 383, 387, 
396, 401 

De Aar, 169, 175, 197 
De I 3 ecrs (Kimberley), 185 
Debo, Lake, 336, 337 
Deccan, 4 ; ‘ Traps 6 
Deep Bay (L. Nyasa), 223 
Dega zone (Abyssinia), 455, 458 
Delagoa Bay. 8r, 155, 162 ; rail- 
way, 197 

Delgado, C^pe, 44, 8r 
Denham, explorer, 86 
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Deserts (see also Sahara, Namib, 
Nubian, Libyan), 29, 30, 51, 
52 ; climate, 55-9 ; vege- 
tation. 59-61 ; 107. 457 
Desiccation (climatic), 50, 71, 169, 
238 

Devonian Age (geol.), 2 
Diamonds. 98. 99. 169, 183. 184-5. 

191, 284, 296 
Diaz, Bartolomeu, 80 
Diego-Suarez. 265, 275 
Dikwa emirate, 371 
Dilolo district, 297, 298 
Dinka, the, 127 
Discovery, Part II, Chapter I 
Dixey, F., Mr. (Nyasaland), 223 
Djoko Punda, 296 
Dodoma. 225, 238, 241 
' Doldrums ',31 
Dolerite, 169 
Draa, Wadi, 18, 373 
Drainage systems of Africa, 9- 
22 

Drakensbergen, 13, 16, 58, 67, 148, 

163 

Drakenstein Mts., 149, 151, 187, 
189 

Drought, 169. 172. 175 
Dry farming, 399 
Dschang, 315 

Duala, 38. 40, 312. 314. 315 ; map, 

318: 319 

Puala tribe, 314' 

Dueim, El, 430 
Dukwia River, 347 
Durban, climate. 67-8 ; 186, 196 , 
197, 198, 199 

Dutch, the (see also Boers, Nether- 
lands East India Company), 

84, 98. 1 13. 152. ib5. 179. 
187 - 92 , 194-5. 199-200 
Dwyka River, 153 

East Africa, see Part III, Chapter 
II : aLso Kenya, Uganda, 
&c., 4. 6, 9, 10, II. 15, 24. 
25, 34, 36 ; climate, 42-6 ; 
vegetation, 46-8 ; climatic 
changes, 70 ; glaciation, 71- 
72 ; Arab settlement, 78, 79, 
81 ; partition. 95-7 ; 105, iii. 
122, 127, 139 

East African Central Assembly, 
262-3 

East African High Commission, 
262-3 

East London, 68, 98 


Ebolowa, 316 

Edward, L^e, 6, 40, 422. 424 
Egypt, see Part HI, Chapter VII, 
The Nile Valley ; 2, 4, 44 ; 

climate, 57 ; 61, 62, 75, too, 
loi, no; early inhabitants, 
129-30; 135 . 418-50 
Elephant, the, 19, 46, 53 
Elgon, Mt., 246, 255 
Elisabethville, 286, 287, 289, 296, 
297, 298, 300 
Elmina, 80 
El Obeid, 51, 449 
Emyrna (Imerina), 270, 271, 273 
Enfula estate, 402 
Entebbe, 45, 243, 244. 245 
Enugu coal-field, 363 
Equatorial climates, 33 - 46 , 61 
Equatorial low-pressure system, 31, 

36, 44. 48 

Equator Province, 300 
Erg, desert, 60 

Eritrea, 55, 103. 451, 454, 462-3, 
467, 469 
Ermclo, 186 
Erosion (see Soils) 

Hsna (Isna) barrage, 428 
Esparto grass, 387 
Etesian wind, 32 
Ethiopia (see ' Abyssinia *) 

Etosha Pan, 173, 282 

Euphorbia, 61, 09 

European settlement (see also 

* Acclimatization ' and 

* Heal til '), 98, 99. 139, 140, 

144, 158, 173, 170, 178, 182, 
187-91 ; map, 195 ; m S. 
Rhodesia, 210 22 ; in N. 
Kluidcsia, 215, 218 : m 

Nyasaland, 221-2 ; in Tan- 
ganyika, 222, 232, 233, 234, 
235-8 ; 243, 248 ; in Kenya, 
255 -61 ; in Madagascar, 273; 
in Angola, 282-3 ; in Kat- 
anga, 289 ; in Caincroons, 
3 L 5 . 3*b^ 319 : in Wfst 
Africa, 322, 356, 358 ; in , 
Barbary, 389-<>2, 394-403 ; 
in Abyssina, 468-71 

Ewe people, 353, 358 

Faidhf.rbk, General, 90, 324, 335 

Faiyum, oasis, 433, 438, 44 1 , 442, 443 

FaLjc Bay, 150 

Fang, the, 126, 310 

Fanti, the. 117, 352. 353, 353 

Farafangana, 275 
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Farafra, oasis, 441 
Fashoda, 127, 304 
Fellahin, the, izr., 434-5, 437, 439, 

^ . 442. 444 

Felup, the, ii6 
Fernando Po, 6, 346 
Ferry, M. Jules, 382 
Ferryville, 382 

377. 385, 393, 394, 404. 408, 
410 , 413 

Fezzan, 13, 18, 131, 485 

Fianarantsoa, 276 

Fife, 217 

Fig, the. 64, 387 

Figig oasis, 404 

Fingos, the, 124, 204 

Firestone Rubber Company, 347-8 

h'ishing industry, 12 

Fish (Great) River, 85, 155, 189 

Forcados, 361, 363 

Forced labour, 93 

Fo’Tsts (see also Selva), 233, 244, 
^33. 269, 344, 348-67. 375, 
380, 382, 386, 39b. 456-7 
Fort Hall, 258. 261 
Fort James, 339 
Fort Jameson. 216, 217 
Fort Lamy, 312, 319 
Fourah Hay College, 344 
Franccville, 304 
Fransche Hoek, 187 
Freetown, 12, 37. 38, 39, 82, 84, 90, 


340-C 345 

French (the), in Africa, 84, loo-i ; 
in Madagascar, 265-76 ; in 
Central Africa, 278, 304-321 ; 
in West Africa, 322-38 ; in 
Barbary, 373, 374, 375, 378, 

370, 389-92, 394-403. 406; 

native policy, 476-7 
French Equatorial Africa, 24, 39, 

277, 290, 304-21 

French Guinea, 20, 24, 116, 325, 326, 

331. 334. 345. 351 

French Sudan Colony, 326, 327, 


, 330. 334 - 335 

French West Afrfca, 83, 137 ; see 
also Part III, Chapter V 
Frost occurrence, 15O, 157, 163, 168 
Fruit production [see Banana, Vine, 
&c.) 

Fulani, the, 118, 131, 132 , 310, 316, 
328, 346, 358. 368, 369 
Funtumia clastica, 42, 312 ; ses 
also Rubber ^ 
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Futa Jallon, 20, 24, 37, 325, 334, 
339 . 343 . 344. 346, 348 

Gabes, Gulf of, i8, 373 
Gabun Colony, 93, 102, 126, 277, 
293. 304. 306, 308, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 314 
Gabun River, 304 
Gafsa, 407 

Galla, the, 131, 458, 459, 461 
Galla Sidamo, 466, 467 
Galli6ni, General, 265, 272-3 
Gambia Protectorate, 82, 330, 331, 
339-40 

Gambia River, 76, 82, 86, 89, 339-40 

Game reserves, 157 

Gamka River, 153 

Gao, 414 

Garigue, 65 

Garua, 319 

Gatooma, 179 

Gazaland, 156, 157 

Gebel Aulia, 431 

Geology (see Part I, Chapter I), 145- 
1 48 ; see also under each region 
Germans (the), in Africa, 97, 139, 
229, 230-1, 234, 235, 247, 
262, 304 ; inCameroons, 312- 
314,315; inTogoland, 358 
Germiston, 196 
Gcryville, 64 
Gctfiyia, 430 

Gezira (A.-E. Sudan), 421 ; irri- 
gation of, 430-1 
Ghadanit . . 4 14, 415 
Gharb, El, 406, 409 
Ghardaia, 412 

Gibraltar, Straits, 18, 70; Pillars 
of Hercules, 76 ; 373, 378 
Gdgil, 254 
Giraffe, the, 19 
Girga Province, 428 
Glaciation, Pleistocene, 70-2 
Glencoe, 197 
Glen Grey Act, 138, 140 
Gneiss (geol.), i, 2. 24, 171, 177, 223, 
421. 454 
Goa, 159 

Goat rearing, 54, 65 
Gojjam, 466 

Gold, 76, 80, 82 ; Rand, 98, 165, 
168 ; S. Rhodesia, 180 ; 
Transvaal, 182-4, 191 ; 

Kenya, 249-51 ; Congo, 299, 
303 ; Gold Coast, 355 
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Gold Coast, 2, 37, 40, 42, 82, 

peoples, 117 ; native policy, 

138. 140 : 332. 340. 344. 346. 

348, 349, 351-7 
Goldie, Sir Gwrgc, 360 
Gondar, 466 
Gondokoro. 51, 424 
Gondwanaland, 4, 7 
Goree, 324, 327 
Goulette, 411 

Gouritz Rivet, 1481 153 

Graaff Reinet, 153, 189 
Grain Coast, 80, 84 
Grand Bassam, 342, 351 
Grandidier, Alfred, 265 
Granite, 177. 223, 3^5 
* Great North Road 240 
Grebo, the, 342 

Greeks, Ancient, 32, 76, 77, 418 
Gregory, J. W., 4-7, 16, 21, 

23 

Grey, Sir George, 140 
Griqualand East, 204 
Griqualand West, ibq, 473 
Griquas, the, 171, 473 
Griquatown, 473 
Grootfontein, 172 

Ground-nuts, 54, 238-9, 309 ; in 
West Afnca, 329, 332, 334-5, 
337. 340. 34 ^* 353. 3 ^» 308. 
370 

Guardafui, Cape, 463 
Guin 4 , 1 16 

Guinea Coast, 31, 34 ; climate, 36- 
39 ; vegetation, 39-42 : 48, 
80; peoples, iib-17; 334- 

385 

Guinea corn, 163, 337, 346, 353, 
368 

Guinea Current, 37, 38 
Guinea, Gulf of, 31, 32, 33, 30, 
359 

Guinea pepper, 80 
Guinea region, i, 9, 12, 17, 31, 40, 
109, III ; peoples, 114-19; 
see also Part 111 , Chapter V 
(West Africa) 

Gum arabic, 55, 449 
Gurara, 18 
Gwai River, 178 
Gwelo, 177, 179 

Haakschien Vlei, 170 
Hadeija, 367 
Hamai^, desert, 60 


Hamites {see also Berbers, Fulani. 
&c.), 113, 115, 117, 118, 121, 
128-34, 135, 140, 244, 355. 

361. 458. 4^1 

Hamito-Negroid peoples, 113, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 121, 123, 126- 
128, 132, 249,310.316,458 
Harar Province, 453, 455, 456, 46c:^ 
467 

Harar, town, 459, 460, 466, 467 
Harmattan, 38, 48, 49, 367 
Harrismith, 204 
Hartebeestpoort Dam, 166, 168 
Hartcbeest River, 171 
Hartley. 177 
Harts River, 184 

Hausa, the, 79, 118 , 367. 368. 369 ; 

States, 1 1 8, 132, 136 
Hawkins, Sir John, 340 
Health, effects of climate on, 34, 39, 
43. <^4. * 39 > ib 8 , 173, 208-9, 
255. 286 
HeidellKjrg, 186 
Heliopolis, 439 

Henry (Prince), the Navigator, 79 
Hcrero (see also Ova-Herero), 175 
Herodotus, 76, 420 
Hertzog, GciuTaJ, 98 
Hevea brasihensis, 346-8 
High Veld, 13, 16, 26, 66; climate, 
67 ; vegetation, 69 ; 97, 149, 
163, 165 - 7 , 169 ; of S. Rho- 
desia. 176, 177, 178; coal- 
fields of. 185-0 ; 189. 198. 211 
Hilton- Young, Sir E.. Commission's 
report, 218, 241 
Hippopotamus, the, 17 
Hoe, use of, 163 
Horse, the, iii, 117 
Hottentots, 113, 114, 123, 171 
Hottentots lIoHaiul, Mts., 149, 150, 
15c 189 

Hova, the, 270, 273 
Huambo, 280, 283 
Hugenots at the Cape, 152, 187 
JIuileries du Congo Beige, 302, 30J 
Hydro-electric pwer, 185 

Ibadan, 109-10, 117. 366 
Iberia, associations with Barbary, 
309 » 373 
Ibi, 359 
Ibibio, the, 366 
Ibn Batuta, 79 
lbo,^e, 366 
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Iddo, 361, 363 
Ifni, 99, 102 
Ighargar River, 13, 129 
Ilebo, 296 

Ilorin, 361, 366, 369 
Imcrina (see Emyrna) 

Imperial Airways, 300, 479 
India, 8, 434, 446, 447 
India Ocean, 4, 6 ; atmosphere 
over, 31, 32, 33. 44, 50 
Indians, in Mozambique, 160 ; in 
Natal, 193-4, 200, 203 ; in 
Zanzibar, 22^7 ; in Kenya, 
229, 259-60 : in Tanganyika, 
23^7 : in Uganda, 246 ; in 
Abyssinia, 460 

Indirect rule, 138-39 ; East Africa, 
241, 251-2, 259 ; Madagas- 
car, 273 ; Central Africa, 
301, 317 ; West Africa, 328, 
343. 355. 360. 361, 369. 370. 
477 : Rarbary, 400, 405 
ingende, 302 
Inhambane, 160 
In Salah, 59 

Internal drainage, 18, 19 
Inyanga, 176 
Irmga, 222, 235 

Iron, 187 ; in Uarbary, 398, 405, 
407-8 

Irrigation ; in S. Africa, 153. i66, 
168, 1 71, 173, 170 ; in W. 
Africa, 332, 333. 33 ^>- 7 . 330. 
3^4, 3O7 ; in Barbary, 379, 
382, 406-7 ; in Nile Basin, 
424. 427-31 

Islam (sre also Mahometlans). 75, 
78, 79: in Sudan, iii, 117, 
118. 131, 132, 133, 343, 351, 
361, 3f><J ; in Barbary, 380, 

3^^3. 3 ^ 7 * 4 '^^i 

Kgypt, 433 ; in Abyssinia, 

4tK>-I 

Italian Empire (<icc also Abyssinia, 
Libva, &c.). 102-4. Chapter 
VllI, Part III, 4«3 
Italian settleniein ; in Barbary, 
381). 300, 304-403, 411 ; in 
North-East Africa, 40--?* 
Ivory, 76. So, 311, 3^2 
Ivory Coast, 40, 325, 326, 327, jji, 

34^51 

Jadotville, 2S8 
Jaghbub. oas^s, 135 
Jaluo, the, 249 

3 ^ 


Jebba, 364 
Jebela highland, 385 
Jebel el Akdar (Green Mountain of 
Cyrenaica), 483, 485 
Jews; in Barbary, 393, 394, 411; 
in Egypt, 441 

Jibuti, 100, 452, 460, 462, 464, 469 
Jinja, 245 

Johannesburg. 68, 98, 109, 165, 183, 

196 - 8 , 199. 439. 479 
Johnston, Sir H. H., 251 
Jos. 370 

Jubaland, 227, 451, 463, 464 
Juba-Rcjaf, 299 
Juba River, 103, 463 
Juby, Cape. 18, 57, 59 
Jurassic Age (geol.), 2, 7, 21, 291, 
292. 378 

Kaap Plateau, 170 
Kababish tribe, 135 
Kabaka, the, 251, 252 
Kabalo, 295 
Kabinda, 94, 279, 282 
Kabylcs, the, 380 

Kabylia, 380, 386, 389, 390, 393, 4II 

Kaduna, 363, 367 

Kaffa Province, 453, 460 

Kafir, origin of term, 79 

Kafir corn, 163, 166, 174, 193 

Kafue, 219 

Kairuan, 383 

Kakamega gold-field, 249-50 
Kalahari, 3. 13, t-- 25. 31, 52, 58. 

71, 113, us, 149, 170 - 2 , 282 
Kambove, 2S6, 287, 288 
Kambove series (geol.), 286 
Kampala, 245, 246, 252, 297 
Kancm, 118, 306 
Kankan, 349 

Kano, 51, no, 132. 360, 361. 363, 
365. 367. 368. 369, 370. 415 

Kantara, 449 

Kanuri, the, 118, 310, 369 

Kaolack, 340 

Karroo, Great, 16, 85, 147, 149, 
152 - 3 , 169, 189 

Karroo, Little, 16, 63. 149, 150, 151 
Karroo system (geol.). 2, 147, 148, 
152, 154. 163, 165, 168. 

1 70, 1 77 ; coal-measures, 185 
Karroo, Upper. 149. 168-9, 198 
Kasai River, 14, 40, 126, 279, 284, 
294-5. 296, 297 
Kasba. 393 
Kasenyi, 299 
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Kassala, 449 
Katanga, 284-90 ; 293, 294, 295, 

297, 298, 299. 300. 301 
Katsina (Katsena), 118, 360, 367, 

369 

Kavirondo, Gulf, 245 
Kaviroiidoland, 24^50 
Kavirondo, the, 248-50, 252, 258 
Kawar, oasis, 4x6 
Kayes, 326, 330, 335, 340 
Kebbi River, 367 
Keetmanshoop, 170 
Kei River) 124, 155 
Kena (Qena), 428 
Kenhardt, 170 

Kenya Colony, 2, 5, 13, 44, 96 ; 
Jubaland, 103 ; 120, 121, 122, 
139, 214, 225 ; littoral. 228 - 
230 ; 248. 253-61 
Kenya Higlilands, 42, 43 ; White 
settlement, 52, 97, 253-61 
Kenya. Mt., 6, ii, 24, 29, 72, 121, 

253 

Khamsin, 62 
Kharga, 130, 441-2 
Khartoum, 21, 299, 422, 425, 430, 
448, 449 

Kordofan, 119, 134, 421, 449 
Khotla, the, 221 
Kigoma, 97, 218, 229, 295 
Kikuyuland, 253, 254-61 
Kikuyu, the, 95, 121, 128, 253-61 
Kilimanjaro, Mt.,^, ii, 24, 29,42, 72, 
96, 97, 122, 230-6, 248. 315 
Kilo-Moto gold-field, 299, 303 
Kilosa, 238 

Kimberley, 68, 98, 99, 169, 172, 184, 
197, 202 

King William's Town, 154, 207 
Kinshasa (see also Iveopoldville), 

298. 299, 304. 310 
Kioga, T^ke, 15, 72, 242, 245 
Kisale, Lake, 295 
Kismayu, 227, 464 
Kisumu, 96, 245, 254 
Kitui, Prov., 228 

Kivu, Lake, 6, 40, 290 
Knysna, 66, 68 
Kodok, 127 
Kok, Adam, 473 
Kokstad, 473 
Kolia zone. 455. 457, 458 
Komati River, 160 
Komsberg, 148 
Konakry, 325, 334, 349 


Kongo * empire *, 126 
Kongolo, 295 

Kongwa (ground-nut production), 
238 

Konno, the, 346 

Korannaberg, 170 

Kourigha, 407 

Krapf, L., 230 

Kroumirie, 382 

Kru, the. 117, 342, 343 

Kruger National Park, 157 

Krugersdorp, 196 

Kufara, 104, 132, 135 

Kumasi, 91, 117, 355. 356 

Kundelungu Ixids (geol.), 291, 292 

Kuruman, 170 

Kwango River, 296 

Ladybrand, 167 
Ladysmith, 186 

Lagoon coasts, 40, 157, 267, 270 ; of 
West Africa. 351, 358, 330, 
361, 362, 365 ; of Nile Delta, 
421 

Lagos, 39, 40 » 360 ; map, 362 ; 363, 
366 

I-^ikipia, 253. 254. 257 
Iviiing, explorer, 87 
Laingsburg, 153 
Lamidos, 316 

Lander, exploration by, 86 
Landolphia (see also Rublier), 42, 
3X2, 348 

Land Tenure, 136, 140 ; Basuto- 
land, 163 ; Transkei, 204, 
206-7 ; S. Rhodesia, 210-12 , 
Nyasaland, 223-6 ; Tangan- 
yika, 235-7 I l^ganda, 232 ; 
Kenya, 236-61 ; West Africa, 
332, 356. 3f^>6 ; Jkirhary, 

397 - 4^7 : 435-8 

Langeberg (Kalahari), 170 
Lange bergen, xo, 16, 147, 149, 150. 

X51 

Languages, maps, 112, 388 
I^terite, 23 - 4 , 265-6 
Laurel, the, 65 * 

League of Nations (see Mandates 
system) 

Leather industry, 4x0 
Lebombo Mts., 156, 157 
Lemurs, 16, 267 

Leopold II, King, 93, 94, 284, 297, 
300. 310 

Leofold II, Lake, 14, 291, 292, 296 
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Leopoldville [see also Kinshasa), 
296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 479 
Leribe, 163, 164 
Lesseps, Ferdinai\d de, 446-7 
Lever, interests in Congo, 302 
Libenge, 291 

Liberia, 20, 24, 37, 40, 84, 117, 323, 
340 - 8 , 356 

Libreville, 304, 31 1, 313 
Libya, 13, 61, 62, 103, 132 ; peoples, 
134. 135 : 39b. 47 L 483 
Libyan Desert, 19, 60, 135, 442; 

map, 443 
Lichtenburg, 184 
Likasi, 287 
Limbe, 221, 222 

Limestone, 4, 19, 65. 156, 157, 376, 
378, 419, 421 
Limpopo Highlands, 149 
Limpopo River, 16, 66, 177 
Limpopo Valley, 55, 167 
Lindi, 228 
Lisbon, 83 

Liverpool, in slave trade, 83, 84 
Livingstone, David, 87, 91-3 
Livingstone Mts., 92, 223 
Livingstone, town, 180, 218, 220 
Loanda, 92, 279, 280 ; railway, 
280-1 ; 282 

Lobito, 176, 194, 219, 280, 282, 289, 
298 

Lokoja, 359, 364 
Lome, 91, 358 
Longonot, 254 

Lourcn90 Marques, 155, 157, 159, 
160, 161-2, 475 

Low Veld, Transvaal, 25, 149, 156, 
167 ; Rhodesia, 176, 177, 21 1 
Lualaba River (Congo), 93, 286, 
288, 295, 296 

LuangA^^a River, 216; Eastern 
Luang^\’a, 216 
Luba language, 301 
Lubilash formation (gcol.), 291, 292 
Luderitz, 175, 176 
Luena coalfield, 288 
Ltiftra River, 28(11 288, 295 
Luganda, 252 

Lugard, Lord, 88-9, 138, 250, 263, 
317* 3bo, 361, 369, 370 
Lukiko, the, 252 

Lukuga, railway, 97 ; river, 288. 293 
Luluaburg, 38 

Lunda, ‘ empire *, 126 ; province, 
281, 284, 296 


Lusaka, 220 
Lusamlx), 296, 300 
Lusanga, 302 
Luxor, 438, 439 

Lyautey, Marshal, 272, 375, 404-6 
Lydenburg, 204 
Lyons, Sir H. G., 46 

Macina, 330, 337 
Maclear, 154 

Madagascar, 2, 6, ii, 16-17, 215, 
228, Part Illy Chapter III, 

300 

Madinet-el-Faiyum, 441, 442 
Mafeking, 167, 169, 171 
Mafeteng, 163 
Magadi, Lake, 253, 254 
Mage, expedition of, 325 
Mahmudiya Canal, 441 
Mahogany, 42, 312, 349 
Mahomedans [see also Islam), 78, 
115, 116, 130, 134, 351, 358, 
3 ^ 9 . 37 o> 374 » 4^0, 41 1 
Maize production, 54 ; in S. Africa, 
125, 155, 162, 163, 168, 174, 
180, 181, 191-3 ; in N. 
Rhodesia, 217 ; in Kenya, 
261 ; in Madagascar, 274 ; 
in Central Africa, 284 ; in 
West Africa, 346, 364 ; in 
Abyssinia, 458 
Majunga, 269, 276 
Makarikari pans, 15 
Makurdi, 49, 51, 370 
Makwar, ^ ,0 
Malange, 280, 284 
Malaria, 69, 173, 382 
Malays of the Cape, 78, 202 
Malindi, 81 
Malmesbury, 152, 188 
Malutis, the, 163 
Mam ora, 377, 386 
Mananjary, 276 

Mandates system, 94, 104 - 6 * 139, 
176, 235, 237, 262, 289, 312, 
313, 316, 317. 318. 319, 348 
Mandingan, the, 79, 115-16, 117, 

342. 343. 369 

Manganese, 355 

Mangrove forest, 40, 157, 270, 345, 

358. 361 

Manioc, 42, 54, 274, 276, 348 
Manyoni, 238 
Marchand, Major, 304 
Mareotis, Lake, 441 
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Margherita, Lake, 453 
Marrakesh, 375, 377, 385, 393. 408, 
409, 410-1 

Marseilles, links with Algeria, 395, 
406, 41 1 

Masai, the, 95, 121, 127, 239 - 40 * 
254 » 255 

Maseru, 163, 164 
Mashona, the, 124 
Mashonaland, 179, 180, 182 
Massawara River, 129 
Massowah, 452, 459. 463, 469, 470 
Matabele, the, 97, 124, 179, 180, 
181, 182 

Matadi, 294, 297, 298, 299, 300, 310, 
312 

Mau Plateau, 254, 255, 261 
Mauritania, 19, 77, 326, 330 
Mayombe Plateau, 299 
Mazagan, 377 
Mazoe River, 179 
Mbabane, 208 

Mediterranean Basin. 18, 19, 61, 71, 
75. 76. 373. 382 

Mediterranean Civilization, ii, 75- 

78. 133 

Mediterranean Climate, 30, 31, 50, 
59, 61 - 4 , 382 ; associated 
vegetation, 64-6, 375, 380 
Mediterranean Race, 128, 129, 388 
Mediterranean Sea, 2, 3, 7, 18, 21 
Medjerda, 382, 385, 402, 41 1 
Medjurtine, 463 

Mehemet Ali, 100, 428, 432, 435, 441 
Meines, 377, 385, 405, 408, 410 
Melilla, 102, 378, 408 
Melsetter, 179 
Memphis, 439 

Menelik II, 459, 460, 462, 463 
Menzala, Lake, 421, 446 
Merino sheep, 190, 274, 339 
Meru, Mt., 230, 234 
Messina, 162, 186, 187 
Mesurado, Cape, 341, 342 
Metayer system, 402, 470 
Middle Congo Colony, 290, 305, 308, 
309. 310, 314 

Middle Veld, 155, 168, 21 1 
Miliana, 408 

Millet, 244, 337, 345, 346, 348, 353, 
366, 368 

Miocene period (geoL), 377, 421 

Mitafifi cotton, 432 

Mitidja Plain, 379. 381. 392, 399, 

413 


Mlanje Plateau, 223 
Mobaie, 38 
Mogadishu, 463, 468 
Mogador, 62, 64, 376, 377, 383 
Mohair, 169 
Mokattam Hills, 439 
Molo, 240 

Mombasa, 44, 45, 80, 81, 122, 226* 
227, 230 , 245 
Mongalla, 419, 431 
Monrovia, 341, 347 
Monsoonal ri^gime : Guinea Coast, 
36-7 ; East Africa, 44 ; 49 ; 
Abyssinia, 50, 426, 455, 456 ; 
Somaliland, 58, 456 
Moors, the, 19, 79, 369/382, 394 
Morocco, 4, 19, 62, 101-2, 132-4, 
Chapter VI, Part 111 (Bar- 
bary States) 

Morogoro, 228, 238 
Moshesh, 124 
Moshi, 234, 237, 239 
Mossamcdcs, 280 ; province, 282 
Mossel Bay, 189 

Mossi, the, 117, 327, 328, 332; 

country of, 330, 331, 353 
Motor services and roads : S. 
Africa, 198 ; E. Africa, 217, 
225, 240-1, 246, 275-6; 

Central Africa, 294, 297, 298, 
305, 312, 319 ; W. Africa, 
348, 370, 371 ; Sahara and 
Barbary, 375, 414 ; Abys- 
sinia, 469-70 
Moulay Idris, 410 
Moulouya River, 376, 379, 407 
Mount Barclay, 344, 347 
Mozambique Channel, 2, 267, 268 
Mozambique Chartered Company, 

158. 159 

Mozambique Colony, 3, 5, 12, 31 ; 
climate, 52, 53 ; 55, 80, 109, 
124, 144, 145, 149, 153. 154, 
158-61,194, 197,202,221,475 
Mozambique Town, 53, 81, 158 
Muchinga Mts., 216 
Murchison Falls, .5 
Mwanza, 45. 238, 240, 243, 244, 247 
Mweru, Lake, 92 
Mzab, 412 

Nag Hammadi, 419, 428, 448 
Nairobi, 43, 45, 238, 240, 253, 255, 

257. 258 

Naivnsba, 45 
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Naivasha, Lake, 5, 240, 234 
Nakuru, 248 
Nakuru Lake, 254 
Namaqualand, 68, 148, 149, 170, 
171, 174. 184, 186 
Namib desert, 149, 176 
Nandi, the, 127, 128, 255 
Natal, 3, 26-7, 31, 66, 68, 69, 80, 123, 
149, 153-8 ; coal-fields, 186 ; 
sugar plantations, 193-4 » 
196, 199 ; Indian population, 
200 ; 204 

Native Reserves, 137, 138, 139, 168 ; 
S. Africa, 171, 202-9, 21 1-2 ; 
E. Africa, 217, 220-1, 224, 
239-42, 249-50, 257-61 ; 

Central Africa, 303, 315 
Natives* Land Act (S. Africa), 208 
Ndola, 218 

Negroes (see also Bantu, Sudanese 
Negroes). 113 - 26 , 136-7 
Netherlands East India Company, 
^:5, 1.S7, 190, 202 
Newcastle, 186 

Ngami, Lake, 15, 71, 91, 171, 282 
Ngeru, 370 
Niamey, 300, 402 
Niamina Canal, 336, 337 
Nieuwveld Range, 16, 148, 152 
Niger Colony, 309, 327. 330. 336 
Nigeria, 4, 90, 323, 359-72 
Nigeria, Northern, 20, 138, 367-71 
Nigeria, Southern, 3, 36, 39, 40, 
109, 1 1 7, 343, 359-67 
Niger River, ii, 14, 20, 76, 108, 330, 
33L 335-7. 349. 359. 364 
Niger River Basin, 12, 20, 32, 85-7, 
95. 1 16, 335-7, 358 
Niger River Delta, 12, 40, 86, 323, 
359. 361. 363. 364. 366 
Nile River, ii, 14, 15, 19, 21, 22, 
44, 46, 71, 76, 418-38 
Nile River Basin, 6, 21, 57, 76, 
loo-i, 107-8, 1 12, 127-8, 
134, Chapter VII, Part III 
Njle River, Blue Nile, 86, 419, 422, 

425-7. 43 <^ 465 

Nile River Delta, 108, 420, 421 , 428, 
431. 432. 433 (map), 434, 
437 (map), 438, 430, 442, 448 
Nile River, Victoria Nile, 15, 92, 

245. 254. 424 

Nile River, White Nile, 13, 21. 299, 
306, 419. 422. 424, 425, 426. 
431 


Nili season, 432 
Nilotic negroes, 458, 462 
Nimule, 299 
Njombe, 235 
Nkata Bay, 53 
No, Lake. 422, 425 
Nomadism, 54, 114, 126, 171, 175, 
389. 392, 461 

North Atlantic. 30 ; coastal climate, 
57 

North Charterland Company, 218 

Nova Lisboa, 283 

Norvals Pont, 197 

Nuba, the, 119 

Nubia, 130 

Nubian Desert, 130, 448, 449 
Nun. Cape, 18 
Nun, River, 102 

Nyanza Province, 248, 249, 250, 

251 

Nyasa, Lake, 5, 6, 15. 51. 53, 92, 
120, 221 

Nyasaland. 2, 6, 52, 53. 122, 214-15, 
221-6 

Nyeri, 253, 257 
Nyika, 44, 46, 228 

Oak, Cork, 65, 377. 381. 386, 398, 
401 

Oak, Evergreen, 65, 375, 376, 386, 
398. 401 

Oases^ map, 47 ; 59, 135, 412. 414, 
415, 441-2 ; see also Tuat, &c. 
Oats, 46, 64 
Obbia, 46^ 

Obok, 100, 462 
Ocean-Congo Railway. 299 
Odendaalsrust, 183 
Ogaden Province, 454, 456, 463, 466, 
468 

Ogowe River, 93, 304, 306 
Oil, palm, 42, 47, 87, 140, 280, 283 ; 
Central Africa, ^02, ^08, 

312. 314, 315. 319; W. 
Africa. 345, 346, 348. 351, 
355. 358. 361. 363. 364. 3^>6 
Oil Rivers, 86, 359 
Oletta, 470 
Olifants Mts., 149 
Olifants River (Cape), 63, 148, 151 
Olifants River (Transvaal), 167 
Olive production, 64, 65, 78, 375. 

383. 387. 396. 400, 401. 403 
Ondo Province, 365 
Onitsha Province. 364, 366 
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Opobo, 361, 362 

Oran, Department. 379. 385. 394 » 
395 . 397 . 400. 408 
Oran, Town, 41 1, 413 
Orange Free State, 13, 26, 66, 67, 
197, 204 

Orange River, 14, 15, 6i, 108, 148, 
163, 170, 171 , 197 
Orange River Basin, 13, 14, 15, 171 
Oriental Province, 300, 301, 302 
Ostrich farming, 152 
Oudtshoom, 152 
Outeniqua Mts., 66 
Ova-Herero, the, 125 
Ovamboland, 125, 172 
Ovambos, the, 125, 173 
Owen Falls (proposed dam), 431, 
482 

Owerri, 364, 366 

Oyo, 365 ; Alafin of, 366 ; 368 

Paarl, 188 

Palaeozoic Age, 2, 4, 16, 146, 223, 
279, 286, 374. 375, 378 
Palapye Road, 171 
Palime, 358 

Palmas, Cape, 80, 341, 342, 349 
Palm oil (see Oil, Palm) 

Pangalanes Canal, 266, 267, 275 
Pangani, 228 
Pans, 15, 170 

Park, Mungo, 86 ^ 

Park savanna (see Savanna) 
Partition, of Africa (see Chapter I, 
Part II, 323. 459-68 
Pastoralism, 46, 47, 55, 117, x2o, 
127, 128, 130, 133, 136, 155 ; 
in Cape Province, 188-91 ; 
in Barbary, 389, 392, 399; 
in Abyssinia, 461 
Pemba Is., 122, 226, 227 
Pendembu, 345 

Periplus of Erythraean Sea, 78 
Persian colonies, 76 
Petroleum, 185, 469 
Pharos, 440-1 
Philippeville, 41 1, 413 
Philippolis, 473 

Phoenicians, 12, 75 - 6 , 373, 381 
Phosphate production, 398, 401, 
405, 407 

Phosphorus in soils, 25, 26, 27, 152 
Pibor, River, 425 
Pietermaritzburg, 154 
Pietersburg, 204 
Pitso, the, 128 


Plantation agriculture, 136, i6r, 
227, 233, 234, 235 ; Tangan- 
yika, 238 ; Angola. 282 ; 
Belgian Congo, 302 ; French 
Equatorial Africa, 308-11, 

315. 316-17. 3 ^ 8 . 319: W. 
Africa. 322, 325, 332, 346,- 
347 . 348. 351. 356 
Platinum, i68, 187, 469 
Pleistocene climates, 70 
Pointe Noire, 299, 310 
Polynesian contacts, 270, 271 
Pondoland, 204 
Pondos, the, 124, 204 
Pongola River, 157 
Poor Whites, 199-200 
Port Bouet, 351 

Port Elizabeth, 12, 63, 66, 68, 80, 
98. 151. 154. 196 , 197 
Port Franequi, 296, 298 
Port Hai court, 363 
Port Herald, 224 
I*ort Natal (see 1.) urban) 

Port Nolloth, 58, 59 
Porto Novo, 358, 35() 

Poit Said, 438, 441, 448 
Port Sudan, 448, 44(> 

Portuguese, the, 71^-81, 82, 83, 93-4, 
159. 160. 27S-84 

Portuguese East Africa (5<e Mozam- 
bique) 

Portuguese Guinea, 82, 86, 324, 339 
Portuguese West Africa (srr Angola) 
Potash in soils, 25, 26, 27, 152 
Pre-Cape systems (geol.), 1, 147, 
165, 1O8, 169, 171, 183 
Premier Mine, 184, 185 
Pretoria, 25, 67, 165, 167, 197, 200 
Prieska, 171 

Principe, Island, 6, 282, 474 
Protea, the, 66 
PU^leinaeus Claudius, 76 
Pygmy Negrillos, 113-14 

Quartzite, 2, 147, 165 
Quathlainba Mts., 148, 153 
Quelimane, 157 ^ 

Rabat, 376, 377, 383, 3S5, 406, 408 
Races of Africa (see Chapter II, 
Part II) 

Railway development, 98 ; S. Africa, 
175. 179, 180, 197-9; K. 
Africa. 216, 219, 224-5, 229, 
**230, 231, 232, 247. 254. 486; 
Madagascar, 275-6 ; Central 
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Africa, 280-1, 287, 288, 297- 
300. 315. 318, 486 : W. 
Africa, 335, 338 (map), 340, 

345 . 348. 349 . 353 . 358 , 363. 
366, 370, 371 ; Barbary, 398, 
401, 413-14 ; Nile valley, 
448-9 ; Abyssinia, 460, 464, 
465. 469 

Rainfall (see under Climate and 
under each region) 

Rand (see Witwatersrand) 

Itaphia palm, 157, 361 
Ras Dashan, ii, 22 
Red Sea, 4, 5, 21, 56, 75, 76, 78, 453. 
459 

Reef, the, 98 
Reg, desert type, 60 
Reunion, 17, 227, 273, 274, 327 
Rhinoceros, the, 19, 53 
Rhodes, Cecil, 99, 140 
Rhodesia, Northern, 2, 23, 24, 52, 
90. 122, 214, 215 - 21 , 225, 
28;. :S8 

Rhodesia, Southern, 2, 25, 99, 124, 
139. 145* ^59, 160, 176 - 82 , 
210-12 

Rice-productior. 79, 245, 247, 267, 
273. 274, 275. 276, 345, 348 
Rif! territory, 18, 99, 102, 374, 377, 

378* 385. 391 

Rift Valley, Great, 4 - 9 , 12, 15, 21, 
22, 43-4, 51, 120, 214, 239, 
242,253, 254 , 257, 452 - 3 , 454 
Rio de Oro, 60, 76, 102, 326 
Rio Muni, 39, 313 
Ripon Falls, 15 

* River Diggings ', 169, 184, 202 
Robertson (Cape), 189 
Roggeveld Range, 148 
Roman Empire in Africa, 76, 78, 
373. 381, 400 
Rondebosch, 187 
Roodej>ort, 196 
Rosetta branch of Nile, 438 
Royal Niger Company, 97, 359-60 
Ruanda. 105, 214, 242, 247, 248, 
286, 287,fi288, 289, 290, 300, 
30-2, 303 

Rubber (see also Hevea, &e.l, 42. 
87, 140, 160, 232, ?33, 286. 
30^. 308. 3x1. 3x2, 31 * 5 , 3x9, 
329 » 332, 334; in West 

Africa, 346 - 8 , 355 
Rudolf, Lake, 5, 13, 214, 254, 451. 
452. 453 


Ruens, the, 152 
Rufiji River, 239 
Ruhsque, 327 

Rural depopulation, 191, 198, 199 
Rustenburg, 166 

Ruwenzori, Mt., 9, ii, 42, 246, 291 

' Sabena ' air services, 300, 479 
Sabi River, 177, 179 
Safi (town), 377 

Sahara, 2. 3, 4, 9, 17, 19, 23 ; oases. 
25 ; 29, 31. 32. 43 . 48. 49 . 54. 
56-7 ; vegetation, 59-60 ; 
62, 71, 86, 107, 1 12, 118 ; in 
Quaternary times, 128-9 ; 
peoples, 1 3 1-2, 134-5 : 330, 
332, 334. 367. 369. 370. 373 . 
376, 380, 382. 386. 401-4 
Sahel, Tunisia, 381, 383, 385, 402, 

4x1. 4x3 

Sahel, West Africa, 334, 335, 339 
Sakalava, the, 271 
Sakellarides, cotton, 432-4 
Sakia, irrigation by, 427 
Salisbury, 176, 177, 179, 182 
Salt in Saharan trade, 415-16 
Sanaga River, 316 
Sanga (Sangha), River, 39, 295, 309. 
312 

Sankuru River, 40, 296, 300 
Sansanding Canal, 336, 337 
Sao Thome Is., 6 
SarrSut, M. Albert, 329, 337 
Savanna, 23, 79, 34. 39, 41, 46-7, 
53-4, Ill, 1 1 2, 126, 157. 
167 ; of E. Africa, 216, 223, 
228, 238, 244, 270 ; of 

Central Africa, 278, 286, 292, 
309, 314. 316 ; of West 
Africa, 323, 325, 331. 334, 

344. 346. 348. 351. 358. 363. 

365. 367 : ol Abyssinia, 

457~8 
Say, 336 

Sebou Basin, 376, 377, 378, 385, 
403-4, 407, 410 

Segou, 325, 330, 335. 336, 337, 402 
Segregation, 137, 208-9, 210-12 
Sekondi, 352, 355, 356 
Selva. 29, 33. 39^42. 4^. 47 » 49 . 278. 
292. 308, 314, 315, 334, 344, 
345 . 346. 353 . 357. 365 
Semites (see also Arabs, Jews), 112, 
130. 131. 134 - 5 . 458, 460. 
461. 462 
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Semliki River. 422 
Senegal Colony, 19, 82, 89, 1x5, 137. 
322, 324-32, 333 . 334 * 340. 
349 . 351 

Senegal River, 19, 20, 76, 79, 82. 

115. 323. 325. 331. 335 . 339 
Senga River, 296 
Seni^, 430, 449 
Senussi, the, 104, 132, 135 | 403 
Serer, the, 115 
Sergi, G., 128, 129 
Serowe, 124, 171 
Sfax, 383, 385, 402 
Shabluka, 419 
Shaduf irrigation, 427 
Shangalla, 130 

Shari River, 20. 54, 71, 90, 119, 308, 
312 

Shawia, 404, 406 
Shea butter, 54, 353, 360 
Sheep-rearing {see also Merino ; 
Stock-rearing), 54 ; S. Africa, 
151. 152, 153. 163. 171. 175, 
190 ; 274 ; W. Africa, 339 ; 
Barbary, 379, 395 
Shellal, 448, 449 
Shepstone, Sir T., 138 
Sherbro, 341 

Shifting agriculture, 126, 348, 356, 

364. 367. 368 

Shilluk, the, 127 
Shinyanga (diamond mine), 251 
Shire Highlands, 92, 122 ; settle- 
ment of, 222, €25 
Shirf, River, 5, 92, 224 
Shoa, 453, 454, 435. 460, 461, 466 
Shott el Hodna, 407 
Shott esh Shergwi, 379, 413 
Shott Jerid, i8, 407 
Shotts, 18, 383, 398, 401 ; Plateau 

of, 19, 133. 379. 380 
Shuwa Arabs, 367 
Sicily, II, 19, 61, 70. 395 
Sierra Leone, 20, 24,31, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 76, 84, 90, 323, 340 - 8 , 3^4 
Sierra Nevada, 18, 377 
Simoon, the, 57 
Sinai, 449 
Sinoia, 219 
Sirocco, the, 62, 400 
Sisal, 228, 238, 261, 282 
Siwa, 60, 130, 135, 440, 441-2 
Slave Coast, 35^ 

Slave trade, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 91, 
270. 304. 340. 359. 465 


Sleeping sickness, 303 
Sneeuvmerg, 148, 189 
Sobat River, 21, 422, 425, 426 
Socotra, 22 
Sofala, 78, 80, 81 

Soils, 22-7 ; S. Africa, 151, 152, 
163, 166, 167, 169, 177; E., 
Africa, 199, 223-4, 243, 245, 
248, 253 ; Madagascar, 265- 
266 ; Nigeria, 364, 368 ; Nile 
Basin, 421, 428, 429, 431 ; 
Abyssinia, 454 

Sokoto, sultanate, 86, 132, 360, 367, 
370. 416 

Sokoto, town. 1 18, 360, 367, 368, 
369. 370 

Somali, the, 131, 458, 461 
Somaliland, i, 2, 5, 9, 22, 58, 60, 
451, 452. 456, 463 
Somaliland, British. loi, 463 
SomaliicH'i French, 100, 460, 462 
Somaliland. JMlian, 44, 58, ()o-i, 
103. 451, 456. 459, 462-3. 468 
Songea, 222, 235 

Songhai, the, 79, 117. 325. 369, 4^5 
Sop^we River, 223 
Sotuba, 337 

South Africa {see Chapter I, Part 
III). 1. 2, 3. 12 -16, 25, 29, 
3 L 33. 98. 99 . III. 139 

South African Railways, 162, 198, 
199 

South Atlantic, 31, 58 
South-West Africa, 51. 58, 59, 61, 
95, 105, 106, 1 13. 1 14. 125. 
145, 149, 170, 171, 172 - 6 , 185 
Spanish interests in Africa, 61, 99, 
102. 377, 378. 390. 394, 395, 
408 

Speke, explorer, 92, 93, 96, 230 
Spice trade, 79, 80 
Springbok Flats, 25, 168 
Springs (Transvaal), 183. 197 
Squatting, 202, 210-11, 222, 225, 258, 

332 

Stanger, 68, 155 

Stanley, explorer. 4P, 92, 93 

Stanley Falls, 292. 297 

Stanley Pool, 14, 93, 295, 299. 310 

Stanleyville, 295, 296, 297, 299. 300 

Stellenbosch, 187. 188 

St. Helena Bay, 150 

St. Helena Island, 85 

St. Louis. 324. 327, 331, 334. 335 

St. Lugia Bay, 157 
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stock-rearing {see also Cattle, 
Sheep). 53. 121, 122. 127. 152, 
164, 165. 167. 170, 174, 189, 
^ ^ 274, 339, 353, 364. 376. 468 

S. Tom6 Is.. 282, 474 
Stormbergen, 16, 148, 153 
•St. Paul’s River, 341, 342 
Suakin, 448, 449 

Sudan (see also Savanna ; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, etc.), 2, 3, 
19. 20. 23, 31. 32, 33, 39; 
* Sudan * type of climate, 
48-53 : 53-5. bi, 86-7, 90-1, 
100, III, 1 15, Chapter V, 
Part III, West Africa ; 
422-7, 429, 430. 431. 445. 
449. 459 

Sudanese Negroes, 112, 114 - 19 , 
322-71 

Sudd region, 127, 422, 424, 425, 431 
Suez, 440. 441, 448 

Ca.icil, vyo. 1 1)6, 438, 444, 445-8 
Gulf of. 440, 446 

Sugar production, 68, 69, 79, 157. 

160-1, 193-4, 272. 274, 281-2 
Suk, the, 393, 410 
Sukuma, the, 24'/ 

Sundays River, 153 
Survey of African Mineral Wealth 
(1949). xi 

Sus, Basin of, 376, 386, 387 
Susa, 383. 385, 402, 411, 413 
Suto-Chuana. the, 123 
Swahili, 122-3, 227, 241, 252 
Swaziland, 145, 149, i53. I55. 207-8 
Swaziland system (geol.). 1 
Swazis, the, 208 
Swelleiidarn, 189 

Table Bay, 63, 8i. 85, 114. 150, 196 

Tabora, 238, 241, 245. 247 

Tad jura. Gulf of, 462 

Tafilelt, 405 

Taghaza. 414, 415 

Takoradi, 351, 352 

Tamatavc, 267, 268, 275 

'fana. Lake, 22, 425, 464, 465, 466 

Tanaland, 228 

Tana River, 121 

Tanga, 227, 228 ; province, 229, 
230, 231 

Tanganyika, Lake, i, 6, 15, 42, 92, 
120, 242, 295 

Tanganyika, Province, 218 
Tanganyika., Territory, 2. 5, 42, 

44. 50, 52. 105. 122. 139, 214. 


221.225; Highlands, 230-7; 
237-41, 262 

Tangier, 79, 102, 385, 404, 408-9 

Taodeni, 415 

Taroudant, 375 

Taza, 377, 385. 389, 404. 410 

Tea production, 194 

Teb^sa, 407, 408 

Tell, the (of Barbary), 133. 373, 377, 
378, 379. 380, 381. 382. 385, 
386. 390, 397. 399 
Telouet, 414 
Tembu, the, 124, 204 
Temne, the, 117. 343 
Tertiary Age (geol.), 374. 376. 377. 

421 
Tete, 157 
Thaba’ Nchu, 204 
Thebes, 439 
Thi^s, 335 

Three Points, Cape, 37, 40, 352 
Tibesti,i7, 18,56,60,71. 132,309,327 
Tibu, the. 132, 310, 485 
Tigre, 453, 455, 461. 466 
Timbuktu, 20, 51, 80, 86-7, 117, 131, 
325. 328. 334. 335. 336, 337. 
402, 414, 415 
Timgad, 380 
Timsah, Lake, 446 
Tin production, 168, 183, 363, 370 
Tirs. 377 

Tobacco production, 54, 180. 181, 
194, 217, 223, 224. 381 
Tocqueville, ; 7 

Togoland. 40, 91, 95, 106, 314. 348, 
35L 352. 353. 358-9 
Toro, 251 
Toubkal, 375 
Touggourt, 412, 413 
Transkei, the, 88. 124, 125. 138, 
140. 193. 204-7 

Trans-Nzoia, 248, 255, 257. 261 
Transvaal, 2, 13, 25-6, 66, 67, 159. 
160. 165-8, 186, 187, 197. 
199, 200. 202 

Transvaal-Mozambique Conven- 
tion, 1 60-1, 194 

Trek Boers. 189 ; Great Trek, 189, 

190. 193 

Triassic Age, 2. 147, 163 
Tribal disintegration, no, 123, 125. 
135-7. 139. 172. 207, 226, 
250-1, 256-61, 303, 3n. 314. 

315. 316. 317 

Tripoli. 62, 86, 100, 448, 449, 485 
Tripolitania, 483, 485 
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Tsetse fly, 47, 48, iii. 135. 158, 
176, 179, 21 1. 229. 239, 339, 
346. 355 * 357 . 364 
Tsumeb, 172, 174 
Tuareg, the, 131, 310 
Tuat, 18, 59, 131. 414 
Tugela River, 155 
Tukulor, the, 115 
Tukuyu, 241 
Tulbagh, 149, 188 
Tumba, Lake, 292 
Tunis, 385, 396, 400, 411-12 
Tunis, Bay of, 382 
Tunis, Plain of, 382, 385 
Tunisia, 12, 18, 19, 29, 60, 61, 75, 
103, 132 ; see also Part III, 
Chapter VI, The Barbary 
States. 

Turkish empire in Africa, former, 
89, 100, 103. 418, 442, 444 
Tyre (Syria), 441 

Uasin Gishu, 248, 255, 257, 261 
Ubangi River, 14, 20, 34, 40, 93, 

1 19. 293, 294. 295. 296. 299. 
3”. 312 

Ubangi-Shari Colony, 306, 309, 31 1 
Uganda, 13, 43. 88, 138, 140, 214. 
225, 251 - 2 , 262 

Uganda Railway, 96, 97, 230, 231, 
240, 245, 246, 254, 260 
Ujda, 391, 404, 405, 406 
Ujiji, 241 

Umfolozi River, 157 
Umih er Rbi'a, 376, 395, 407 
Umtata, 206, 207 
Unatra Company, 298 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga, 
284, 288, 289, 303 

Union of ^uth Africa, i, 2, 22 - 7 , 
63, 67, 98, 106, 139, Chapter 
I, Part III 

United States, interests in Liberia, 
342. 346-8 

Upper Volta Colony, 117, 327, 331, 
334. 339 . 35 X 
Upington, 171, 175 
Urundi, 105, 214, 243, 247, 248, 300 ; 

see also Ruanda 
Usakos, 175 

Usambara Highland, 230, 232-3, 248 
Utica, 75 

Vaal River, 162, 166, 169, 184 
Vais, the. 342. 346 


Vasco da Gama, 80, 81 
Vegetation. Chapter II, Part I ; 

see also under each region of 
Africa ; maps of, 41. 283, 
292, 313. 365. 457 
Verde, Cape, 80, 324 
Vereeniging, 186 
Victoria, 314 
Victoria Falls, 92, 178 
Victoria (Lake), 15, 43, 72, 92, 96, 
109, 120; borderlands, 2.;2- 
252 ; 422, 424-5 
Victoria Nile {see under Nile) 
Victoria West, 169 
Village Deep mine, 183 
Vine, the, 64 ; at the Cape, 152, 
187-8, 19 1 ; Barbary, 379, 
381, 382, 383. 386, 396, 397, 
398, 399 . 400 
Voi junction, 230 

Volcanic soils, 19, 22, 253, 255, 267, 
268 

Volta Basin, 348, 352, 353 
Volta River, 348, 352, 353 
Voor-Trekkers, the, 97, 98, 162, 165, 
167 

Vulcanism, 147, 168, 265 
Vryheid, 186 

Wachagga, the, 122, 128, 237 

Wadai, 79, 119, 306 

Wad Draa, 102, 373 

Wady Haifa, 77, 130, 419, 448, 449 

Wagaduga, 117, 328 

Wahutu, the, 290 

Walvis Bay, 59, 95, 175, 196 

Wal-Wal. 464 

Wandorobo, the, 256 

Wankie, 178, 180, 287, 288 

Waterberg, 2 

Wattle, 155 

Watusi, the, 242, 248, 290, 291 
Wayland, E. J., 9 
Wegener, A., 7-9 
Welle (Uelle) River, 119, 201, 299 
West Africa. Chapter V, Part III 
West Nicholson, 199 
Wheat production, 47, 64, 78 ; in 
S. Africa, 151, 152, 163, 167, 
191 ; in £. Africa, 261 ; in 
N. Africa, 377, 399, 406, 432, 
435 

White Nile {see under Nile) 
Windhoek, 174, 175 
Witbvik. 185 
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Witwatersrand, 2, 165 172, 183-4, 
194, iy6-8, 1 >9, 200, 209 
Witzieshoek, 204 
Woina-dega zone, 455, 458 
Wolofs, the, 1 15, 328, 340 
Wool, 169, 190, 191, 193 
•Worcester (Cape), 149, 188, 189 
Wynberg (Cape), 187 

XosA, peoples, 123, 124 - 5 , 136, 208 

Yam, the, 42, 46, 54, 364 
Yao, the, 122, 223 
Yatenga, 328, 331 
Yaunde, 314, 316, 318, 319 
Yemen, associations with Africa, 55 
Yoruba, the, iio, 117, 136, 366, 367 
Yorubaland, 362, 364, 365, 368, 369 

Zaghhil Pasha, 444 
Zamb'7i llasin, 13. 25, 52, 55, 80. 
91, 277, 282 


Zambezi River, ii, 15, 16, 108, 144, 
160, 171, 177, 224, 279 
Zanzibar Island, ii, 44, 77, 78, 80, 
81, 82, 95, 96. 122, 215, 
226 - 30 , 260 

Zanzibar Protectorate, 82, 96, 226- 
230, 241, 260 
Zaria, 118, 367, 368, 370 
Zeerust, 166 
Zeila, 452, 454 
Zifta, 428 
Zimbabwe, no 
Zinder, 131 

Zitzikamma Mts., 66, 150 
Zomba, 53, 222 
Zoutpansberg, 186, 204 
Zulu, the, 97, 120, 123, 124 - 5 , 136, 
138, 202 

Zululand, 153, 155, 157, 158, 186, 
193, 194, 204 

Zwartcbergen, 8, 10, 16, 147, 149, 

150. 152. 153 

Zwartland. 152 



